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Job of ARTS 


Re larly Digeſted. 
eee eg m__ 


1. The ARTS of Deſigning, Drawing, Painting, Waſhing 
Prints, Limning, Japanning, Gilding : Alſo Perſpective, the Laws of. 43 
Shadows, Dialling, &c. I 

Sis Carving, Cutting in Wood, Stone ; Moulding and Caſting Figures 
in Plaiſter, Wax, . Engraving, Etching, and Mezzotinto. 

III. An hiſtorical Account of the moſi conkers Painters, Sculptors, 
Statuaries, and Engravers; with thoſe Cyphers or Marks by which 
their Works are inguiſhed. | 

TV. An Explanation of the Emblematical and Hiero lyphical Repre- - 

ſentations of the Heathen Deities, Powers, Human afſions, Virtues, F| 
Vices, &c. of great Uſe in Hiftory-Painting. 3 

V. The Production, Nature, Refining, Compounding, Tranſmutation 9 

and Tinging all Sorts of * an Minerals of various Colours. 

VI. The Ars of Making, or Staining all Sorts of Glaſs 
22 Marble; Enamelling; ling Mechob, of imitating Precious Stones, 

8, Kc. 

VII. g all Sorts of Materials, Linen, Woollen, Silk, Tracker; 

Wy pole Ivory, Horns, Bones ; alſo Bleaching and Whitening Linen, 

1 air, &c, 

VIII. The Ax r of Tapeſtry-Weaving, as now performed i in Eng- | 

and, Flanders, and France, either of the high or low Warp; and 5 

many other curious Manufactures. 55 | 

IX. A Deſcription of Colours, Natural and Artificial; their Productions, 

Natures or Qualities, various Preparations, Compoſitions, and Uſes. 

x. The whole An r of Pyrotechny, or Fire-Works; and the Chineſe 

Method 'of making Porcelain : Together with a great Variety of 
other curious Particulars not here enumerated. 
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| are ail | latrodn Gion; fo many are the real 
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4 familiar Acquaintance with them; and 
mn rich a Fun 
rational and refined Amuſement ; as to en- 
courage us to hope, that an Artem pt to ren- 
der them more diſfuſtvely conducive to an- 
F fever theſe valuable Purpoſes will meet with 
= /uch'a.candid Reception from the Public, 
as the I ntention, at leaſt, ſeems to deſerve. 
I Pxxsricurry of Expreſſion being Men- 
T :ially neceſſary to a Wark of this Nature 
ve have endeavoured to place every Y Subject 
2 Light o clear and intelligible, that the 
4 1 e and attentive Reader, we flatter 
$ -r/elver, will eafily make an Improvement 
„ _ anſwer- 
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anfwerable ” bis * Aropted 
8 5 * 
IV * more fully to illuftrate the. re- 7 
' fpeftive Arts, we have diligently — 
Their very ELEMENTS, from whence, as a | 
1 Foundation, each of them has been r ? 
ſo & its proſent Penfection; gradually adugn- 
1 eing from one Rule, or Step, to another, 
hat an adequate Ts: might be conveyed. 1 A 
1 E material Circum ance; and 4 $3 
| N e ty follicitous to avoid obſcure C. 
= - Ciſeneſs on the one Hand, or ee Pro- F 
= bity on. the other. © 7 

Wr have Hkewiſe given a Ficoll! Ke | 1 % 
un of. the MaTz rats employed i in ca 
| "of the Arts under Confideration, with am 2 
ple Direction for their particular Appli-. 4 
bl cation; nor are they only repreſented in 3 
18 | their natural State, but attended through 2 
1 every On preparatory to the Forms } 
18 in which they are e in the Shops; 3 WV 
—_— aud Methods 5 are allo laid down, to diftin- © I Z 
1 guiſb the pure and ; genuine from ft ch as are 
| adulterated or fatlitious. 4 
„ Ap, as it was our Defign 10 inter mir ; 
"Pleaſure with profitable Inftructions, in 1 12 
* order 70 N the Fancy, as well as im. 'f 
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#54 Painting and Deſign- 
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4 oth with regard to Theory and Practice, in 
E heſe engaging Studies ; to all which we may 


Article, will ſuperſede the Meceſſiey of vt 
1x baſing, at a great Expence, or the fa- 
in 'S guing Employment of conſulting a Mul- 
. "Bplicity of voluminous Productions. 

e Tur former Edition of the PoLycrarnic 
F-icTlonary was in ſome Places redun- 
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and in others defeftive ; it erroneoufe | 
4 miſre reſented ſome Particulars, whilf 


the Deſcriptions of others were far from be- 
ing ſo accurate as the Nature of the Sub. 


 feft required : But in this it has been the 
Editor's Care to rectiſy all theſe Miſtakes, 
and to render the Whole as complete as poſ- 
ſible, From the late Diſcoveries and Ob- 
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= \ B. Theſe two letters joined together, with an E iſſu- 


— ing out from the B, is the mark of Alexander Badiale 
=” of Bologna, painter and engraver. _ 
A. BL: in, ſtand for Abraham Bloemart, an indefatigable 
Duch engraver, 1 5 
A. BOTH, ſtands for Andrew Both. 
r 
A.C. Aͤre all the marks of Auguſtino Caracci 
AOS. C. P of. Bologna, a celebrated painter and en- 
A. C. „ ET I NE DE: | 
= - AG. Bononiz, | | | e | 
ACADEMY of Painting was eſtabliſhed in France, during 
the reign of king Lewis XIV, under cardinal Mazarine, its fir 
protector; and the chancellor Seiguer, vice- protector. 
It conſiſts of a director, a chancellor, four rectors, a trea - 
ſſiurer, twelve profeſſors; counſellors, a ſecretary; a profeſſor 
of anatomy, another of geometry and perſpective. 
Perſons are admitted in this Academy, either in quality of 
painters or ſculptors. The painters are admitted according to 
their reſpective talents; there being a diſtinction made between 
thoſe who work in hiſtory, and thoſe who only paint portraits 
or landſcapes, or beaſts, or fruits, or flowers, or paint in mi- 
ature, or only deſign; or engrave or carve. | : 
zX ACHELOUS, the river, is deſcribed by Ovid, adorned with 
8 garland of reeds, willows, and the like: Having two urns or 
Earthen pitchers, the one empty, and-the other pouting forth 
pater; and having on his head two horns, the one broken, 
end the other whole. „ ; 
This river, as it is the moſt famous of all Greece, ſo it di- 
1 des Etolia from Arcadia, and then falls into the ſea. 
- This repreſentation is taken from the fable of Hercules, how 
FLombated him in the likeneſs of a bull, for the ſake of his wife 
4 Jejanir a, and broke one of his horns; there byturning both its 
2 ome: into one, for which reaſon one of the urns is repreſented 
pt. 
Vor. I. B ACTION, 
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ACTION, in painting and ſculpture, is the poſture of 2 
figure; or the action it is ſuppoſed to be in; expreſſed by the 
diſpoſition of its parts, or the paſſion appearing in its face. See 
ATTITUDE and EXPRESSION. 5 - 

A. D. J. F, ſignifies Anthony Jacquart fecit. He engraved 
ſeveral pieces. 5 
ADAMO, a ſculptor of Mantua, engraved the angels of 
Michael Angelo Buanoroti, in ſeventy-three plates, and worked 
for other maſters, and marked his plates with the mark, on 
Plate, N. 1. „ 1 
ADMuIRATION, the firſt and moſt temperate of all the 
paſſions, wherein the heart feels the leaſt diſturbance; and 
therefore the face receives little alteration thereby; and, if any, 
it will only be the raiſing of the eye-brows ; the ends thereof 
being yet parallel ; the eye will be a little more open than or- 
dinary, the ball and even the lids without motion being fixed 


on the object, which cauſes the Admiration. 


The mouth will be open ; but will appear without altera- 
tion, any more than the other part of the face. 
This paſſion produces only a ſuſpenſion of motion, to give 
time to deliberate what ſhe has to do, and to conſider atten- 
tively the object before her ; if that be rare and extraordinary, 
out of this firſt and ſimple motion of Admiration is engendered 
eſteem. How this paſſion is repreſented in drawing, ſee plate II. 
ZEGIPAN, [of Alt aiyts, Gr. a goat] a denomination given 
to the heathen god Pan, and the 1 on account of their 
being repreſented in painting with the horns, legs, feet, &c. of 
that animal. | 
GSalmaſius, in his notes on Solinus, takes Ægipan to have ſig- 
nified the fame in Lybia with the Sylvans among the Romans. 
Voſſius oppoſes this opinion, and ſhews that the Ægipanes 
had not faces like men, as the Sylvans had; but like gods. In 
effect the whole upper part of the body reſembled that animal]; 
and, as to the lower, they painted it with a fiſh's tail. . = 
A. A. ADAM ALZHEIMER, who wrought with Peter 


Bruguel, marked his pieces with the mark, on plate I, No. 2. 1 
 ZENEAS, the Trojan prince, is painted in a purple mantle 


trimmed with gold. | 
AOLUS, the god of the winds, is depicted with ſwoln, 


blubbed cheeks, like one who forcibly ſtrives to blow a blaſt ; 1 


two ſmall wings upon his ſhoulders, and a fiery, high counte- 


AS USTUM, to make. Take bits or thin leaves of cop- 7 
per, fifteen ounces ; ſulphur in powder, ten ounces ; ſea ſalt 


finely powdered, fifteen ounces ; fill the crucible by laying in 
T , layer 


hoer upon layer; put it into a furnace of live coals, and let it 
ſtand till the ſulphur is wholly conſumed ; then take it out, and 
it will be of an iron grey, but reddiſh within; it gives a noble 
nne tincture to glass. | 2 erg 
Another Es UsTuM. Take thin plates of the reddeſt cop- 
8 per (i. e. the roſe copper) make it red-hot, and extinguith it 
in urine, in which common falt has been diſſolved : Reiterate 
cis operation till it becomes of the colour of gold, both with- 
in and without; aſter which cement thoſe places with this 
powder. Or 1 8 ' . 
XZ ' Take ſulphur, two pounds; ſalt-petre, two pounds; vitriol 
*X calcined to redneſs, one pound; reduce all to a powder; put 
the plates with the powder into a crucible layer upon layer; 
cover it with another crucible having a hole in the bottom; 
lte them together, and, being dry, put them into a circulatory 
Fre (having hot embers underneath) for ſix hours: For the firlt 
two hours let the fire be a foot diſtant from the crucible, tha 
# ſecond two hours let it be half a foot from the wy pv ng : 
the laſt two hours let it be cloſe to the crucible, and cover it. 
Take care that the fire be not too violent, that the matter 
may not melt, for, if it does; it is ſpoiled, When it is cold, re- 
| duce it to a fine powder, waſh it, dry it, and keep it for uſe. 


; There are other curious perſons who make an As Uſtum 
p yet finer than this, and more penetrating in colours; but the 


preparation is more coſtly, and acquires more time; for, inſtead 
of brimſtone and ſalt-petre, they make uſe of a purified ſul- 
2X phur, and fixed with ſal-armoniac ; and inſtead of ordinary red 
vitriol they uſe Roman vitriol, which they prepare with the lee 
„ ot urine, and a fuſil ſalt; which they afterwards put into a re- 
verberatory. 


hut ſince the before mentioned will ſerve well enough for 
es „ . N . By. 
= colouring glaſs, and are eaſier to make, I ſhall omit giving the 
1. 1 preparation of this. 5 - | 
AA. F. is a mark found in ſome plates of Albert Durer. 
»» 3 AFFECTION, in painting, is deſcribed like a comely an- 
> dient lady, winged, holding in her hands a woodcock, and 
4 Hbuauing a lizard at her feet. 55 5 5 
ler age ſhews ſhe is conſtant; winged, becauſe Affection is 


"= produced in an inſtant; the cock and lizard are emblems of 
a, FSood- will by inſtinct; her poſture ſnews, that benevolence be- 
0 * tween two, for a long time, becomes at laſt one true friendſhip. 
. AFRICA, is repreſented by a black woman, almoſt naked; 
op- buaving frizzled hair, an elephant's head for a creſt, a necklace 


Calt of coral, and pendants of the ſame; at her ear a ſcorpion z 
in holding in her right hand a cornucopia, with ears of corn in 


4 her left hand; a fierce lion by her on one ſide, and a viper and 
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J * _ - 0, 
ſerpent on the other; ſhe is naked, becauſe it does not abound 

with materials for cloathing ; the elephant is an animal with 

which Africa abounds; as it alſo does in vipers and ſerpents. 

A. G. ſtands for Albert Glochentonius, in the twelve plates 
repreſenting: our Saviour's paſſion,  _ . 

_ © AGATE, a precious ſtone, partly tranſparent, and partly 
opake. There are various kinds of Agates ; which according 
to their colours, degrees of tranſparency, &c. have different 
names; as the onyx, the chalcedony, the black and the Ger- 

man Agates. The Agate has commonly a reddiſh teint; but 
is finely variegated with ſpots and ſtains, many of which ſeem 
very naturally to repreſent woods, rivers, trees, flowers, fruits, 

animals, &c. 24 | DE RO 
The fardines and fardonyx Agates are very valuable; the 
latter is of a ſanguine colour, and is divided into zones, which 
ſeem as if they had been painted by art. 1 
Agate has always been eſteemed for ſeals, as being a ſtone 
that no wax will ſtick to. OE 1 
' Gold wire-drawers burniſh their gold with an Agate, whence 
the inftrument uſed for that purpoſe is called an Agate. 
AGE, in general, is repreſented, in painting, by a lady in a 
garment of three colours, holding up her hands, with a ſun in 
Her right hand, and a moon in her left ; the right being higher 
than the left; and below a baſiliſł erected. = 
The changeable habit denotes the changing of the minds 
and purpoſes of ſeveral Ages; the ſun and moon intimate their 
regulating the three principal members, the head, heart, and 
liver, where the vital, animal, and natural virtues reſide, ; 
| Robert AGGAS, a good Engliſh landſcape-painter, both + 
in oil and diſtemper; in which kind he painted many ſcenes : 
for the play-houſe in Covent-gaiden ; there are not many of 
His pictures extant amongſt us; of thoſe that are the moſt con- 
ſiderable, is a piece of landſcape, preſented by him to the com- 
pany of painter-ſtainers, (whereof he was a member) and which 
now hangs in their hall; he was reckoned amongſt the beſt of 
our 1 landſcape-painters; and died in London 1679, and 

about ſixty years of age. == 

: AGOSTINO, a Venetian, ſcholar to Mark Antonio Rai- 

mondi, in Rome, engraved the paintings of Raphael Julio o 

mano, and others; uſed the mark repreſented on plate I, Ne. 2. 

He alſo marked with the letters AVI, or AV, 1525. 1 

AGRICULTURE, is repreſented in painting with a home- 
ly face, but comely notwithſtanding ; cloathed in a green goẽon, 
crowned with a garland of ears of corn, holding a zodiac in 71 
her left hand, a ſhrub in her right, and a plough-ſhare at her ! 

— Her ol 
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1 ALG YO 
er verdant robe betokens hope, without which no-body 
vould labour. The twelve ſigns of the zodiac intimate the 
different ſeaſons which the tiller ought to obſerve ; the plough 
is the moſt neceſſary inſtrument in Agriculture. r 
A. L P., I. ſtands for Anthony Licinio Porduore inv. Ed- 
ward Tualetti, ſc. be ve N 
2 ALABASTER, a kind of ſtone, ſofter than marble, yet 
harder than plaiſter of Paris. | e ON | 
lt is found of all colours; ſome extremely white and ſhin- 
ing, which is the-moſt common; ſome red like coral; and 
other called onyx, from its colour; which reſembles that of 
the onyx, though very different from it in nature. mee 
| Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſy, and is much uſed by 
| ſculptors for little vaſes, columns, &c. 3 
It is alſo ſometimes employed like plaiſter of Paris: In order 
to which they burn and calcine it; after which, mixing it up 
with water to a thin conſiſtence, it is caſt in a mould, where 
it readily coagulates into a firm body. 5 hs 
Hui to clean ALABASTER, Beat pumice-ſtones to an im- 
| palpable powder, and mix it up with verjuice ; let it ſtand 
thus for two hours: Then dip in it a ſponge, and rub the mar- 
ble or Alabaſter therewith ; waſh it with a linen cloth and freſh 
water, and dry it with clean linen rags. I 
* Franciſco ALBANI, a Bologneſe, born in the year 1578, a 
| diſciple of the Carraches, one of the moſt agreeable pencils in 
the world, in all parts of painting; but principally admired for 
his performances in little, and had a peculiar genius for naked 
figures; and, the better to accompliſh himſelf for that purpoſe, 
es married a beautiful woman, and uſed himſelf to the deſignin 
of of naked Venus's, the graces, nymphs, &c. and little children, 
Cupids dancing and playing in all the variety of poſtures ima- 
ginable. He died anno 1660, aged eighty-two years. | 
* Cherubinn ALBERTO Borghegiana, i. e. de Borgo, S. Se- 
bulchro, uſed the two marks you will ſee on plate I, No. 3, 5. 
le engraved the works of Michael Angelo and others. 
ALBERT ALDOGRAFT, of Weſtphalia, a famous en- 
- Zgraver, marked his pieces with the mark on plate I, N'. 6. 
AGA, is a plant that grows by the ſea-ſide, and thence 
is called ſea-weed, or ſea-moſs; it is found on moſt coaſts, 
throw up by the ſea. 5 . 
v7 This herb, when gathered, if it be kept freſh and moiſt 
lome time, will ſhew afterwards its white {alt on the ſurface of 
its leaves. The inhabitants of thoſe parts nigh the ſea com- 
monly gather it together on the ſhore, and dry it by often turn- 
ing it in the ſyn, as hay is made; after it is dry they burn it, and 
Iss aſhes yield an alkali ſalt, fit for making glaſs and alum, 


* 
- 


3 „ Wa * 
The Engliſh make uſe of it for both, and call the aſhes keln. 
ALEXANDER ALGARDI, a ſculptor of Bologna, marked 
with the mark No. 11, in a concluſion engraven by Francis du 
Poylli, in 1653; but at other times made uſe of the fame. 
mark, but without the 6. 4 
ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO, born in 
the year 1494, diſciple of Frari di Modena, lived in Lombardy, 
excelled in hiſtory- painting, died in the year 1534, aged forty 
c ALUM, a peculiar kind of falt, ſeparated by art from va» 
rious ſubſtances. In Italy it is obtained from a foft reddiſh 
ſtone; about Puteoli, from ſeveral kinds of earth, and, in Eng- 
land, from a whitiſh or bluiſh ſtone, called Iriſh flate. S 
In ſome parts of the world, Alum is found pure; having 
| been waſhed from its ore by water, and afterwards, on the eva- 
/ poration of the water, left in a dry form. 18 
Praceſs of making ALUM at Whitby in York/hire. Alum is 
made thus: Having burnt a quantity of the ore with whins or 
wood, till it becomes white; they then barrow it in a pit, 
where it is ſteeped in water, for eight or ten hours. This li- 
quor, or lixivium, is conveyed by troughs to the Alum-houſe, 
into ciſterns; and from them into the pans, where it is boiled 
about twenty-four hours. Then add a certain quantity of the 
| lee of kelp; the whole is drawn off into a ſettler, where having 
remained about an hour, that the ſulpbur and other dregs may 
have time to ſettle to the bottom, it is conveyed into coolers : 
This done,, to every ton of the liquor they add about eight gal- 
lons of urine ; and having ſtood four days and nights, till quite 
cool, the Alum begins to cryſtalliſe on the ſides of the veſſel, Br | 
from which being fcraped off. it is waſhed with fair water, and 
then thrown into a bin, to let the water drain off; after this 
it is thrown into a pan, called the rocking pan, and there melt- 
| ed, in which ſtate it is conveyed by troughs into tuns, where 
, it ſtands about ten days, till perfectly condenſed ; then, ſtaving 
the tuns, the Alum is taken out chipped, and carried to the 
ſtorehouſes. This is what we commonly call roche, or rock 
Alum, as being prepared from ſtones cut from the rocks of the 
quarry, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſned from the common Alum, 
or that prepared from the eartn. 
ALUM Vater; boil four ounces of Allum in a quart of 
rain or river water, till the Allum is diffolved, and let it ſtand 
twenty-four hours. 1 0 
With this water waſh the prints you deſign to colour, and 
it will fix the paper ſo, that the colours will not ſink or run in 
it, when you lay them on, and will help, likewiſe, to brighten 
W E 
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= Tf your paper is very thin and looſe, then waſh it with this 
Allum- water four or five times, letting it dry between every 
time; and your paper muſt always dry before you lay on any 
XZ of your colours. We? | 

ut take notice, that, if you deſign to varniſh your prints 
after they are coloured, then waſh the prints all over equal] 
with white ſtarch before you colour them, and, when that is dry, 
lay on the colours. a 

The method of ALUMING of ſtuffs, particularly for dying 
red. Hang rain or running water over the fire, adding one 
® third part of the ſtarch or bran- water; put in for every pound 
= of ſtuff two ounces of alum and an ounce of tartar, and, when 
it boils and froths, firſt ſkim it, and then put in the ſtuff, ſtir 
it very well about for an hour, then take it out and rinſe it. 
Ihe quantity of alum muſt always be double to that of the 
"XX tartar ; ſome dyers reject red-wine tartar, and uſe only white; 
others eſteem the red better, eſpecially for crimſons, and all 
browniſh-red dyes ; and indeed it is very good in all good ſtuffs, 
_ require a little red preparatory ground, before they are dyed 

|" | TO Hi vw En, 
AMALGAMA, is a maſs of mercury united and incorpo- 
rated with ſome metal. 8 N 

The Amalgama of mercury with lead, is a ſoft friable ſub- 
ſtance of a ſilver colour. See LEAD. 

By waſhing and grinding this Amalgama with fair warm 
water in a glaſs mortar, the impurities of the metal will mix 
with the water, and, by changing the water and repeating the 
= watſhing again and again, the metal will be further and further 
” IF purified, 


I. Dr. Boerhaave ſpeaks of amalgamation, as one of the greateſt 
d ſecrets in chymiſtry, to contrive to bring off the water at laſt 
is as clear and unſullied as when firſt poured on the Amalgama, 
« = which might afford a method of making the nobler metals, or 


procuring them from the baſer. = . 
This philoſophical way of purifying metals may be applied 
to all metals, except iron and copper. 
= AMALGAMATION, is performed by fuſing, or, at leaſt, 
= 1gniting the metal; and, in this ſtate, adding a proportion of 
mercury to it; upon which they mutually attract and incorpo- 
rate with each other. . | 
| Gold unites and amalgamates with mercury with the greateſt 
facility, next to that of ſilver, then lead and tin, and all me- 
tals except iron and copper. N 
The Amalgamation of gold is performed by heating the la- 
minæ, or plates of metal, red-hot, and afterwards pouring 
| 3 quicklilver on them, and then ſtirring the mixture with a little 
= 5 B 4 iron 
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Jron-r96 till it begins to riſs in ſmoke; this ĩs aſterwards / poured 
We rao of water, where it coagulates and becomes 
3 JJV 
This Amalgamation or calcination is of great uſe, not only to 
- +» Poldimiths, but alſo to gilders, who, by this operation, render 
gold fluid and duQtile for their uſes. Such amalgama, or 
mixture, being laid on any other metal, as ſuppoſe copper, and 
this afterwards placed on the fire to evaporate, the gold will 
be left alone on the ſurface of the copper or other metal, and is 
What we call gild ing. . 
Ihe blackneſs that adheres to the amalgama may be waſhed 
away with water, and much of the mercury may be ſqueeſed 
or preſſed out through a linen cloth; the reſt being evaporated 
in a — the gold will remain behind in an impalpable 
poder. 92 {bogs "FER pb ; 
3 Gold will retain about three times its own weight of mer- 
1 2 operation is denoted among chymiſts by the letters 
AMBER, is a yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of a gummous 
and bituminous form and ſubſiſtence, but a reſinous taſte, and 
a ſmell like oil of turpentine. NI IR SINN Land 
1 It 4 chiefly found in the Baltic ſea, along the coaſts of Pruſ- 
5 &c. . | | 3 SOLES 
Naturaliſts differ widely in their opinions as to the origin of 
Amber, and as to what claſs of bodies it belongs to; ſome ſup- 
poſing it to proceed from vegetables, others from a mineral, 
and even ſome from animals. 8 : 
Pliny deſcribes it as a reſinous juice oozing from aged pines 
and firs, others from poplar-trees (of which there are whole 
foreſts on the coaſts of Sweden) and diſcharged thence into the 
ſea; where, having undergone ſome alteration, it is thrown in 
this form upon the ſhores of Pruſſia, which lie very low. 
Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of birds; 
others the urine of beaſts, others the ſcum of the lake Cephi- 
ſide, near the Atlantic; others a congelation formed in the 
Baltic fea, and in ſome fountains, where it is found ſwimming 
Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen, trickling into the ſea from ſub- 
terraneous ſources ; there concreted into this form, and thrown 
aſhore by the waves, : (oY 
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This laſt opinion was for a long time moſt popular, and 
ſeemed to have the beſt foundation: But this too is now diſ- 
carded, as good Amber having been found in digging the 
ground, at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, as that ga- 
thered on the coaſts, . e of 
8 | Others 


W - Others take Amber to be a compound ſubſtance, and ſ. 
chat Priiffia, and other countries, that produce Amber, are mot- 
ſtened with a bituminous juice, which mixing with the vitriolic  _ 

= ſalts abounding in thoſe places, the points of thoſe ſalts fix its 

XX fuidity,' whence it congeals ; and the reſult of that congelation 

makes what we call Amber. 55 3 
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The moſt remarkable property of Amber is that, whois = 


IT rubbed, it draws or attracts other bodies to it, and alſo, that by 
triction it is brought to yield light pretty copiouſly. As for the 
mechanical uſes of Amber, it is uſed in making varniſhes fer 
== ſeveral uſes. - | | 


To make artificial AMBER. Boil turpentine in an earthen 


1 pot; with a little cotton (ſome add a little oil) ſtirring it, till 


it is as thick as paſte, then put it into what you pleaſe, and ſer 


5M 
1. 70 | 
commonly has. 


4 it in the ſun for eight days, and it will be clear and hard: Of 
== which you may make beads, hafts of knives, or the like. 


To make yellow AMBER ſoft. Put yellow Amber into hot 


== melted wax well ſcummed, and it will be ſoft, fo tiat you may 
make things of it of what form or faſhion you pleaſe. Z 
Melt ſome turpentine in a glaſs, in a ſand heat, where the 

fire may be raiſed at diſcretion ; then provide your ſelf with three 
XX ounces of Amber, either of the whiteſt or yelloweſt fort. YL 


To melt AMBER, and caft it into any figure, with flies or any 


== /mall animals in it, as is ſeen in thoſe valuable pieces of Amber ſold 
4 a great price. From Mr. Boyle. 


| Levigate your Amber, and ſprinkle in the powdered Amber 


into the melted turpentine, ſtirring it all the while with a piece 
of fir-wood, till you find no reſiſtance; then, if you find your 
melting to reſiſt the tick, drop in, by degrees, a little Venice 
= turpentine, and keep it ſtill ſtirring, till all the powdered Am- 
ber is diſſolved, and is thick enough to pour into moulds ; and, 
when it is cold, you will have what figure you propoſe remain 


as hard as Amber itſelf, with all the ſame qualities that Amber 
An AMBER Varniſh, from Mr. Boyle. Take of white roſin 


four drachms, melt it in a clean glazed pipkin, then put into it 


two ounces of the whiteſt Amber you can get, finely powdered, 

by little and little, ſtirring it with a ſmall ſtick over a gentle 

frre, till it diſſolves, pouring in, now and then, a little oil of 
XX turpentine ; when you find it begin to grow ſtiff, fo continue to 
do till all the Amber is melted. 


But great care muſt be taken that you do not ſet the houſe 


on fire, for the very vapours of the oil of turpentine will take 
fire by heat only; but, if it ſhould happen to do ſo, imme- 
diately cover the veſſel cloſe with a flat board or wet blanket, 
We 429, the air being kept from it, it will go out. 


1 


Ik̃t will be beſt to melt the roſin in a cylindrical glaſs, in a bed 
= , of bot ſand, after the glaſs has been well annealed, or warmed 
= dy degrees, in the ſand; under which you muſt keep a gentle fire. 
. _ When the varniſh is made, pour it into a coarſe linen bag, 
and preſs it between two hot boards of oak or iron, and uſe it 
with any of your colours, as well as to varniſh.them over when 
they are painted. "FI 5 
AMBER-GREASE, is a fragrant drug, which melts pretty 
much like wax; commonly of a grey or aſh colour; uſed as a 
1604 perfume, ke. 7 i | | 2885 
1 VNaturaliſts are of various opinions, as to its origin and pro- 
| 


| 


_ duction. 8 | | TS £1 
.Some ſuppoſe it to be the excrement of a bird, which, being 
melted by the heat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the 
waves, is ſwallowed by whales, who return it back in the con- 
dition in which it is found. Some take it ſor a kind of wax or 
„ Which diſtils from trees, and drops into the ſea, where 
it congeals, and becomes Amber-greaſe, Some affirm it to be 
a vegetable production iſſuing out from the root of a tree, whoſe 
roots always ſhoot towards the ſea, and diſcharge them into it. 
Some ſuppoſe it to be a kind of a ſea muſhroom, which is torn 
up from the bottom by the violence of tempeſts; it being ob- 
ſerved, that Amber-greaſe is ſeldom found, but after ſtorms. 
Some are of opinion, that Amber-greaſe is formed from the 
honey-combs, which fall into the ſea from the rocks where 
the bees have hived, or made their neſts ; which laſt opinion 
was lately generally allowed, as having ſomething of expe- 
rience in its favour ; ſeveral pieces of it having been ſeen that 
were half Amber-greaſe, and half plain honey- comb; and large 
Pieces have been found, which, when broken, 828382 
and honey too, have been found in the middle. And others 
take it to be a bituminous matter, which is at firſt liquid and 
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1 runs into the ſea, and is there condenſed and reduced to a IF | 
{11 maſs ; of this opinion are the beſt naturaliſts. FR WO 
14188 Amber-greaſe is of conſiderable uſe in making perfumes, by 
1 | 1 melting it over a gentle fire, and making extracts, eſſences, and : 
1 tinctures of it. r - Br 
.. Amber: greaſe is often adulterated as follows: They take ben , 
170 nuts an ounce and an half, and pound them to a perfect pulp; 
{ih and add an ounce and an half of ſperma ceti ; beating them wel! ũ 
Fl together; then they add benjamin in fine powder, orrice of . 


Florence finely powdered, and white ſtarch, of each three 
ounces and an half; bitumen, reduced to fine powder, half an 
ounce; muſk, reduced to fine powder, a quarter of an ounce ; 7 
Amber-greaſe, in fine powder, three ounces; Theſe are mixed 

| | toge : | 
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I together, with a mucilage of gum tragacanth made into a maſy 


or paſte, and well wrought together with the hand. 422 
X AMBITION, is repreſented, in painting, by a virgin cloathed 
all in green, with ivy branches, ſeeming as about to leap over 

a craggy rock, on the top of which are ſcepters and crowns; 
me is attended by a lion lifting up his head. The ivy denotes 
Ambition, always climbing higher, and ſpoiling the walls; the 
"FX ambitious ſparing neither the country, religion, nor counſel- 
lors, that fo he may but only become greater than others; the 
4 lion is an emblem of pride. | 

AMERICA, is repreſented by a woman, almoſt naked, with 
1 ” a tanned or tawny aſpect, having a veil folded over her ſhoul- 
ders; round her body an artificial ornament of feathers of di- 
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vers colours; holding in her hand a bow, and having a quiver 
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: on her ſhoulder or by her fide, and at her feet a human head 
4 E pierced with an arrow, and on the ground a lizard. | 
: Naked, becauſe the inhabitants are all ſo; the arms are 
what both men and women uſe; the human head intimates that 
= they are cannibals; the lizards are reported to be ſo large there, 
2 as to devour men. CR Es | 

1 X - AMETHYST, the name of a very well known and beau- 
tiful gem. The ſtone, called Amethyſt by the ancients, was 
» = evidently that which is now called by this name, which is far 
© RT from being the caſe in regard to ſome of the other gems. And 
the gem they alſo called the hyacinth, was alſo no other than 
n a variety of this ſtone, reſembling a flower of that name! 

* They accounted, beſides that, alſo five other ſpecies of the 


2X Amethyſt, all which were truly no more than varieties of this 
50 ſtone in the degree of colour; and all which we alſo have at 
77 preſent, though not known among our jewellers under any 
* particular names. Indeed there might be numberleſs names, 
a and numberleſs ſpecies accounted of this gem, if they were to 
be given according to its different degrees of colour, it having 

ſometimes a bluer, ſometimes a redder purple, and varying in 


degree, through all the changes between the colour of the ripe 
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8 : # fineſt ſpecimens, is of the ſame hardneſs, and of equal value 
* with the ruby, It is found of various fizes, from the bigneſs 


to much more than that in length; it is as various in ſhape as 


05 | 4 = N 2 s and ſome other of the gems; it is not unfrequently 
e fine in a roundiſh or pebble-like form, ſometimes a little 
ob oF ri 4 and often thicker at one end than the other, and re- 
ge- || lembling, in ſome ſort, a pear ; it is in theſe ſhapes ſometimes 


2} Equally rounded every way, but more frequently it is flatted on 
EE £5 . one 
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dne ſide, and often has very ſmall and very bright faces on ſe- 
veral parts; though this is no unuſual form to meet it in, its 


5 per colour or ſtain is given. 


is called agaſyllis. 


9 


A M M 


mote common appearance, however, is in a cryſtalli- form fi- 


- gure, being found adhering by its baſe to ſtony matter, and either 
cruſting over the cracks, fiſſures, and ftrata, of ferrugineous 
ſtones, or coating the inſides of large „ APN nodules, re- 
ſembling thoſe hollow flints we every day ſee in England, coat- 


ed within with common ſmall pellucid cryſtals in theſe nodules. 


The Amethyſt always aſſumes the form, either of a ſhort and 


thick column of four planes, terminated by a flat and ſhort py- 
rymid of the ſame number of ſides, or the very figure of our 
common hexangular cryſtal, and ſometimes that of a long py- 


- ramid, without any column adhering to the matter of the no- 


dule by its baſe ; in the columnar ſhape, it makes the gayeſt fi- 
gure, but, in the pebble-like maſſes, it is always the hardeſt 


and moſt valuable. 


Amethyſt may be counterfeited with glaſs, to which the pro- 
'There were fine ones made in 
rance, about the year 1690, which may even impoſe on con- 
noiſſeurs, unleſs the ſtone be taken out of the collet. 
The method of giving this colour to glaſs is as follows: Take 


_ eryſtal-frit made with the moſt perfect and fine tarſo, then 


prepare a mixture of manganeſe, in powder, one pound; zaffer 
prepared, one ounce and an half ; mix theſe powders well to- 
gether, and add, to every pound of the frit, an ounce of this 


powder. Let it be put into the pots with the frit, not into the 


already made metal. When the whole has ſtood long enough 
in fuſion to be perfectly pure, work it into veſſels, and they 
Will reſemble the colour of the Amethyſt. „ 

Jet Au MON, marked his pieces with much ſuch a mark 
as in plate I. N. 7. 75 


„ AMMONIAC, as gum Ammoniac, or, as it is ſometimes, 


though improperly, called Armoniac, is a kind of gum brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbel- 
liferous plant. 


Pliny calls the tree 


or plant whence it flows metopion, and 


ſays, the gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter Am- 


mon, nigh which the tree grows. 


_ Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of a plant, a kind of ferula 


that grows in Barbary ; and that the plant which produces it, 


In the choice of Ammoniac, .chuſe that which is of a high 
colour, and not mixed with any ſcrapings of wood, ſtone, or 


ſand, which is called 0259p, i. e. fraiture : The other, which 


is full of ſtones or ſand, is called py2zua, i. e. mixture. 
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of his court. He interfered in his buſineſs with Sir Peter Lely, 
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WT 5; AMMONIAC, is a kind of falt more uſually written 


Armoniac; which ſee. 


ANAMORPHOSIS, in perſpective and painting, a mon- 


ſtrous projection; or a repreſentation of ſome image, either on 
plane or curve ſurface, deformed; which, at a certain diſ- 
ance, ſhall appear regular, and in proportion. 5 
To make an Anamorphoſis, or monſtrous projection, on a 
Draw the ſquare AB C D (plate I. fig. 4, 5.) of a bigneſs 


leaſure, and ſubdivide it into a number of leſſer ſquares. 
This ſquare or reticle is called the craticular prototype. In 


this draw the image that is to be rendered diſtorted and mon- 


'Then draw the line a b = AB; and divide it into the ſame 


number of equal parts, as the ſide of the prototype AB; and 


rect the perpendicular E V in the middle of it, fo much the 


Nonger; and draw V S perpendicular to EV, ſo much the 
morter, as you would have the image be diſtorted. 

From each of theſe diviſions draw right-lines to V, and join 
che points a and 8, as alſo the right-line a 8, through the points 
, e, /, g, draw lines parallel to ab, then will abe d be the 


Wpace that the monſtrous projection is to be delineated in, which 


Js called the craticular ectype. 


Laſtly, in every ſmall trapezium, or ſquariſh figure of the 


q , pace @ 0 c d, draw what appears delineated in the correſpon- 
ent trapezium of the ſquare A B CD. 8 


By this means you will attain a deformed image, which 


Met will appear in juſt proportion to an eye diſtant from it, the 
ength E V, and raiſed above its height VS. It will be divert- 
| HY ng to manage it ſo, that the deformed image do not repreſent 
a mere chaos, but ſome other image: Thus it has been con- 

3 trived, that a river, with ſoldiers, waggons, &c. marching along 


Henry ANDERSON, was a face-painter, and a diſciple of 


and 
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| and had a great ſhare of reputation in | thoſe times 3 he Was like: 
wiſe a landſcape-painter, and in ſtill life; as alſo a good imi- 
tator of his maſter, n renters till he left his ways and 
fell to face - painting. 1 
ANDREW ANDREANI, of Mantua; he made uſe of the 1 
two marks on plate I. Ne. 8, 93 he engraved on wood a tre 
agli, or the croſſings in his l ; the ſecond mark is found 
in the croſſings of Julius Cæſar, in ten ſheets, engraved in 1699, Wl 
and was invented by Andrew a who * engraved on 
copper. 1 
AN EMO NIES [ he way of painting them in miniature] of C 
| this flower there are many ſorts, as well double as ſingle, which 
laſt are commonly plain, and are either purple with purple and 
white, ſhaded with the ſame colour, ſome bluer ſome redder, 1 
ſometimes very pale, and ſometimes very deep. 4 

Others are coloured with lake and white, and finiſhed with 
the ſame, by diminiſhing the white, or even uſing none at all. 

Others, again, are coloured with vermilion, and ſhaded with 
the ſame colour, and deepened with carmine. 

Others are white and lemon colour. Theſe laſt are done 
with maſticote, and both the one and the other muſt be ſhaded i 

and finiſhed, ſometimes with vermilionꝭ and ſometimes with a 
very deep lake, eſpecially at the bottom of the cup, about the 
feed, which is alſo often of a blackiſh colour, which is imi- 
tated with indigo, or with black and blue, mingling, in ſome, | 
a little biſtre, and working continually with fine ſtrokes, and I 
ſcumbling the ſhades into the lights. 1 

There are ſome that have the bottom of the cup mach | 
brighter than the reſt, and even ſo as to be quite white, although 
the reſt of the Anemony be deep. 

The ſeed of all theſe Anemonies is imitated with indigo and 
black, with a very little white; ſometimes it muſt be heigh- 

tened with maſticote. | 

Double AN EMONIES, are of very various colours; 3 but the 
fineſt of them have their largeſt leaves ſtriped. 

Some of theſe ſtripes are performed with vermilion, to which 
is added carmine to finiſh them, ſhading the reſt of the leaves 

with indigo, 

For the ſmalle leaves within, Jay on a mixture of vermilion 
and white, and ſhade with vermilion mixed with carmine, and 
here and there be very ſtrong, particularly in the heart or cab- 
bage, near the great leaves on the ſhady fide, and finiſh with 
hair ſtrokes of carmine, which muſt humour the ſtripes, and 
turn of the leaves, : pa 
| The ftripes of others are coloured and finiſhed with carmine 

only, as well as the inner or ſmaller leaves; but yet obſerving WW be 
to 


teave 4 little round in the midſt of theſe laſt, where a deep 
1 urple or violet muſt be laid, which muſt be ſcumbled into the 
e; and, the whole being finiſhed, lay on broad ſtrokes of 
Nis W colour around the ſmaller leaves, eſpecially on the 
ax fide; and ſcumble them into the greater, which muſt for 
e reſt be ſhaded with indigo and black. 

nn ſome others, the ſmaller leaves are of lake or purple, al- 
94 dugh the ſtripes of the greater are carmine. 


Soft of the large leaves, with vermilion under it in ſome places; 
n which muſt be ſcumbled into the ſhades of the ground, 
hich are of indigo and white. 

8 ET The ſmaller leaves are laid in with maſticote, and are ſhaded 
ESrith a very deep carmine on the light ſide, leaving here the 
aſticote almoſt to itſelf, and only dividing the leaves with a 
'Y line touching of orpiment and carmine, which ſmaller leaves 
Way be ſometimes ſhaded with a very little pale green. 

| In here are double Anemonies all red, and of a violet co- 
our; the firſt are coloured with vermilion and carmine, with 
Fcarce any white, and are ſhaded with carmine alone, well 


Wmitated with purple and white, and are finiſhed without white. 


ere ſuggeſted. 
The green of both the one and the other muſt be verditer, 
mixt with maſticote for the dead colouring, and it muſt be fi- 
iſhed with bladder green. 

Their ſtalks incline to be a little reddiſh ; reſorts they are 
Wo be ſhaded with carmine, and ſometimes with green after 
t 7 are laid in with maſtico. 


gelo Caravaggio, lived at Rome, Naples, and Venice, excelled 
in battles and landſcapes, died in the year 1609, aged forty 
years. 

Philippe 4 ANGELO, a Roman, born in the year 1570. 
Ne practiſed for the _ part in battles and landſcapes, died 
at Venice anno tat. 4 


ion WY Michael ANGFLO PACE, born 1610, and ca Ned Cam- 
and pidoglio, was a diſciple of Fioravanti. and very much eſteemed 
ab- Wall over Italy, for his admirable talent in painting fruit and 
vith til life. He died at Rome anno 1670, leaving behind him 


and ¶ two ſons, of whom Gio Battiſta was brought up to hiſtory- 


painting, under Franceſco Mola. 


Une Michae! ANGELO BUANOROTT, of noble deſcent, | 


ing Worn in the year 1474, ſcholar of Dominico Ghirlandaio, 
to dives 


ANG ND Ii N 


There are others whoſe ſtripes are carmine in the middle of 


zummed, that they may be very deep; purple Anemonies are 


In ſhort, there are of all colours of theſe double Anemonies, 
s well as of the ſingle, which are to be painted by the rules 


:ippo ANGELI, called Napolitani, imitated Michael An- 
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lived ie ada W . in r Kah = 
ture, and architecture, died in the year 1564, aged ninety years 
Michael ANGELO CERQUOZZI, called Dalle Battagli., 
| porn in 1600, ſcholar of Antonio Salvatti, a Bologneſe, lived 
at Rome, = for battles and fut, died in the year 1660, "Ta 
+ ANGER „is a turbulent agitation, excited. in the appetite 5 
by grief and boldneſs; by which the ſoul is retired into itſelf, 
to avoid the injury received, and at the ſame time is raiſed 
againſt the 5 of the injury, to be revenged of it. 1 
All the motions are therefore very great and violent, and allf 
the parts agitated ; the muſcles muſt be very apparent, — 
and more ſwelled than Ys and the vains and nerves 


ſtrained. - 4 
How Anger is repreſented i in drawing and painting % Lo 

plate II. 1 
ANGER, is repreſented i in painting by a young man, round [ 


ſhouldered, his face bloated, ſparkling eyes, a round brow, 1 
ſharp noſe, wide noſtrils; he is clad all in red, his creſt is a} 
| boar's head; from which iſſues fire and ſmoke ; he holds i in one 
hand a drawn ſword ; and in the other a lighted torch. 3 þ 
He is repreſented young ; becauſe youth-is prone to angel Fl 
The boar is an animal much inclined to wrath ; the ſworl|# 
ſhews, that Anger preſently lays hold of it; the cheeks putt 
and bloated, intimate, that Anger often alters the face, by the. 


boiling of the blood; and inflames the eyes. 9 
Gum ANIME, } a kind of gum or roſin, of which then! 1 


Gum ANIMͤI, F are two ſorts, the oriental and occidental. 
The oriental gum Anime, is diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts; 
the firſt is white, the ſecond blackiſh; z in ſome reſpects like 
myrrh; the third pale, reſinous, and dry. 1 
The occidental flows from an inciſion in a tree growing in; 
New-Spain, called there courbati ; it it tranſparent, and of 2 
colour like to that of frankincenſe. Its ſmell is very agreeable, 
and it eaſily conſumes in the fire: All the ſeveral kinds are uſed} 
in perfumes, by reaſon of their charming ſmell ; but bdelliun*X 
is frequently ſold inſtead of it. = 
ANNEALING, commonly called Nealing, is a term uſed 
for the preparing of ſeveral matters, by heating or baking then 1 
in an oven, or the like. 1 
ANNEALING of Glaſs, is the baking of it, to dry, rates 
nd give it the due conſiſtence, after it has been blown and 
| faſhioned into the proper works. L 
This is uſually performed in a kind of e 1 m 
Leer, built over the melting furnace. Annealing or nealing 4 no 
glass, 


„ . & „ 
fen, is commonly uſed for the ſtaining of glaſs with metal co- 
lie ANNEALING of feel, is the heating it in the fire to a blood- 
nme heat, and then taking it out, and letting it cool gently of 
1j ͤ * ag | 
IE This is done to make it ſofter, in order to engrave or punch 
upon it. | | | 
ANTICS 
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work, through the whole piece, without change or alteration. 
ANITIOVUE, ancient; the term is chiefly uſed by ſculptors, 
FE painters, and architects, who apply it to ſuch pieces of ſculp- 
XX ture, painting, and architecture, &c. as were made at the time, 
= when the arts were in their greateſt perfection among the an- 
= cient Greeks and Romans, viz. from the age of Alexander the 
Great to the time of the emperor Phocas, when Italy became 
aj over-run by the Goths and Vandals. In this ſenſe, the word 
one is the contrary of modern. Thus we ſay, the Antique manner, 
the Antique taſte, an Antique buſt, &c. It is ſometimes even 
cContradiſtinguiſhed from ancient, which denotes a leſſer degree 
of antiquity, when the art was not in its utmoſt purity. 
== ANTIMONY, is a mineral ſubſtance of a metalline na- 
ture, having all the ſeeming characters of a real metal, except 
malleability. 1 6, . A 5 
It is properly called a ſemi- metal; it being a foſſile glebe, 
1 compoſed of ſome undetermined metal, combined with a ſul- 
2X phureous and ſtony ſubſtance. „ | 
= Antimony is found in mines of all metals; but chiefly in 
x thoſe of ſilver and lead; but that, found in gold mines, is uldal- 
in 8 y eſteemed the beſt, There are alſo particular mines of it, as 
Xx thoſe in Hungary, Tranſylvania, Germany, and in ſeveral pro- 
& vinces of France. e TSA S 


e uſel I, is found in clods or ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, bearing a near 


ellium reſemblance to black-lead, except that it is lighter and harder; 
and thence it is called marcaſite of lead; and its metalline part 

ls ſuppoſed to be of that ſpecies. | | | 65 
|} Antimony has ſomething particular in its texture, being full 
| of little ſhining veins or threads, like needles, brittle as glaſs. 


arden, Sometimes it has veins of a red or golden colour intermixed, 


n and which is called male Antimony; as that, which has not theſe 

7 ſpecks, is called female. | EY 
It will fuſe in the firg, though not without ſome difficulty, 
and diffolves more eaſi}y in water. FA : 
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thereof, ſuch as it appears to 


, — # * , ? a 8.4 
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' Aﬀer it has been dug out of the earth, it is put into large 


crucibles, and fuſed with a violent fire, and afterwards poured | | 


into.cones or antimanial borns ; which is the common or crude 
Ae of the ſhops ; the apex of which is 1 the beſt 
and pureſt part, as the baſis or broadeſt part is the fouleſt. 


The uſes of Antimony are numerous and important. It is 


mingled with tin, to make it white and harder; and with bell- 


metal, to render the ſound more clear; and is a common in- 


redient in ſpecula, or burning concaves, ſerving to give them 
1 poliſh. It is. a 1 4 the aſſiſtant in TIES of metals. 
A. P. M. A. ſignifies Abbas Primaticctus, inv. Marc Antho- 
ny, exc, This mark is found in a plate, repreſenting a ſhepherd 
] ing under a tree; and another holding his hand on an univer- 
al planiſphere. | 2 3 
APPARENT Magnitude, of MY object, is the magnitude 
Eto 5 ani 22 . 
- APPARENT Place, of any beck in optics, is that wherein 
it appears, when ſeen through one or more glaſles ; the Appa- 


rent place is different from the real one; for when, by refraction 


through glaſſes, that pencil of rays, which falls on the pupil of 
the eye, from each point of any near object, is made to flow 
as cloſe together as that which comes from a diſtant one; or 


when, by the ſame means, the rays, coming from diſtant ob- 
_ jects, are made to diverge as much as if they lowed from near 
ones; then the eye muſt neceſſarily ſee the place of the object 


changed, which change is its Apparent place. 
APPEARANCE, in perſpective, is the repreſentation, or 
fy of a figure or object upon the perſpective plane. 
a he Appearance of an objective right- line is always a right- 
Direct APPEARANCE, in optics, is the view or fight of an 

object by direct rays, without either refraction or reflection. 
APELLES, 2 to Pliny, ſurpaſſed all that ever went 


before him, or came after him; and was born in the 112th 
Olympiad, after the building of Rome 420 years, and 324 be- 


fore Chriſt. _ 333 | 
Strabo ſays he was born in Epheſus, where he put himſelf 


_ apprentice to Pamphilus. 


APOLLO, is repreſented as a young man, without a beard, 


and rays of light about his head, having, in one hand, a hasp 
and the three graces, and in the other a ſhield and arrows. 


He is alſo repreſented with long curled hair, crowned with 
laurel, in a purple robe, holding a ſilver bow in his hand, and 
placed on a throne of emeralds. He was ſtiled the god of wiſ- 
dom, phyſic, muſic, and learning. WY 

APPREHENSION, is repreſented, in painting, by a yours 


' 2 


ady 


#3 
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ua of.s middle ſtatue, dloathed all in white; briſk and active, 
XX piſpoled t0 liſten to another ſpeaking; having in one hand a 
XX cameleon, and in the other a mirrour. n 


* 


Fler youth denotes her aptneſs to apprehend and learn; the 
"> fameis intimated by her middle ſtature ; for the upper rooms 
"= ard always worſt fufniſhed, is ufually ſpoken of a very tall per- 
fon. Her white cloathing is, becauſe white is the ground of 
an colours; ſhe, being on tiptoe, ſhews her being in readineſs 
to learn and underſtand; the glaſs intimates, that ſhe imprints 
FX things en herſeff, and makes all ſhe heats and ſees her own. 
"XZ APRIL, is repreſented like a young man in green, adorned 
with a garland of myttle, and hawthorn buds, winged, holding 
in one hand primroſes and violets, and in the other the Zodiac 
gn Tarn, 
XZ —' AQUA-FORTIS, is a corrofive liquor, uſed as a men- 
ſttruum for diſſolving filyer and all other metals, except gold. 
"IX Aqva-ForTtrs, is principally extracted from ſalt- petre, which 
is the only ſalt that will act on ſilver. 8 
In preparing AQUA-FORTI1S, either ſand, alum, or vitriol, 
is mixed, or the two laſt together with ſalt-petre, and then 
XX diftifſed by a violent fire, and the fumes being caught, condenſing 
in the receiver, become the Aqua- fortis. N e 
I ſome of theſe matters are not added to the nitre, it will 
ur 2X run too readily, and ſo prevent the evaporation ; but, the fuſion 
deing prevented, the parts of the falt, receiving more violent 
impreſſions from the fire, are converted into a volatile ſpirit. 
or # _ Herice to try, whether or no Aqua-fortis be pure, put a 
rain of a ſolution of filver in Aqua- fortis info a like quantity 
t- ol the water, and if the ſolution remains without either the 
x water's turning milky, or the ſilver precipitating, the Aqua- 
an ßortis is pure. | a | - 
D Dyers uſe it in dying ſcarlet, &c. refiners for parting or ſe- 
parating ſilver from gold or copper. 1 
Alſo for colouring of bone, ivory, &c. which is done by ſteep- 
ing the things therein, after they have been firſt tinged with 
"x <opperas or verdigreaſe. : SHY 
Some alſo turn it into Aqua regia, by diſſolving in it a fourth 
part of its weight of ſa] armoniac, and then ſain therewith ivory 
hats and bones of a fine purple colour, 15 . 
nas Book-binders alſo throw it on leather, and ſo marble the 
| covers of books, CCC LY 
ith Diamond- cutters alſo uſe it, to ſeparate diamonds from me- 
and tialline powders. | gy 15 
It is alſo uſed in etching on copper or braſs plates. 
Mr. Boyle tells us, he has cauſed canes to be ſtained like 
= fortoile-ſhell, by laving on them a mixture of it with oil of 
= . : C 2 vitriol 
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vitriol ſeveral times, over live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate | 


the deeper, and afterwards giving them a gloſs with alittle ſoft 

Wax and a dry cloth. Si V 
AQUA-FORTIS is of various and extenſive uſe to workers in 

moſaic, for ſtaining and colouring their woods. | 


s 


There are ſeveral forts of Aqua-fortis, prepared after diffe- 


rent manhers, e to the different uſes they are de- 
igned for; but all of them always with ſalt-petre or nitre, 
which is the principal ingredient in Aqua-ſortis. P 
5 his which follows, is one of thoſe that has a peculiar com- 
ition. V "SE | 
"Take one pound of nitre, or ſalt-petre refined; three pounds 
of roch allum, calcined on the fire- ſhovel; and four ounces of 
cryſtalline arſenic; reduce all into a fine powder, to which 
add ſeven ounces of fine ſand (but Neri ſays lime) and, having 
well mixed the whole compoſition, put it into a glaſs cucurbit, 
always leaving one third part of it empty ; two thirds being 
filled, lute the cucurbit well with a ſtrong lute, which is to be 
made as follows: 8 92 
Take one part of loam (a fat earth) which is found in ri- 
vers, three parts of ſand, of common wood-aſhes well ſifted, 
of the ſhearings of woollen cloth, each half a pound; mix the 
whole well together, and, putting water to them, make a foft 
paſte; to which add one third part of common ſalt powdered, 
and work them all well together, and then uſe them in luting 
Four veſſelss. „„ 8 
But, before you put the cucurbit or body on, you muſt lay 
ſand four inches deep, and thick iron bars, to bear the weight, 
then fit a head, and cloſe the joints well with a lute made of 
fine flour, and lime powdered, and mixed with whites of eggs: 
Then put on the joints, rollers of fine linen, then lute it again, 
and put on linen rollers again, three or four times, each time 
letting it dry before you put on the next roller, and then this 


will bear the violence of the fire, and the penetrating force of 


the ſpirits of the Aqua- fortis. 


After that, you muſt put this body of the alembic in a deep 1 


earthen pan, made of the ſame earth as crucibles, filled with 


ſand, fo that it be buried in the ſand, within two inches of the 
Joints; then ſet it in a wind - furnace, fit and capable to main- 1 


ain an equal fire. See the article FURNACE. 


Your alembic being thus fitted, you muſt fit to the head a bl 1 
Fal receiver very capacious, the better to reſiſt the force of tlñe 


pirits, otherwiſe all may break. 


Lute it well to the mouth of the alembic, as you did tbe 
joints before, and with the ſame precaution of letting it dry |} 
each time in the air, taking care not to kindle the fire in the 7 
| 1 1 furnace, 
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= neceſſary, 5 = a l 8 
The whole being thus in right order, kindle a ſmall- coal 
fire for the ſpace of three hours, during which time, the windy 
partieles, that are in the materials, and which would brink 
them, will be drawn off into the receiver. | 
So continue a moderate fire for ſix hours, then increaſe it lit- 
lite by little, putting in, at laſt, billets of dry oaken wood to the 
"XX coals for ſix hours more, till the alembic or head begins to be 
X tinged yellow, and the ſpirits begin to riſe. | 
: Obſerve to continue this regimen or degree of fire, til] the 
I head and receiver begin to grow red; then augment it till the 
v8 + alembic becomes of a deep red ; continue this degree of the 
fire, as long as that colour laſts, till all the ſpirits are drawn off, 
and the head and receiver begin, by degrees, to grow clear, 
and re-aſſume their common colour in cooling; which, ſome- 
times, will be two days firſt. e 
idNotwithſtanding, you muſt continue the fire two days after- 
wards, then let the furnace cool of itſelf; taking care, that 
while the alembic and receiver are ſtill red, and the fire in 
force, that you admit no cool air into the place, and that no- 
| === thing cold touch them, which would break them. | 
When all is cold, cover the head and receiver with wet 
linen, that the ſpirits which are about the head and receiver, 
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may the better ſink to the bottom of the receiver, and let it 
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Then bathe the joints and the luting with warm water, in 
order the better to looſen the bandage, and ſo take off the 
head from the receiver, otherwiſe it would be difficult to do it; 
then you may break the body, which will be good for nothing, 
and take out the fæces, which reduce again to powder. 
Add to each pound of that powder four ounces of refined ni- 
tre, and put the whole into a cucurbit, or body, on which pour 
all the Aqua- fortis, before diſtilled; then put on the head and 
ere eiver, and lute it and dry it well, as you did before, having 
put it on the ſame ſand furnace; during the firſt four hours 
e | make a gentle fire, which afterwards may be increaſed by little 
end little, till the head and receiver begin to grow clear, and 
all the ſpirit is drawn over. * 
a After which, let all cool, covering the head and receiver 
2 » th wet cloths, and let it ſtand twelve hours, as before. Then 
unlute the joints again with warm water, and put the Aqua- 
e Fortis into glaſs veſſels, well ſtopped, that the ſpirits may not 
exhale, and keep it for the uſes hereafter mentioned. 
This is the Aqua- fortis called water of ſeparation, and the 
"A beſt that can be made, | | 
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22 AQU | 
There axe ſome, who, inſtead of roche allum, take the beſt 
Roman vitriol, or the like. . 
Fou may know whether the vitripl be proper for this uſe or 
not, by rubbing it on a piece of well paliſhed iron; if it be, it 
will leave a copper colour on it; then this vitriol will make an 
Aqua- fortis far more penetrating than the former. See the pu- 1 
Tification of this vitriol, under the article VITRIOL. 

Aqua Marina, à gem or precious ſtone, of a ſea · green co- 
lour, It is found along the coaſts, and is ſaid to vie with the 
amethyſt in hardneſs. | 

Some critics have contended for its being the ſixth ſtone in 
the rationale of the Jewiſh high-prieſt-; called, in the Hebrew, 

= tharſis, which has been rendered in the Latin, beryllus, and by 
| others, chryſolithus ; ſeveral lapidaries take it for the beryl. 

AUA Are, to make. Take putty, or tin calcined 

very fine and pure, one ounce; quickſilver purified, two gunces z 

mix them, and make an amalgama: Waſh this with fair wa- 

ter till it comes off clear and colourleſs ; then dry it perfectly, 

put it into a matraſs, with ſuch a degree of heat as is neceſſary 

for ſublimation : When it has been ſublimed and is grown cold, 

take out the ſublimate; to which add an ounce of Venetian cor- 

roſive ſublimate ; grind them well together on a porphyry, then . 

put them into another matraſs, cloſe it very well, and ſink it 

all over in a veſſel of water; ſo, in a ſhort time, the whole 

maſs will be reſolved into water: Filtre this into a glaſs re- 

ceiver, and coagulate on a gentle ſand- heat to a eryſtalline ſubC- 

ſtance ; reduce this in a mortar to a very fine powder, and ſearce 

it through a fine ſieve, put it into a matraſs, ſtop it well, and 

digeſt in balneo mariæ, to be reſolved into water, which keep 

> for uſe, in making artificial pearls, ke. = 

Aqua 2 is nothing but a common Aqua- fortis, 

AQUA Regia, J wherein one-fourth of its weight of fal- 

armoniac has been diſſolved. . = 

But, in order to have a good and ſtrong Aqua regalis, you 

muſt take one pound of Aqua-fortis, prepared as directed, and 

put it into a glaſs matraſs ; and add to it only two ounces of ſal- 

armoniac, then ſet the matraſs into a warm bath, or pan of 
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| warm water, and ſtir it often, that the ſal-armoniac may be 
| well diſſolved in the Aqua- fortis; which will be tinged of a yel- 
low colour. 5 | | x 
T Then you muſt add as much fal-armoniac to it as the Aqua- rn 
| fortis can diflolve, then let it ſettle a little, and the ſal-armoniac F | © 
| will leave at the bottom all its earthy parts  ' t 
| After that decant it gently. off into another veſſel, ſo as not n 


to diſturb the ſettling at the bottom, or rather filtre it through ö 
whited- brown paper. | SEES, | 3 


— 


not at all, for reaſons which chym 


than the common Aqua tegahs, _—_ ſilver, which a — 
Hts are acquainted with. 


” 


Gum ARABIC, is the name of a gum which diſtils from a 


a ſpecies of acacia, growing in Arabia and Egypt. 
It is very common among us, but little is to be met with 


| 5 ARI 1 
This water will diſſolve gold and other metals, far better 


that is genuine; it is ſuſpetied to be adulterated with our com- 


mon plum-tree gums. © | 

That is accounted the beſt, which is in ſmalleſt pieces, and 
almoſt of a white colour. BE 

ARCHITECTURE, is repreſented, in painting and fculp- 


ture, by a woman fitting upon a piece of a pillar, having all 


ſorts of tools and inſtruments about her, looking carneſtly upon 


a draught or deſign, which lies in her lap; behind her a perſon 
repreſenting reaſon, looking likewife upon the draught, on her 
head a helmet, in her left hand Pallas's ſhield, and in her 
right-hand Mercury's. caduceus, En | 
ARCHITECTURE Military, is repreſented in painting, &c. 
as a woman of ripe years, in a noble garment of divers colours; 
a gold chain about her neck, with a diamond in one hand, the 
mariners compaſs in the other, the deſcription of an hexagon 


fortification, a ſwallow on her fiſt, a pick-ax and ſpade at her 


feet. Her party-coloured veſtments denote the underſtanding 
of divers contrivances in this art ; the golden chain and diamond 
denote durability and excellency ; for fortifications are the beſt 
jewels of princes, ſecuring them from enemies; the ſwallow is 
remarkable for the artificial building her neſt. 

_ ARDICES, the Corinthian, and Telephanes, of Sicyon, or 


# Crato, of the ſame city, were the perſons, who made the firſt 
ſteps towards the advancement of painting. 
| | Theſe began to add other lines, by way of ſhadowing, to 


their figures, which gave them an appearance of roundnefs and 
much more ſtrength. This manner was called graphice, but 


the advantages it brought to its inventors were ſo inconſi- 


derable, that they ſtill found it neceſſary to write, under every 
individual piece, the name of whatever it was deligned to re- 
preſent, leſt, otherwiſe, the ſpectatots ſhould never be able, of 


; N themſelves, to make the diſcovery. , 


ARGENTUM Muſicum, 15 kind of liquid filver to write 
ARGENTUM Muſtwum, J with; take one ounce of tin, 


melt it, and put thereto tartar and quickſilver, of each one 

2X ounce; ſtir them well together until they are cold, then pound 

tem in a mortar, and grind them with a ſtone and muller ; 

mix the whole with gum-water, and you may write there 

with, and afterwards poliſh it. 

1 ARISTOCRACY, is repreſented in painting as a lady in 
f * 
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the prime of her years, attired in a ſplendid habit, fitting ma+ 
jeſtically in a chair of ſtate, a crown of gold on her head, hold- 
ing in her right hand a bundle of rods 3 together, and a 
arland of laurel, and, in her left, a head - piece; on her right- 
de is a baſon and a purſe full of gold and precious jewels, and 
on her Yeft W 9 9 
- ARITHMETIC, is painted in cloth of gold, or other- 
wiſe, as a beautiful lady, in garments of different colours, be- 
ſprinkled with muſical notes, and in the ſkirts is writen par and 
impar, even and odd; in her left-hand the numeration table. 
| Her handſomeneſs denotes the beauty of all things in number, 
weight, and meaſure ; her perfect age-ſhews the perfection of 
this art; the various colours ſhew, that ſhe gives principles to 
all parts of the mathematics. 2 „ 

ARMENUS Bolus, i. e. bole armoniac or ammoniac, a 
kind of earth brought from Armenia. It is of a pale- red co- 
lour, and partakes much of the nature of ſtone; but is ſoft, fat, 
friable, eaſily pulveriſed, and ſticks to the tongue. 
This bole is eaſily falſified, and the merchants frequently 
ſell Lemnian earth inſtead of it. | 8 | 

Matthiolus ſays, it is found in gold, filver, and copper mines. 

ARMONIAC, 0 is a ſort of volatile ſalt, of which there 

AMMONIAC, are two kinds, ancient and modern, 

The ancient fal Armoniac, called, alfo, ſal Cyreniac, de- 
ſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native falt, generated 
in the earth, or rather the ſands, in thoſe large inns or cara - 
vanſera's, where the crowds of pilgrims, coming from all parts 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, were wont to lodge. The 
way of conveyance being, in thoſe parts, commonly by camels ; 
and thoſe creatures, when in Cyrene, a province of Egypt, 
wherein that celebrated temple ſtood, urining in the ſtables, 
or, as ſome ſay, in the parched ſands ; Of this urine, which is 
remarkably ſtrong, ſublimed by the heat of the ſun, aroſe a 
kind of falt, ſometimes called Ammoniac, and ſometimes Cy- 
reniac, from the region, 

This ſalt being no longer found in theſe parts, ſome authors 
ſuſpect there never was any ſuch thing; and that the ancient, 
as well as the modern ſal Armoniac, was factitious. 

Ihe modern fal Armoniac is compound and factitious. 

The public has been for a long time at a loſs, both as to the 
place from whence it comes, and how it was made; all that was 
known for certain, was, that it came from the Levant. 

But Sicard, the jeſuit, ſays, it is made in Egypt, in a fort 
of ovens, contrived for the purpoſe, the tops of which are per- 
forated with ſeveral longitudinal clefts; and on theſe cleſts "= 
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5 aid ſeveral long - necked glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, a little 


Fa -ſalt, and the urine of cattle, well ſtopped. 
® Theſe are covered up with a body of clay and brick, all but 
he necks, which lie open to the air; and then, the fire being 
ut into the oven, it is kept up for three days and three nights 
cceſſive)/ .. „ 
The phlegm of the materials containedꝭ in the bottles bein 
us exhaled by the heat of the fire, and the acids and alcaline 
its abounding therein being thus brought together, near the 
ecks of the bottles, they coaleſce, harden, and form a whitiſh 
Wnaſs, which is the ſal Ammoniac. ha 
# ARROGANCE, is painted in the perſon of a lady cloathed 
In a green garment ; with aſſes ears, holding under her left- 
Irm a peacock, and extending the right-arm, points with her 
re- finger. „ 
> 7 aſcribes to itſelf what is not its own, therefore, 
bas the ears of an aſs, for this vice proceeds from ſtupidity 
Ind ignorance ; the peacock intimates the putting a value upon 
—pne'sſelf, and deſpiſing others. os” 
ZX ARSENIC, is a ponderous mineral ſubſtance, extremely 
Fauſtic or corroſive, to the degree of a violent poiſon. 
There are divers kinds of Arſenic, viz. yellow, or native red, 
nd cryſtalline, RT pal 
Native Arſenic, is of a yellow or orange colour; whence it 
þ alſo called auripigmentum or orpiment. 
| It is chiefly found in copper mines, in a kind of glebes or 
tones, of different ſizes and figures. = 
| As to the colour, though it is always yellow, yet admits of 
livers ſhades and mixtures, as a golden-yellow, reddiſh-yellow, 
preen-yellow, &c. FEE 5 
It is found to contain a ſmall quantity of gold, but ſo little as 
Pot to quit the coſt of ſeparating. Of this are prepared two 
ther ſorts of Arſenic, white and red. 
12 3 called realgal, is only the native yellow, rubi- 
ed by fire. 3 
The white or cryſtalline, is drawn from the yellow by ſub- 
ming it with a portion of ſea-ſalt. 9 
| White and yellow Arſenic, are alſo procurable from cobalt; 
he method of which, as practiſed in Hungary, is as follows: 
| The cobalt being reduced to powder, and the light ſandy 
art waſhed off by a current of water, what remains is put into 
furnace; the flame of which, paſſing over the powder, takes 
me arſenical part along with it, in form of a ſmoke ; which 
deing received by a chimney, and carried thence into a cloſe 
prick channel, flicks by the way to the ſides, and is Raped 
1 8 
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off in form of a whitiſh or yellowiſh powder. From what 6 7 
mains of the cobalt, they proceed to make ſmalt. 1 a? 
The ſmalleſt quantity of any of theſe Arſenics, being miu 
with any metal, renders it kriable, and e, deſtroys ing b- 
malleability. oF 
Hence the refiners dread nothing fo much as Arfenic in this - i 
metals; nor could any thing be ſo advantageous to them as 
menſtruum, that would abſorb or act on Arſenic alone; o 
then their metals would be n purihed, without flying o 
or evaporating. "= 
A ſingle grain of Arſenic will turn a pound of copper into 
beautiful ſeeming ſilver; this hint many perſons have endesa 
voured to improve on, for making of ſilver; but in vain, be- 
cauſe it could never be brought to ſuftain the hammer; an 
ſome have been 7 ed for coinin 9 of this ſpurious ſilver, 
Of the colour of the be ASHES. The colour of the bei 
Aſhes is a fine blue or ſky colour. The manner of examining 
the colour is as follows, viz. by throwing a piece of very fin 
white cloth or crape over the Afhes ;' yo 2 if the Afhes appeal 
of a beautiful blue through the thin cloth, and the whitenefs d 
the cloth plainly appears as ſpread over the Aſhes ; it is a fatiſ- 
factory proof that the Aſhes are the beſt and fineſt. = 
This fort of Aſhes is uſed in the linen manufacture in Bra 
bant, and by the thread bleachers; this is generally the ſcarcel 
ſort, and bears the higheſt price, and is not only fit to give 1 5 
luſtre to linen, but is proper for all other e ee could 
it be had in great plenty. ; 
To dye cloth, Sc. ASH Colour. To dye a piece of fifteen eb 
of cloth, &c. of an Aſh colour, firſt dye it a ſæy colour, with 
woad and indigo; then rinſe it out clean, and dry it; then ap 
ply the following black: Take four ounces of beaten galls 
one drachm of burnt alum ; half a pound of vitriol ; boil th 1 oF 
dye, and the ſtuff in it, for half an hour; then paſs it through 
and rinſe it; then add to the ſuds three ounces of braſil, hall | 
has been before boiled in a ſkillet in part; three quarts of than 3 | 
lye; half an ounce of rock falt or fal gemmæ, and you will 
have a beautiful Aſh colour. 
Vou may alſo prepare this colour brighter with galls; but, 10 
the luſtre be not good, when taken out of the woad or ind : P 
copper to try, then add four ounces of fumach ; fix ounces oil 
vitriol; three ounces of madder ; three ounces of ſalt; half a 
ounce of burnt alum. | 
But the firſt Aſh colour is the more beautiful and rafting. WW, 
Another method of dying ASH Colours, Take a ſufficient quan- , | 
tity of water; nut-galls, bruiſed ſmall, eight ounces ; Hg 3 
two ounces; put all into the veſſel, and let them boil; then er 
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u twenty yards of broad cloth, and handle it, letting it boil 
9 © | 7 


wo hours; then cool it, and put in copperas two ounces, and 
ix en enter the cloth again, and handle it; then let it boil a 
. uarter of an hour, and cool it. If you would have it ſadder, 
r mu put in more copperas. = 1 
den Note, That handling of it ſignifies to roll it on the roller, 
% it is boiling, and to let it all in again, to hinder its ſpotting, 
nd to make it take colour equally. Cooling it ſignifies to 
: bo ke it up and air it. . | | | 
Te dye the beſt Ash Colour, Take fair water, a ſufficient 
Lantity ; red tartar, four ounces; nut-galls, three ounces ; 
ruiſe them ſmall, and enter twenty yards of cloth, boil it an 
Pour an half; then cool and ſadden it as you think fit. 
Eau ASHFIELD, a gentteman well deſcended, who 
e both in oil and crayons ; he was diſciple to Mr. Wright, 
a painted ſome heads as big as the life; he firſt found out the 
ay to multiply the number and variety of teints in crayons, 
ad therewith to draw various complexions, in imitation of oil- 
ainting; this be performed on paper, and practiſed ſeveral 
ears with deſerved applauſe ; he fold thoſe heads at ten pounds 
W-picce. 10 5 
1 Fran him Mr. Luttrell bad his inſtructions, who has im- 
proved that invention, and multiplied the variety of colours, to 
ect any thing; as alſo found out a method, unknown before, 
ven e draw with thoſe chalks or crayons on copper-plates, either 
Ifter the life or hiſtorically. Oy 
E ASIA, is repreſented in painting, &c. wearing a garland of 
arieus flowers, and fruits, clad in a rich veſtment embroidered; 
Polding in her right hand branches with roots of caſſia, pepper, 
nd cloves, and in her left hand a cenſer ſmoaking ; and by her 
camel on its knees. USE a 
| the The garland imitates, that Aſia produces delightful things, 
eceſſary for human life; her garment, the great plenty of thoſe 
tba ich materials; the bundle of ſpices, that ſhe diſtributes them 
V other parts of the world. The cenſer ſignifies the odorife- 
uus gums and fpices it produces; and the camel is a beaſt 
oper to Aſia. | OE 
1 | Michael L'ASNE, engraved the rudiments of deſigns, and 
ther plates, and uſed the mark. See plate I, No. 10. 
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es 9 09 | Double ASPECT, in painting, is uſed, where a ſingle figure 
1f no contrived, as to repreſent two or more different objects, 
Witter. by changing the poſition of the eye, or by means of an- 
8 j pular glaſſes. 8 5 
AsslDUIT L, is repreſented in painting, as an ancient wo- 
man, holding in both her hands an hour-glaſs, and on one ſide 
n ener eis a rock, ſurrounded with a branch of ivy. ba 
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Her age denotes that time and labour are continually deſtroy. 
ing us; and ſhe therefore holds an hour-glaſs, which requires 
diligence in turning, and often moving it, left it ſtop. 
ASSISTANCE, is repreſented in painting, &c. by a man in 
years, clad in white, and over all a purple mantle ; a ray ſhining 
round him, crowned with a garland of olive; a chain about . 
his neck, and a heart for a pendant; his right arm is extended, 
and his hand open; in his left hand he holds a ſtake, ſurrounded WY 
with a vine, and at his right is a ſtork.— His age intimates his 
diſcretion, not being intent upon avarice, in giving his helping Wi 
hand. The white raiment indicates his ſincerity, without ſelf- WA - 
intereſt. The ſplendid ray denotes divine aſſiſtance, without 
which, as the wife without the huſband, it is like the vine 
without the ſtake ; the ſtork, the natural affection of parents. 
ART, is repreſented, in painting, by an agreeable woman, 
who ſeems to be ingenious by her very looks ; ſhe is habited in 
a gown of green, holding in her right hand a hammer, an en- 
graving tool, and a pencil, and in her left hand a ſtake, that 
upports a vine.— The agreeableneſs of her countenance de- 
 elares the charming nature of Arts, attraQting all eyes to it, 
and gaining the author's approbation and commendation ; the 
three inſtruments are for imitating nature; the ſtake ſupplies ll 
nature's defects, in holding up the tender plant. 8 TH 
 ARTIFICE, in painting, &c. is repreſented as a comely 
man, in a richly embroidered garment, laying his hand upon WW 
a ſcrew of perpetual motion, and by his right he ſhews a hive Mie 
of bees. He is nobly cloathed, becauſe Art is noble of itſelf ; i: 
his hand upon the ſcrew ſhews, that engines have been con- 
trived by induſtry, and by thoſe incredible things, like the per- 
petual motion, have been performed. — The hive intimates the 
induſtry of bees, which, being inconſiderable, are nevertheleſs 
great as to their conduct. "441 = 
ASTONISHMENT, proceeds from an exceſs of admira- Hai 
tion, which ſurpriſe is ſometimes ſo ſtrong, as to drive the ſpi- Mai 
rits towards the place from whence the impreſſion of the object 
is received; and being ſo much employed in conſidering this 
impreſſion, that there remain no ſpirits to. paſs through the iſh 
muſcles ; the body becomes immoveable as a ſtatue. 
How this paſſion is repreſented in drawing and painting, ſee o 
the figures of admiration and Aſtoniſnment in plate II. 3 
ASTRONOMY, is painted with a filver creſcent on het 
forehead, an azure mantle, a watchet ſcarf, beſprinkled with 
golden ſtars. | | "_ „ D 
It is alſo repreſented as a lady in a ſtarry habit, her eyes look- 
ing towards heaven; holding in her right hand an aſtrolabe, and 
in her left a table of aſtronomical figures. ECD 7 4 
f et 


ner garments denote the night, the moſt proper to ſee the 
ars in; her eyes and thoughts always elevated, and intent upon 
eleſtial bodies; the aſtrolabe meaſures the diſtance of them; 
ie table. ſhews the difference of it from aſtrology. 


RS ATTITUDE, of Attitude, Italian, 1 of Aptitudo, L. is, in 
7 7 Wainting and ſculpture, the poſture of a figure or ſtatue, or the 
t öcpoſition of its parts, by which we diſcover the action it is 
, neaged in, and the very ſentiment, ſuppoſed to be in the mind. 
dee ACTION, FIGURE, STATUE. 8 8 9 
Tue repreſenting theſe in a ſtrong and lively manner makes 
1 yhat is called a good expreſſion. See EXPRESSION, © 


= AVARICE, is repreſented, in painting, by an old woman, 
ale-faced, lean and melancholy, afflicted with a pain, which 
Makes her lay one hand upon her belly; yet ſeems to devour 
BS purſe with her eyes, which ſhe graſps in the other, accom- 


n, . nied with an hunger-ſtarved wolf. — Her paleneſs proceeds 
in om her envy, that torments her to ſee her neighbours richer 

nian herſelf; A eyes are fixed on her purſe, it being her chief 

at elight; the wolf denotes the voracious appetite of the covetous, 

e- ho would have other men's goods by hook or by crook. 

it, AUGURY, Good Augury is repreſented, in painting, by 

he young man, cloathed all in green, having a ſtar over his 

ics ead, hugging a ſwan.—The green cloathing is a token of 


Pope, and conſequently of good luck, becauſe greennefs pro- 

iees a plentiful crop; the ſtar denotes good ſucceſs, and a per- 

n not to be, as we ſay, born under a three-penny planet; 

ive e whiteneſs of the ſwan is alſo an emblem of fortunateneſs, 
a black crow is of bad luck. og" 

n- BY AUGUST, is repreſented by a young man, of fierce coun- 


er- nance, clad in a robe of flame colour; crowned with a gar- 
the nd of wheat ears; having on his arm a baſket of ſummer fruits, 
leis t his belt a ſickle bearing a virgin. 


W AURORA, i. e. the morning, is perſonated by poets and 
ra- ainters. Homer deſcribes her like a yaung virgin, having her 


ſpi- air diſhevelled, and hanging looſe about her ſhoulders; being 
ject Bf the colour of the pureſt gold, fitting in a golden chair, with 
this WW! her veſtments of that hue and colour. | 
the BF Virgil deſcribes her, as coming, at the very inſtant of ſable 


Wight's departure, with one of her hands full of roſes, gilli- 


powers, and lilies, taken out of a baſket, which ſhe carries in 
r other hand, beſprinkling them on the marble pavement of 
her he lower heaven, adorning the ſun with unſpeakable beauty. 


= She is" alſo repreſented as a young virgin, with carnation 


e 


Pings, and a yellow mantle ; in her forehead a ſtar, and golden 
un-beams from the crown of her head, riding upon Pegaſus ; | 
27 1 3 | LOS 5 3 : yy ' 2 
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with a phial of dew in one hand, and various flowers in the 
other, which ſhe ſcatters upon the earth. 


She is alſo defcribed, holding in one hand a flatning torch, ; | 


and drawn in a gorgeous ghariot, beſpangled with ftars, 


winged Pegaſus ; which favout ſhe is feigned to have obtained ; "1 | 
from Jupiter by many importunate requeſts, e after the | be 


downfal of Bellerophon. 


She is fabled to be the herald and meſſenger of Phoobns, and 


M 


as receiving her being from the virtue of his beams; arid is no | 
other than that rubicund and vermilion dluſh, which appear ſ 4 


in the eaſt, before the riſing of che ſun. 
 AURUM Muficum, ) a ſort of liquid gold for Writing: 


AURUM Mufoum, F Take fine cryſtal and orpiment, oi 1 
each one ounce; pound them ſeverally, 1 they are reduced to 


a very fine powder; then grind them together well with Rlair. 


With this you may write either with pen or pencil, and the 9 a 


letter or draught will be of a good colour. 


Avrum Sophi/ticum, mimic gold, a chymical preparation] 1 
made as follows: Take fine diſtilled verdigreaſe, eight ounces; i 5 
crude Alexandrian tutty, four ounces; borax, twelve ounces; 
falt-petre, one ounce and a half; pulveriſe and mix them all to- 
gether, tempering them with oil to the conſiſtence of a plaſter; 4 
then put a German crucible into a wind- furnace; heat it red- 
hot, and, putting your maſs into it, let it be covered, and the P 
farnace filled. with coals over the-cracible, -. What this mast iu 2 
melted, let it cool of itſelf ; then break the crucible, and you 1 


will find at the bottom a fine regulus, like gold, weighing about 
= ounces, which, being malleable, may be lags a into 1 
orm. 

AUTHORITY, is repreſented, in painting, like 2 eee 
matron, fitting in a chair of ſtate, richly cloathed in a 
ment embroidered with gold; holding in her right hand a fwordf 
and in her left a ſcepter, and by her ſide is a double trophy of 


books and arms. Her age and gravity indicates Authority, a Wl 
alſo do the throne, on which ſhe is ſeated, and the ſplendid ha- WW 
bit, the pre-eminence perſons in Authority have ever others; 


the ſword fiſted up denotes ſovereign, power, and the ſeoptet B-- | 


is alſo an enfign of Authority. 
AUTUMN, is repreſented, i in painting, by a man at per- 


fect age, cloathed like the vernal, and likewiſe girded with 2 


Rarry girdle ; holding in one hand. a pair of ſcales, equally 
poiſed, with a globe in each; in the other a bunch of diven 
fruits and grapes. The age denotes the perſection of . thi 
ſeaſon, when fruits are ripe. The balance, or libra, is one off 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, which denotes: Autumn. 


AZURE, | A mineral Tones tack from the lapis Aue 


nus 


B AN Fd, 

s Azure is very near of kin to ultramarine ; being procured. 
om the Armenian ftone, much after the ſame manner as the 
oer is from lapis lazuli. See LAPIS LAZULI. Re 
Tech AZURE Colour, Take roche allum, and filings | 
brass, of each two ounces ; fiſh-glue, half an ounce ; vinegar 

AS fair water, a pint; boil it to the conſumption of the half. 


B. 


ſtands for John Sebald Beham. Abbot Primaticcio, who 
. in France was called of Bologna, alſo uſed the letter B 
r his mark. So alſo did Il Bonaſoni, and Domenico Becca- 
mi, interſecting it with a line. va ee 
BZ. B. ſignifies Bartholomew Beham of Norimberg; he en- 
ved at Rome, and in Bologna, with Mark Antonio Raimon- 
= The ſame letters were alſo uſed by Bartholomew Biſcano, 
enoeſe painter, in ſuch plates as were of his own invention. 
B. B. A. F. ſignifies Baccio Bandinelli, a Florentine architect. 
== BACCHUS, is painted with ſhort brown curled hair, cloathed 
ch either a leopard's ſkin, or a green mantle; a tawny face, 
ch a wreath of vine branches. „„ 
BACK Painting, metzo- tinto prints with oil colours. 
is art conſiſts chiefly in laying the print upon a piece of 
ar Crown or Cock-hill glaſs, of ſuch a ſize as fits the print. 
== MEZZOTINTO Prints. [ 


hay A BAL. SEN. ſignifies Baldaſſer Senenſe, i. e. Baldaſſar Pe- 
05 i of Siena. | is 


1 Hb. Hans BALDUNG or BALDUIN, in a plate, repre- 
ting borſes, engraved in 1534. | 


_ f | The ſame mark was uſed by Hans Broſamer, in his plates 
on Curtius riding into the gulph ; and in his Lacoon, and Sa- 
of von worſhipping the idol. See plate LITE 


Horatio Borgiano alſo made uſe of the ſame mark in his 

Pes, and ſometimes uſed an H and a B. | 

+ BALLS, 70 take out ſpots of oil or greaſe.. Take ſoft ſoap, 
orporate it with the afhes of vines, ue ſifted, of one as 

Ygcch as the other; then add to it roche allum burnt and tar- 

finely powdered: Stir all well together, and form it into 


us i with which you may take ſpots out of any garment. 
ally 1 Baccio BANDINELLI, born in the year 1487, ſcholar of 


ven g. Franceſco Ruſtici; lived at Rome, excelled in biſtory- 
"ting and ſculpture; died in the year 1559, aged ſeventy- + 
FI ears. 5 =”, 

BANTAM-YJork, a kind of elegant work, and is both plain 
me- d emboſted; and is wrought moſt in gold and other 9 
nus 0 


7 


So the Bantam-work is alſo plain and carved, and is wroughll 


Japan-work, and the priming with whiting is the ſame : Andi 1 


as the nature of the deſign requires; the ordering which cM 
other coarſe wood; prime it with ſize and whiting, letting i 


But you muſt take notice of this, that the whiting and ſill 


| dry, is in the next place to be water-plained, viz. to be rubbe 


leaſt alteration, 
than the whiting lies; for the wood itſelf ought not to be touch 


carving where the white is, and leaving the black untouchd 


. 
> [ 
J * 4 | 2 "A * 


moſt of it in colours, with a very ſmall ſcattering of gold her 
/. 8 | . 
The wood is prepared for this work, the fame as it is for the 


as to the flat work, it is done in colours, mixt with gum-· water -/ | 


lours with the gum-water is taught in Japan-work, &c. 7 
The carved work is performed after the following manner 
Let either cabinet, tables, boxes, &c. be made of deal or ſong 


dry; this muſt be ſo often repeated till the priming is almoſt 


quarter of an inch thick, letting it ſtand to be thorougly di 
between every time. r 


muſt be made thinner than for Japan-work, and for that re: 
ſon it muſt be done ſo much the oftener ; for, if it is too thick 
it will not only lie rougher, and be apt to crack and fly off; bull 
it will not ſo eaſily penetrate to the bottom of any crack, na 
go into any little crevice, notch or hole, as it will certainly de 
if it is pretty thin. 5 We. =_ 
The piece being primed to its due thickneſs, and thoroug 


with a fine rag, and a little fair water; after which, being dn 
rub it as ſmooth as you can. ec nl 
Then lay on the black, and varniſh it up with a good body 
and, after it has ſtood to dry for ſix or ſeven days, poliſh it wit 
tripoli, water, and a fine rag; rubbing it with an even, ca 
and gentle hand, | | 
When this has been done, trace and draw out your defi 
with fine cinnabar and gum- water, in the very ſame manng 
you deſign to cut and carve it, with all the circumſtantialnai 
and exactneſs pofible. 
Make your human figures, birds, beaſts, and inſects, houſe 
trees, flowers, rocks, &c. in their due meaſure and proportions 
the foldings of garments, leaves of trees, and plants, and all otht 
things, draw them ſo, as if they were ſo to remain without 
Then being provided with a ſharp graver, and other cuttinſ . 
inſtruments of different forms, cut out the work deep or fÞ! 
low, as you think beſt, but taking care never to cut deep 
with the graver. 
Alſo leave black ſtrokes for the drapery and folding of g 
ments, and for the diſtinguiſhing of one thing from anothe 
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"= cording as the pattern is; taking inſtructions alſo from the 
0 ariety of Bantam pieces, which differ vaſtly from thoſe of Ja- 
a, in the very manner of the draughts, as well as in their 
ther performance and finiſhing. | 
ne carved work being cut out clean and ſmooth, and fi- 
med, and the colours well mixed, lay them into your carved 
Pork, with fine and clean pencils, according as reaſon and the 
ture of the thing ſhall direct. | ** 
ne colours being laid on and finiſhed, then lay on the gold 


: 2 n thoſe places for which you deſign it; which may be either 


oder gold or braſs duſt, mixed with gum-water ; but rather 
Merit Ret gold, becauſe it not only looks richeſt, but is that 
Thich the Bantam artiſts always uſe, —_ 85 
But the gum- water, it is laid with, muſt be ſomewhat 
ronger; and muſt be laid on with a pencil, and, while it is 
I oitt, the gold muſt be laid on; being firſt cut with a very ſharp, 
Wnocoth-edged knife into little pieces, either on a leather cuſhion, 
on a piece of leather, ſtraitly nailed to a board. 
Taxe up the gold with a little cotton, and with the ſame 
ab it cloſe upon the work, and then, if your gum-water is 
Nong, it will look rich and beautiful: Otherwiſe, if it be weak, 
will appear, as if it were hungry and ſtarved, when it is dry. 
When all theſe things have been done, clear up the black 
ich oil, but without touching the colours, left you ſhould rub 
cm off or ſully them; for this is not ſecured as the flat Ban- 
m- work is; if any wet ſhould come to them, the colours 
ould ſpoil and come off. 
ny uſe ſuch as you may apply the ſecuring varniſh to, with- 
ut loſs of their ſplendor and beauty. 
== 7: BAPTIST GASPARS, commonly called Leh's Bap- 
ewas born at Antwerp, and was brought up in the ſchool 
Thomas Willeborts Boſſaert, a diſciple of Van Dyck; com- 
es over into England, in the time of the civil wars, major- 
general Lambert took him into his ſervice; and, upon the hap- 
gy reſtoration of king Charles IT, Sir Peter Lely being received 
r his majeſty's principal painter, he employed Baptiſt to paint 
is poſtures, which he performed very well; after his death, he 
ache like for Mr. Riley, and afterwards for Sir Godfrey 
eller. This Baptiſt was a great judge of painting, and like- 
Wc eminent for his deſigns for tapeſtry, having been an admi- 
— able draughtſman in the academy. He died in London about 
ty years ago, and lies buried at St. James's. 
n BAPTIST MONNOYER, commonly ſtiled the 
wer- painter, was born at Liſle in Flanders, and brought up 


wt Antwerp, His buſineſs there was hiſtory-painting ; but he 
8 Vor. J. = "ny alters 
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In this caſe it is beſt to leave out the tarniſhing colours, and 
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wherein he ſucceeded to admiration. 


painter, whom he lived with but few years, becaufe his fancy | 4 


ſome cielings of birds for noblemen and gentlemen in the 


24 


Acer returned to Lille, and appli ied himſelf to flower, A 
onfreur le Brun, having | 3 T 

undertaken the painting of Verſailles, employed Baptiſt to do | 3 1 
the flower part, wherein he ſhewed his excellence, as is yet to lt 
be ſeen in that palace. "mf 
His grace the duke of Montague, being embaſſador in France, "= 
and obferving the curioufneſs of this painter's works, invited 
him over to \England and employed him, in conjunction with 8 
Meffieurs Rouffeau and La Force, to adorn his magnificent 
houſe at Bloomſbury, where a great variety U 


of flowers and 
fruits of this maſter are to be feen, and thoſe the beſt of his Y 
performances. = 

There are alſo feveral other pieces of his; but the moſt cu- 
rious of all is the looking-glaſs at Kenſington-houſe, which he 4 ; 
paxtited for the late queen Mary. 1 

He died in England in the thirty- ſixth year of dis age, and 
lies buried in St. Fames's. 1 

Francis BARLOW, was born in Lincolnſhire, and, at his FE 
coming to London, put apprentice to one Shepherd, a face- 


did not lie that way, his genius leading him wholly to drawing 
of fowl, fiſh, and s, wherein he arrived to that perfection, 
that, had his colouring and penciling been as good as his draughts, 
which are moſt exact, he might eaſily have excelled all thoſe | 


that went before him in that kind of painting. He drew 4 K 


country.— He alſo drew ſeveral of the monuments in Weſt- q . 
minſter- abbey, and in Henry V II's chapel, which were inten- 
ed for a large edition of Mr. Kemp's Monumenta Weſtmonal. 8 
terienſia; and died in the year 1702. = 
Coma. Gro Franceſco BARBIERI da Cents, called Guer-Þ 8 
eino, born in the year 1590, ſcholar of Benedetto Genuari, i + 
lived at Rome and Bologna, excelled in V died in 166% 1 
aged ſeventy-ſix years. 2 
Frederico BAROCCL, born in 1528, ſcholar of Battiſta ve. 2 
netiano ; ſtudied Raphael and Correggio ; lived at Urbino and 4 
Rome; excelled i in hiſtory, chiefly religious ſubjects; died | ing * 
1612, aged eighty- four years. | = 
Dominici BARRIERA, of Florence, who went 3 | 
by e's name of Dominico Florentino, uſed the mark in plate 1, 
12; but ſome plates he marked with a D. 1647; the fame 9 
mark was uſed by Dominico Bonavera, an engraver of Bolog- "i 
no, and Dominico Bettini, the painter, in his pieces of loves 1 


and animals. 4 3 
BASHFULNESS, is repreſented by a virgin, clad all in 4 15 


white, with a veil over her face of the ame colour; ho © 


= BEA 2 33 
ly in ber Habt hand, a tortoiſe being under her feet. The 
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ite veſtment denotes her chaſte intentions; her veil, to hide 
er face, intimates, that a virtuous woman ought rather to hide, 
an to expoſe her beauty. The lily alſo repreſents innocence 
id Baſhfulneſs ; and the tortoiſe, that a chaſte woman ſhould 
„et go much abroad. 1 . 5 
XX BASSO-RELIEVO, J a piece of ſculpture, the figures of 
"XJ Bass-RELIEFL, 5 Which do not project far, or ſtand 
rt from the ground with their full proportion. | 
M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Baſſo-Relievo's; in 
+ De firſt, the front figures appear almoſt with their full Relievoz 
me fecond, they ſtand out but one half; and, in the third, 
uch leſs, as in coins, vaſes, &c. See RELIEVO. 
B. C. Equ. ſtandsfor Bartholomew Coriolanusof Bononia, Knt. 
Mary BEAL, an Engliſh gentlewoman, born in Suffolk, 
Ping learnt the rudiments of painting of Sir Peter Lely. She 
Few after the life, and had great numbers of perſons of rank - 
is t to her; eſpecially the greateſt part of the dignified clergy of 
er time, an acquaintance ſhe got by her huſband, who was 
uch in favour with that robe. She was little inferior to any | 
ber contemporaries, either for colouring, ſtrength, force, or 
e, inſomuch that Sir Peter was greatly taken with her per- 
"Þrmances, as he would often acknowledge. She worked with 
wonderful body of colours, was exceedingly induſtrious, and 
r pictures are much after the Italian manner, which ſhe 
Farnt by having copied after ſeveral of the great maſters of that 
Puntry, whoſe pictures ſhe borrowed out of Sir Peter's col- 
ion. She died at her houſe in Pall-mall, about fifty years 
es, being ſixty-five years old, and lies buried in St. James's. 
2X BEASTS. For drawing the form of any Beaſt, begin with 
Pur lead or coal, at the forehead, drawing downward the noſe, 
Mouth, upper and nether chop, ending your line at the throat. 
Then viewing it again where you began, from the forehead 
Peer the head, ears, and neck; continuing till you have given 
e full compaſs of the buttock, then mark out the legs and feet, 
Viewing it again, touch out the breaſt, with the eminency 
15 dil the tail, paws, tongue, teeth, beard, and 


d in Pereof; laſtly, 
veral ſhadows. | 
In drawing Beaſts, you muſt be well acquainted with their 
Pape and action; without which you will never perform any 
Ping excellent in that kind: And here, if you draw it in an 
Fblem or the like, you ought to ſhew the landſcape of the 
pountry natural to that Beaſt. MAY 
44. to the colouring of BEASTS. — 1. Sheep, lay with a thin 
in Phite, ſhaded with indigo and foot, and heightened with white. 
2. Hogs, lay with brown oker, ſhaded with ſoot, and 
vl =—— | height- 
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red oker; ſhaded with black and ſoot, heightened with red dM 


with foot, and ſhaded with ſoot mixed with black. 4 | 


= 1 


heightened with maſticot: Vou may, as you ſee occaſion, e * 
the hair here and there with ſtronger brown oker ; the eye 
with vermilion, which you may heighten with maſticot ; ; the 
mouth with indigo, or white and black, ſhaded with black. 71 > 
A bear, with brown oker, red oker, and black mixed; Ve 4 
madowv with ſoot alone, or mixed with black, and heighten with 7? W_ 
brown oker and white. | 1 
4. A wolf, with brown oker and ſoot, and ſhadow with ; 
more ſoot. ; 
5. A grey wolf, with black, white and brown oker ; ſhaded 
with black and foot, or black only; - the mouth with black and 


oker and white. L 
6. The elephant, which is of a mouſe grey, with black and = 9 
white, mixed with ſoot, and ſhaded with black and ſoot, and 
heightened with the ſame, with a little more white. Fhe noſe, 
at the end of his trunk, inwardly muſt be laid with vermilio 
and ceruſs, ſhadowed with black, or black mixed with lake: In 
the ſame manner, the inner part of the ears; the eyes wid. 
white, tending to a grey. 9 
7. Mice, are coloured as the elephant. Rats, a Bae 
owner, 1 
8. The unicorn, with a pure ahi, ſhaded with black ; thef | 
chaps red, the eye and hoofs with a thin black. ? 
The hart, with brown oker, ſhaded on the back i I | 
ſoot, which ſweetly drive towards the belly, and ſhade ove 
again with a ſtronger ſoot. The neck and belly with whit 
the mouth and ears a little reddiſh, the hoof black, the born L 


10. The hind, with the ſame colours as the hart. 3 
11. The coney, with black and white; the belly all white 2 | 
ſweetened with black, and heightened with a ſtronger white. 
12. The hare, with brown oker ; the belly below a lit: 
whitiſh ; ſhaded on the back with foot, and heightened on tel : 
belly with white. 24 
13. Apes, monkeys, and the like, with pink and black 7 
heightened with maſticot and white; lay the ſace with a thi 
black, mixed with ſoot, ſhaded with black and pink mine 1 
with a little red oker. A 
14. Cats, of grey and browniſh, or abby, with indigo 4 
blue and white, heightened with pure white, and ſhaded will bi 
Indian blue and black mixed : If of other colours, you may uf | 
your diſcretion. I 
. An afs, colour with black, mixed with white like ore! 
if che aſs be of a mingled brown, black and white mixed wil ; 
brown oker, ſhaded with black in the mouth ; heighten wil 
white, | 16. 1 
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106. The leopard, with brown oker and red oker, mixed 
icn black; ſhadow it with ſoot; the ſpots with red oker and 
lack, the mouth with black and white, heighten him with 


Heb ober. 3 
17. Horſes, oxen, cows, dogs, and fuch-like, if white, 
| Sith white, mixed with a little ſoot or oker, ſhaded with a 
tle black and white, and heightened with perfect white. —If 


a cheſnut-brown, with red oker and black, ſhaded with black 


cd foot, and heightened with red oker and white. —If an aſh- 
0 ey, with black mixed with white, ſhaded with black, and 
eightened with white, — If black, with a thin black, ſhaded 
ich a ſtronger black, and heightened with black and white, — 
day horſe, with vermilion and brown oker ; or only with 
ea chalk, ſhaded with red oker, and heightened with red chalk 
Fixed with white. If ſpotted, by a mixture of the ſoreſaid co- 
urs, and diſcreetly putting every one in his proper place. 
XX Go/d-BEATING. Firſt, a quantity of pure gold is melted 
. nd formed into an ingot ; this, by forging, is reduced to a 
ate about the thickneſs of a ſheet of paper, and this plate is 
ierwards cut into little pieces about an inch ſquare, and laid 
che firſt and ſmalleſt mould to begin to ſtretch them. | 
The gold-beaters make gold of divers thickneſſes ; but there 
e ſome ſo ſine, that a thouſand of them do not weigh above 
„rr or five drachms. | a DG. 
wic The thickeſt are uſed for gilding on iron and other metals, 
od the thinneſt for wood. See GILDING, 


bite Tunis gold is beaten on a block of marble, commonly called 


0 ack marble, of about four ſeet ſquare, and uſually raiſed three 


t high; theſe plates are beaten with three hammers of diffe- 


we. 


2 


Int ſizes, of well poliſhed iron, ſomething in the form of mal- 
ts. The firſt, which weighs three or four pounds, ſerves to 
Eaſe or drive; the ſecond, eleven or twelve pounds, which is 
=D cloſe; and the third, which weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, 
= ftretch and finiſh. 7 
Lixewiſe, four ſorts of moulds of different ſizes are uſed. 
beſe pieces, of an inch ſquare, are put into the firſt or ſmalleſt 
ould, which is made of vellum, conſiſting of forty or fifty 
es, and, after they have hammered a while with the ſmalleſt 
ner, they cut each of them into four, and put them into the 
ond mould of vellum, which conſiſts of two leaves, to be ex- 
ded farther. Es | 
den they are taken out again, and cut into four, and put 
the third mould, which is made of bullock's gut, well pre- 
O 10 wed and beaten; then they are taken out and divided into 
r again, and laid in the laſt and finiſhing mould, which is 
Pot bullock's gut, and conſiſts of about five hundred leaves: 
1 | 9 D 3 and 
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and there they are beaten to the degree of thinnefs required. 1. 
The leaves, being thus finiſhed, are taken out of the mould, 9 
and diſpoſed in little paper books prepared with red bole, to A 
hinder the gold from ſticking ; each book uſually contain "8 
twenty-five leaves. Theſe books are of two ſizes, twenty- fie 4 
leaves of the ſmalleſt, of which weigh but five or ſix wn 4 4 4 
and twenty-five of the largeſt, nine or ten grains. 2 
BEAUTY. Heavenly Beauty has been repreſented by an? 
exceeding fine woman, naked, ſtanding upright, with her hand 4 | 
reaching the clouds, and encompaſſed with rays, holding i in one 
hand a lily, and in the other a celeſtial globe. F 
Domenico BECCAFUMI, otherwiſe called Micarino de 8. OP 
ena, born in the year 1484, copied after P. Perugino, and . q 
died after Michael Angelo and Raphael; lived at Rome and 
Siena, excelled in hiſtory, painting, and ſculpture, and died! ng 
the year 1549, aged ſixty-five years. 4 
The BEGINNING, 1s repreſented by a reſplendent ray 1 4 
a ſtarry ſky, enlightening the earth adorned with plants, ſu 
rounding a youth, with a cloud covering his privy members; Pp 
be holding in one hand the figure of nature, and with the let. 3 
a ſquare, wherein is the letter A alpha. The ray denotes the 
power of God being the firſt agent; the ſtars, the power of the 
planets, the principle of generation ; nature, the beginning d 5 
motion ; the alpha A, the beginning of the Greek vowels, wit 
out which no word can be expreſſed. 1 2 
Giovanni BELLINI, born in 1421, lived at Venice, diſcs 4 
ple of his father Ciacomo, excelled in hiſtory, portraiture, au 
| architecture, died in the year 1511, aged ninety years. 1 
ſit Gentile BELLINI, born in the year 1421, diſciple of his f. 
"il! ther Giacomo, lived at Venice and Conſtantinople, excel 
j in hiſtory, portraiture, and architecture, died in the year 15018 
| 
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aged eighty years. BM 
8 BEN, the Arabian name of a little nut, called, by the Latin eli 
ul nux unguentaria, and, by the Greeks, balanus myreplio Pf 
] from which is drawn an oil of very great uſe in the art of pe: 
fuming. "7, 
To make the oil of BEN, Blanch the nuts and pound the 
in a mortar, ſprinkling them with wine; then put them in" 
an earthen or iron pan, and heat them hot ; after that put the: 'Þ del 
into a linen cloth, and preſs them with an and preſs; rep | 

this till you have expreſſed all the oil, and then you will ba 
the oil of Ben by expreſſion. n 


This oil of Ben hath two properties; ; the one is, that, hari Jou 
no ſoent or odour of itſelf, it neither alters, changes, nor din © 
niſhes the ſcent of any perfume that is put into it: The olbe 


mat it is of a long continuance, fo that it ſcarcely ever changes, 
eros rank, corrupts, or putrifies, as other oils do. 5 
„ To-make 2 perfume of this, put the muſk, amber, &c. in 
ane poder into it, keep it in a glaſs-bottle very cloſe ſtopped 
or a month or more, and then uſe it. But, if flowers are uſed, - 
I rney muſt be gathered about noon, on a dry day, and put im- 
mediately into the oil. | | 

"X BENEFICENCE, is emblematically deſcribed by a damſei 


bliges. 
Pietro BERETINI : 4 Cortona, born in 1 506, ſcholar of 
. ZBaccio Carpi, lived at Rome and Horence, excdled in hiſto- 
y and architecture, died in the year 1669, aged ſeventy-three 
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Cornelius BERGHEM or BEachEx, uſed this 
mark. 8 e 
Te BERYL, or aqua marina, when pure and perfect, is a 
17 0 ery beautiful gem; but it is at preſent not greatly eſteemed; 
t is found in various ſhapes and ſizes, but ſeems never to be 
„und ſo very ſmall as many other of the gems : The ſize of a 
iempſeed is the ſmalleſt commonly met with, and the third of 
n inch may be efteemed the common ſize of the larger. It is 
ometimes found in form of a ſmall and very irregularly ſhaped 
ZZÞcbble, ſomewhat approaching to a rounded or oblong figure, 
Put full of ſmall flat faces irregularly diſpoſed : But its more 
Wſual appearance is in the form of cryftal, being found in hex- 
ngular figures terminated by hexangular pyramids, ſtanding in 
luſters on the ſurfaces of rocks, or in the fiſſures of the ſtrata 
f ſtone. It is ever of a bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface, 
nd is of a mixed colour, of blue and green, making, together, 
Phat we call a ſea-water colour. It has this colour, in all de- 
ry Frees, from a very deep and dutky hue to the paleneſs of water; 
ut never has the leaſt tinge of any other colour. The ſtones 
Peſcribed by authors under the names of chryſoberylli, as ha- 
ing a mixture of yellow in their tinge, are, properly, another 
gem of the praſius kind, they not having the leaſt tinge of blue 
„ mong the green, or any reſemblance of the ſea-water in co- 
9 Our. | | ; 
3 The Beryl, in its fineſt ſtate, approaches to the hardneſs of 
e garnet; but it is often much ſofter, and conſequently of leſs 
1 . D 4 value. 
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Jewellers an idea of this, and other of our gems, being much 


when colourleſs, greatly inferior to the amethyſt, or ſapphire 5 


of them are found alſo in Sileſia, and ſame other parts of q 


- Qunce and a half; mix them well together: Put this mixture 5 


bottom. 


the crucible, and you will find a fine ſæy colour. Or, 


— 


value. There is, however, a common error which gives our | 


ſofter than they really are; which is, the miſtaking the com- 
mon tinged cryſtals, frequent in mines, and called by authors 35 
pſeudoberyllus, &c. for the genuine gems of thoſe names. I $ 1 43 
is eaſy to conceive thoſe cannot be any harder, and it is natural ; 


enough to ſuſpect they cannot be ſo hard as cryſtal in its com- z 
mon colourleſs ſtate. =z 


The Beryl parts with its colour in a very ſmall fire; but is, 


It is found in great abundance in the iſland of Ceylon, and in 5 "8 
many other parts of the Eaſt-Indies, as alſo in America: Many 


Europe; but in this, as in all other gems, the Oriental are vaſtly 
ſuperior to-thoſe of any other part of the world in hardneſs, à 
well as in luſtre, and the beauty of their colour. 3 
To make a BERYL colour, or green- blue, vis. | a ſea-green fo np 
glaſs. Take cryſtal frit without manganeſe, what quantity you 
pleaſe ; mel: it very thin and ſkim off the ſalt, which will {win 1 
8 the top like oil, with an iron ladle, or elſe the colour will 
be foul and oily : The matter being purified to twenty pounds of =» 
it, put, of calcined copper, ſix ounces; zaffer prepared, an 


into the pot of metal by little and little, for fear the cryſtal 
ſhould riſe or ſwell and run over; keep it ſtirring all the while, E 
and then let the metal ſtand and ſettle for three hours, that the 
colour may incorporate, and then ſtir it again. bt 

Make proof of it, and aſter the powders have been mbced for ö 1 
twenty-four hours, and having been ſtirred and mixed well, | ” 4 
may be wrought ; becauſe the colour is very apt to fall to th © 
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To make a paſte for a BERYL, or ſy colour, called aqua marina. P 
Take rock cryſtal prepared (ſee Rack CRYSTAL) ten ounces, a” 
minium or red-Jead, twenty-five ounces ; zaffer prepared, five 
drachms five grains ; reduce them all to a very fine powder, 


mix them and put them into a crucible able to reſiſt the fire, 


leaving an inch'or more empty; ; cover it with an earthen cover, WF 


Jute 1t well, and dry it ; putit into the hotteſt place of a potter 
furnace, and let it ſtand as long as their pots; when cold, brez-lſ 


"Take rock cryſtal prepared, ten ounces; æs uſtum, on! 
ounce and fifteen grains; mix them, and in a crucible perforn  # 
the work as the former. mn 

B. F. V. F. ſtands for Baptiſt Francus W fecit. 

ICE. Blue Bice bears the beſt body of all bright blue 
uſed in common work, as houſe- painting, &c. but it is the) 
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ur left in colour; it works indifferent well, but inclines a little 
h de ſandy, and therefore requires good grinding, and that on 
1- very hard ſtone; it is a blue that lies beſt near the eye of any 
s in uſe, except ultramarine; but this laſt is too dear to be 
It e in ordinary work. 3 3 

al BIRDS. Begin the draught of them at the head, which be. 
n re of making too big; then bring from under the throat the 


Feaſt-line down to the legs, there ſtay, and begin at the pi- 
Wons to make the wing, which, being joined to the back- line, 
in be preſently finiſhed, . i 
Pune eye, legs, and train muſt be laſt, always obſerving that 
Me fartheſt leg be the ſhorteſt ; let their feathers take their be- 
Inning at the head very ſmall, and fall on one way, back- 
Wards, in five ranks, ſmaſſer and ww to the end. | 
Aetbod of colouring BiRDs er Fowls. 1. The eagle, colour 
With black and brown oker, ſhadow it with black ; heighten 
She feathers with brown oker mixed with white. Lay the bill 
Ind claws with ſaffron, and ſhade with ſoot and Jamp-black ; 
e eyes with vermilion, heightened with maſticot, or with 
Efron, ſhaded or deepened with vermilion, and the talons with 
Hack. | 79 | 
2. The ſwan, with white, mixed with a little black, heighten 
With fine and pure white, ſo that its plumes or feathers, by that 
tz] eightening, may look well; the legs with a black colour; 
ee bill, with vermilion, ſhaded with lake; the eye, yellow, 
ith a black round in the middle, from which falls a blackiſh 
Wein, deſcending to the bill. 3 
23. The gooſe, with more white than black, viz. a light 
it rey, heightened with a grey-white ; the legs with black; the 
pill like the ſwan, 8 
4. The duck, with a light grey; the head, with a dark 
blue, and a dark green neck, ſweetly interwoven ; the belly, 
Poith white; the legs, with black mixed with a little white, &c. 
put be ſure to imitate the life. 15 | 
5. The turkey, with black mixed with a little white, from 
Ihe back towards the belly, whiter by degrees, but the belly 
Ipeckled. with black; 9 in like manner the wings. Shade 
im with black, and the wings with indigo, ſhaded with ſtronger 
Indigo; the bill with black; the eye blue, heightened with 
Prhite. To repreſent him angry or provoked, let the naked 
one kin of his neck be a blood-red, which lay with vermilion 
forn mixed with Jake, ſhaded with lake; but, otherwiſe, lay it of a 
—nhitiſh-blue colour. 5 : 5 
1 6. The pheaſant, with grey, made of white and black; the 
Feathers of a white-grey ; let the whole be ſhaded with vc, 
— | | an 
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and heightened with pure white; the eyes, like the fam; 1 
the legs 3 pink, and ſhaded with black. E. 
7. The falcon, with brown oker, and black mixed wid, 7 
white, and ſhadowed with black, and ſprinkled upon its breaſt 9 
heighten it with white, let his talons be black; above the eye, 
lay with ſaffron, and ſhade with vermilion; the bill with grey. 

's. The ſtork, with gr 5 heightened with white, and us 
corners of his wings with black, his long hill and legs wi 4 4 
vermilion, ſhaded punk lake. ; F : 

The owl, with ceruſs, black, and ſoot, ſhadowed will 
ſoot, heightened with yellow oker and white, ſometimes whit: 
alone ; the eyes yellow, circled with white; the legs of a brown 4 4 

. 1 
* BIS TER or BisrRE, a colour made of chimney-ſoot boil” 
ed, and afterwards diluted with water, ſerving painters to wall * 
their deſigns. Inſtead of this, ſome uſe the ſtrokes of a pen, 
ſome Indian ink, others a black ſtone, &c. WB: 

BLACK, the proper Black for painting in water-colours, i T £4 
ivory Black, which, if it be pure and _ ground, is of uſe ns F 
painting in miniature, but is not proper for colouring prints . 
for it is too heavy a colour, and hides the beautiful ſtrokes of 
the graver, unleſs done with great care; and, therefore, = 
— tincture of good Indian ink is more proper than il 

Black; but, to colour pieces in miniature, uſe the ivor EC 1 
Black prepared as follows: 1 

Grind the ivory Black very well in gum water, then beat the 
white of an egg very well, till you perceive a kind of oily liqus 
ſettle to the bottom; this liquor mix with as much of the ivory 2 
Black as you think will be proper to permit it to run freely in 
the pencil, and it will bear an extraordinary gloſs; and if te 
object is ſhining, ſuch as the wings of ſome beetles, mix, with 
ſome of it, a little white upon a glazed Dutch tile, till you find! 
it light enough to relieve the ſhade, and then make another} 
lighter mixture of the ſame ; which, being uſed on the brighter] 
part of the ſubject, will produce the effect you deſire, p 

Note, You muſt never put any Black among your colours to 
make them dark, for it will make them dirty; neither ſhould 
you ſhadow any colour with Black, unleſs it be Spaniſh brown, 
when you would colour an old man's gown, that requires to be 
done of a ſad colour, for whatever is ſhadowed with Black will 
look dirty ; and not bright, fair, and beautiful. M0 

Ivory BLACK, is made of ivory burnt, generally between 
two crucibles well luted: Which, being thus rendered per- 
fectly Black, and in ſcales, is ground in water, and made ino 
troches, or little Cakes, uſed by the painters, as alſo by the 
jewellers, to blacken the bottom or ground of their © wes 
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I herein they ſet their diamonds, to give them their teint oc 


M0 1 578 or Smoke BLACK, is the ſmoke of roſin, prepared by 
: elting and purifying the roſin in iron veſſels, then ſetting fire 
it under a chimney or other place made for the purpoſe, and 
ed at the top with ſheep-ſkins, or thick linen cloth, to re- 
eie the vapour or ſmoke, which is the Black ; in this manner 
ey prepare vaſt quantities of it at Paris, 
. T his Black may alſo be made by the burning of Lampe, 
„ aving many wicks, covered with a very large top at a due 
igance, to receive the ſmoke, which, continually ſticking 
don the top, produces this Black colour; the top of this lamp 
T. ay be taken off every half-hour, and the Black ſwept off it; 
nen the wicks being ſnuffed, and the cover or top being put 
n again, repeat this till you have what quantity of colour you 
eſire, or till all the oil is burnt out; this Black is of excellent 
ec for Black varniſh. A quart of oil, worth about ſix or eight 
. Epence, will make Black enough to do a large cabinet. 
In England it is uſually prepared from the reſinous parts of 
voods, burnt under a kind of tent, which receives it; it is uſed 
on various occaſions, particularly in printers ink; for which it 
is mixed with oils of turpentine and linſeed, all boiled together. 
German or Frankfort BLACK, is made of the lees of wine, 
ivory, or peach-ſtones burnt, then waſhed in water, and ground 
in mills for chat purpoſe. — This Black makes the principal in- 
gredient in the rolling-preſs printers ink. It is moſt generally 
brought from Frankfort, Mentz, or Straſburg, either in lumps 
or powder,—That which is made in France, is not in general 
ſo well efteemed as that made in Germany, by reaſon of the 
difference of the lees of wine uſed in the one and the other. 
To make a BLACK from ſbeeps feet. Take ſheeps bones, cal- 
eine them in an oven, or in acrucible in a furnace, and quench 
them in a wet cloth; they muſt be ground in water before any 
eum is put to them. — This Black will mix with lake and um- 
ber for carnation, in miniature or water-painting. | 
* To dye wood, horns, and bones, BLACK. Difftve vitriol in 
4 vinegar or ſpirit of wine, and infuſe them in it. Or, | 
| Take litharge and quick-lime of earth, two pounds; mix 
them with a ſufficient quantity of water, and put in the bones, 
and ſtir with a ſtick till they boil a- pace; then take it off the 
fre, and ſtir till it is cold, and the bones will be very Black. 
"XZ Spaniſh BLACK is fo called, becauſe firſt invented by the 
7 Spaniards; and moſt of it brought from them, is no other than 
burnt cork, uſed in various works, particularly among painters, 
Earth BL AcR, is a kind of coal found in the ground, which, 
being well pounded, is uſed by painters. in freſco, We 
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BLACK, for painting or ſtaining glaſs. Take ſcales of iron} 
from the ſmith's anvil, grind them for three hours on a ſhalloy | 
copper or braſs plate, ſuch as ſpectacle- makers uſe to grind their 
glaſſes upon; take of this powder and of rocaille, of each wbt 
quantity you pleaſe; add to them a little calcined copper, to 
hinder the iron from turning red in the fire; grind all to an im. 
palpable powder, and keep it in a glaſs cloſe ſtopped for uſe. 

A velvet BLACK, for glaſs. Take ten pounds of cryſtal frit 
in powder; of calx of lead and tin, each one pound; mix them 
well together, and put them into a pot, heated in the furnace; 
and, when this glaſs is melted and purified, throw in an ounce 
and a half of ſteel calcined and powdered, and one ounce and 
an half of the ſcales of iron from the ſmith's forge powdered ; 
mix the whole well as you caſt them in, that the glaſs may 
not riſe, but incorporate more intimately with the ingredients, 
Let all continue twelve hours; during which time, ſtir them 
ſometimes; after which you may work it, and you will have 
very fair velvet Black e. "= 

Another velvet BLACK, fairer than the foregoing. Take 
twenty-five pounds of Rochetta frit, half a pound of tartar, an 
ounce and an half of manganeſe prepared; reduce all to a pow- 
der, and mix them well together; put them into a pot, which 
ſet into the furnace leiſurely, that the matter do not riſe too 
much. Let it melt and purify during the ſpace of four days, 
or thereabouts ; mix the materials well, caſt them into the 
water, the better to purify, and then melt them again; and you 
will have a Black of an extraordinary beauty. 2 

Dyers BLACK, is one of the five ſimple and mother colours WF: 
uſed in dying. It is differently made according to the different 
quality and value of the ſtuffs to be dyed. _ _ > 

For broad-cloths, fine ratines, druggets, &c. they uſe paſtel, 
or woad, and indigo; the goodneſs of the colour conſiſts in 
there not being above ſix pounds of indigo to a ball of paſtel, 
when the paſtel begins to caſt its blue flower, and in its not . 
being heated for uſe above twice. —_—_ 

The ſtuff being blued, it is boiled with allum or tartar, then 
maddered, and, laſtly, the Black given with galls, copperas, and 
ſumach ; to bind it and prevent its ſmearing in uſe, the ſtuffs mn 
are well ſcowered in the fulling-mill, when white, and then | 
well waſhed afterwards. 5 vj 
For ſtuffs of leſs value, it is ſufficient, that they be well blued 
with paſtel, and blackened with galls and copperas. But no 
ſtuff can be regularly dyed from white into Black, without paſ- 
fing through the intermediate blue, ke 

Yet there is a colour called cold Black, or jeſuits Black, pre- 
pared of the ſame ingredients as the former, but without wang 1 
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a dyed blue. In this caſe the drugs are diſſolved in water, 

at had boiled four hours, and ſtood to cool till the hand can 

Wear it; then the ſtuff is dipped in again and again, and taken 

ut ſix or eight times. | 

Some 6 this Black to the other, but on weak grounds; 

is method of dying Black is ſaid to have been invented by 

e Jeſuits, and to be ſil] 1 in their houſes. 

e che Brack. Take fix handfuls of alder-bark, or alder- | 

ps, more or leſs, made ſmall; put them into a copper with 

W ſufficient quantity of water, and boil them for an hour with a 

bor fire; then take them out, and put in two pounds of 

lut-galls bruiſed ſmall, one pound of ſumach, and four ounces of 

g- wood, and boil them; then enter twenty yards of cloth and 
ande it, and boil it for four hours; then take it out and cool 
and put in a pound of copperas ; which, when it is melted, 

ter the cloth again, and handle it; then boil it an hour, and 

Pol it again; then put in two gallons of chamber-ley, and en- 

Er the cloth again, and let it boil for half an hour more; then 

Ne it out, cool it, and waſh it well. - 

Jo che a BLACK upon blue. Take about nine or ten gallons 

water, as many ounces of nut-galls beaten : Wool, woollen, 

Warn, or woollen cloth or flannel, to the weight of about three 

Wounds : Let them be boiled for four hours ; after which, takę 

We matter out and air it; then put into the liquor eighteen. 

Wunces of green copperas ; and, if there be not liquor enough 

ft, put in more water, as much as will cover the ſtuff, &c. 

Ind boil it for two hours, handling it continually. — Then take | 

out and air it, then put it in again, and take it out again and | 

hr it, and put it in again till it is Black enough; after this cool 

dd waſh it.— But take notice, if you put in ſome ſumach 

ich the galls, it will make a better Black. | 

LAuother BLACK dye. Take fair water, a ſufficient quantity; 

f gut. galls bruiſed, a pound; of ſumach, half a pound; of 

ader-bark and oak- bark, of each a quarter of a pound; make 

cm boil, which, when the water, &c. begins ſo to do, put 

pa little cold water, to break the boiling ; ſtir all well toge- 

er, and enter your cloth, letting it boil for three hours; after 

is take it out, and put in more freſh water, and make it boil 

ain, adding to it a pound of copperas, which, when it is diſ- 

Plved, put in your cloth again, and boil it two hours; then take 

out again, and put in ſome more copperas, and half a pound 5 

pf ground logwood; make it boil and put in the cloth again, 

nd let it boil an hour. „ 

This quantity of drugs will dye five yards of broad- cloth, or 
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en yards of cloth three quarters wide. 3 
Ather BLACK Dye. Take water, a ſufficient quantity; log- 
| 85 wood 
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wood ground, ſumach, of each a pound; of nut-palls — 
ſmall, two pounds; boil them together for an hour, then enter il 
the cloth, wool, yarn, &c. and, when they have boiled an — 9 
take them out, cool and air them ; then put in three pounds o A 
let it melt, and then put in the cloth, wool, &c, | 7 
again, and let it boi! near an hour, then take it out and waſh ii. 
"Theſe quantities of drugs will dye twenty pounds weight of 4 5 
ary of the former things. 4 . 
Another BLACK, for twenty yards of broad-cloth, Take wa 
ter, a fuſficient quantity; of nut- galls bruiſed ſmall, two pounds; ny 
of alder-bark, a pound and an half; mix all together in the 
copper, and ſet it a boiling ; and, when it does fo, put in the ſh 
cloth, letting it boil for three hours; then take it out and let 
e then put in half a pound of copperas, and, when it bois, 
n your cloth again, and boil it for an hour more; handle © 0 
ut * boil it for an hour, then take it out and cool i it; afte! 
which, put in more copperas, and ſome urine; then put the 1 
cloth in again, and boil it till it is Black enough. | 9 
To male a firm BLack Dye. Firſt wad it with the blur =. 
(fee Dying BLUE) then take water, thirty quarts; one 
pound of 7 bruiſed ſmall ; ànd of vitriol three ö 7 NF | 
boil the galls and water with the ſtuff or cloth for two hours; 
then put in the copperas as a cooler; heat for one hour, after 
which take out the cloth or ſtuff, and cool it and put it in, 1 
boiling it for another hour; laſtly, take it out again, cool i i, | 
and put it in once more. -M 
Ta recover the colour of BL ACK cloth, when decayed. Boil the 
leaves of fig-trees well in water, waſh the cloth in it, dry it in 
the ſun, and it will be a much fairer Black. bY 
To dye martins ſkins with long hair of a very good BL Ack, 
ubich never fades. Take a ſufficient quantity of water, two 
pounds of new nut-galls, and two ounces of beef marrow ; boil 
them in an earthen pot cloſe covered, ſtirring often, leſt the 
galls burn and boil, till it makes no noiſe when you ſtir it; then 1 
beat 1 it, and ſtrain out : 9 
' Take, of this liquor, two pounds ; copperas, twelve ounces; 
roche allum, twelve ounces; litharge, eight ounces ; verdi 
greaſe, ſumach, and ſal- armoniac, of each four ounces; pound 
_ of them ſmall, diſtin& by itſelf; then mix and boil them 
her, and keep the liquor to dye with. 5 
ut remember, before you apply the liquor, the ſkins mull - 
be waſhed two or three times in very pure clear lime-water ; 
and, when you apply the dye, you muſt do it with a pencil, a- 
gainſt the grains of the hair, and, afterwards, the other way too. per 
Tpbeſe ' Ya when dr „ differ little or nothing from fables. 
Some leave the verdigreaſe out, but it does no hurt to the liquor. 
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i To the the Hamburgh Bl Ac k. It is to be ſuppoſed, that the 
tc have been firſt blued with woad or indigo, in a manner 
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t. Spd it as follows: If your dye be either woad or indigo, 
you muſt give the ſtuffs a deep ground, which will give 
na brighter luſter. For the ſecond blue, boil woad and 
own wood, and blue the ſtuff to the depth of indigo, or to 
ort of iron-grey, after which, it will be eaſy to dye it Black; 


Mautct be rinſed clean, and dried again. Then follows 

be galling. Take fix ounces of galls, two ounces of mad- 
r, a quarter of an ounce of calcined tartar, and therewith 
i the ſtuff for the ſpace of an hour, not rinſed, but dried 
n then galled a ſecond time, the ſuds being a little ſtrength- 
he ed in the following manner: | 
Add half an ounce of galls to the remaining ſuds, and half 


lue 1 © ounce of madder, one ounce of calcined vitriol, one ounce, 
me pt yet, of gum Arabic; when you have done this, before the 
uſt i is rinſed or dried, it muſt be blackened in the gall liquor 
rs; follows: Boil the liquor, then take one pound of vitriol, 
ter Wt diſſolved in ſpring- water, which muſt be poured into the 
in, e; then add to the alder-black half an ounce of galls, one 
it, once of madder, one ounce of white gum, one drachm of 


oe it out clean and dry it, now, as well as after the ſecond 
Packing, which is to be done in the following manner: 
Taxe half a pound of vitriol, and, immediately afterwards, 


CK, f an ounce of galls, one drachm of maſtich, half an ounce 
two BW gum tragacanth, and both times let the ſtuff be an hour a 
boil MWackening, till it hath got a laſting dye. | 
the To che green thread BLACK. Take a proper quantity of ſharp 


I y, and put into it three quarters of a pound of Braſil wood, 
Pil them together, and afterwards pour the liquor into a vat, 


ces; I nd add gum Arabic, alum, and verdigreaſe, of each one 
erdi · Punce; then put in the green thread, let it lie for the fpace of 
bund ne whole night, and it will become Black. 
hem To dye lt BLAck. Pour three pails of water into a copper, 
ind add two pounds of beaten galls, two pounds of ſumach, 
mult ¶ Ind two ounces of madder, four ounces of antimony reduced to 
ter; n impalpable powder, two of ox-gall, one ounce of gum tra- 


Fer quantity of dry alder-bark powdered, two pounds of vitriol, 
Ind twelve ounces of filings of iron; then pour off the water, 
nd let them boil together two hours; after which, fill it up 


9 it the nicety lies in the bluing. After the bluing, the ſtuff 


I baftich ; and, after the ſtuff has been dyed black in the dye, 


F=canth ; let them diſſolve a proper time, and then put in a pro- 


with 
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| - 1 take good ley, and add to it the 0 hth part of a Poun| 4 . | 


a very beautiful luſtre, 4 4 
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with half a pail full of barley, or rather malt water, which; | 

drawn off by brewers; after boiling again half an hour, put 1 3 
the ſilk; let it boil ently for half an hour, then take it out aiſf 
rinſe it in a copper full of water, and throw it again into th 1 
dye; and, afterwards, when you take it out, rinſe it very cleuſ 
in river water; hang it up in the air to dry, then put it into th 
dye again, and boil it gently for half an hour, rinſe it in tl 
Copper as before, and afterwards in river water, and, when 4 


ood pot-aſhes ; rinſe the ſilk very wel 
y, in river water, then dry it, &c. 


in this liquor, an( 
ger additional improvement to the former dye. Having dye 


filks Black, as above, take ſal-armoniac and antimony pow. 


dered, two ounces; filings of iron, two handfuls ; put b 9 8 
together in a copper, that has been drawn off, and hath ben 


uſed before ; make it ſo hot that you can bear your hand in ; 


that this additional dye may the better penetrate. 2 
Then take the Black ſilk, having been well dried, and "= 
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it into the copper; let it lie there for an hour, till it is th I ; 
roughly moiſtened ; then draw it through water, in which 
proper quantity of gum tragacanth has been diſſolved, ail 
Care that it be thoroughly wetted ; then dry it as uſual, i 
To give a luſtre to BLACK ſilks. After the Silk has been dyed. ; 
for every pound of it take an ounce of iſing-glaſs, which K 
in water, and paſs the ſilk through the liquor, and it will be 7 8 


. 


al 1 

To dye filk of a very fine Bl Ack. Tao a copper, holdings 8 
tun of water, put three quarters of a ſack of bark, three ou" f 4 
of Provence wood, and three pounds of ſumach; boil them 
two hours, ſtrain them into a fat, throw away the dregs, and fi 


up the copper again; and then add ſeven pounds and a half q 4 


beaten galls, half a pound of agaric, a pound and an halt % 
pomegranate-ſhells, a pound of calamus, a pound and an hu 
of ſenna leaves, a pound of gentian, and the ſame quantity . 
wild marjoram ; boil all theſe together ſor two hours, {train til 
liquor through a ſieve into the other dye, and let it digeſt io 
four days, ſtirring it often, and then put it into the copper, ſh; 
which you intend to dye; make a fire under it, and, when 
is hot, put in a pail- full of ley, and boil all together very well 
and, when this is done, add half a pound of antimony, tw 
pounds of honey, a quarter of a pound of borax, half a pour 
of litharge of ſilver, and a quarter of a pound of litharge of go 
and half a pound of verdigreaſe ; beat theſe together and pu 
them into the kettle, and, when the dye is warm, throw in fi - 
teen pounds of lockſmith”s filings, ten pounds of gum, and ti 
pounds of copperas, and let theſe ingredients ſtand to {ll 4 


99 


. 7. - , I | * 
1 | ohit days, ſtirring it, as occaſion requires ; and after this you 
Way dye with it, firſt putting in a pint of brandy. - 
SE / receipt to make à dye good. When it ſhall happen that the 
ee begins to work off, you ought to conſider what time of the 
onth it was made, and what time worked; then put three 
ailfuls of water into a kettle, and add to it two ounces of bo- _ 
x, half a pound of agaric, and a quarter of a pound of li- 
arge of ſilver; four ounces of madder, half a pint of brandy, 
ac a quarter of a pound of verdigreaſe ; boil theſe all together 
r an hour, and then put them into the dye, and let it ſtand 
ſettle for a fortnight, ſtirring it often. Then make a liquor 
FS two pounds of ſenna leaves, two pounds of gentian, one 
Pound of agaric, and two pounds of pomegranate ſhells; boil them 
—Woecther for two hours, and then pour them into the dye; when 
is has been done, the longer you dye with it, the finer Black 
our will be produced; but particular care muſt be taken 
Pat no ſoot get into it, for that will ſpoil it paſt all help. 
But, if any greaſe or tallow happens to fall into the dye, let 
duo, cool and take it clean out, and, if you cannot ſee it, make 
ch Wc ladle red-hot and ſtir the dye about, and that will conſume 
kin burn up any greaſineſs; alſo fill two or three canvas bags 
ich bran, and hang them in the dye while it is hot, and let 
oontinue two or three hours; then take out the bags, and 
l ee the dye with brown paper; and that will attract all the 
Peaſineſs of it. e N 
But when the dye begins to decay, whenever you dye, you 
Wt ſtrengthen and refreſh it in the morning with fix pounds 
aum, ſix pounds of copperas, four pounds of filings, and a 
rarter of a pail of ley; then dye with it, three days, fix pounds 
lk at a time. 5 = 
When the filk is dyed, it muſt be boiled, and galled as fol- 
: To every pound of ſilk take twelve ounces of galls, 
299 boil them two hours; then wring the ſilk, and lay it in 
. Wc _ for two nights and a day. . 2 
Brack Dye for re- dying hats or any thing that has loft its 
es colour. Take half a pound of blue Provence wood, boil 
n 2 pint of ſtrong beer, till half of it be conſumed ; then add 
"20 If a pound of vitriol, and an ounce of verdigreaſe; take 
c the wood, and put in a quarter of an ounce of gum traga- 
mz; let it ſtand, and, when you have occaſion to uſe it, dip 
Nille bruſh in it, and fo ſtreak it over the hat, wool, or filk, 
it will give a fine laſting Black. | "DR 
3 BBLACKNESS, is the quality of a Black body, or a colour 
4 ing from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
dhe body, as does as it were deaden or rather abſorb the light 
ling on it, without reflecting any or very little of it to the eye. 
Vor. I. 3 Sir 
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Sir ue Newton has ſhewn in his Optics, that, for the pro- 9 
* — of Black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs than a 1 
which compoſe any other colours; becauſe, where the ſizes of 
the component particles are greater, there is too much light te. 7 
fected to conſtitute this colour; but if there be a little leſs thay 5 
is requiſite to reflect the white, and the very faint blue of tl 
firſt order, they will reflect ſo little light, as to appear = 2 z 
Black; and yet may, perhaps, reflect it variouſly to and fn 
within them ſo long, till it happen to be ſtifled and loſt; "i 1 | 
which means they will appear Black, in all poſitions of the 95 1 
without any tranſparency. See LIGHT and COLOURS, 
BLANCHING, in coining, is the preparation that is given 
the pieces before they are ſtruck, to give them the luſtre il 3 
brilliancy. It is performed by heating the pieces on a kind 
peel with a wood fire, in the manner of a reverberatory ; b 0 0 
that the flame paſſes over the peel. —The pieces, having beo 
ſufficiently heated and cooled again, are put ſueceſſively to boi. 
on two other peels of copper, in which are aqua-fortis, com 
mon ſalt, and tartar of Montpelier ; after they have been we 
drained of this firſt water in a copper ſieve, ſand and freſh water 3 
thrown over them, and, when they are dry, they are well rubbe! 
BLEACHING, is the art or method of whitening linen U 
fluffs, filks, &c. and is as follows : 3 
Fir BLEACHING fine linens, When they come from * x 
loom, and while they are yet raw, they are to be ſteeped a 9 = 
In clear water, waſhed out and cleared of their filth, and they 3 85 
thrown in the bucking-tub, filled with a cold lixivium or ley M 
When theſe are taken out of the ley, they are to be waſhed ij 9 
fair water, then ſpread in a meadow, frequently watered fu MM 
little dikes, or canals interfperſed in the ground, by means 1 = 
icoops, or a ſort of long hollow ſhovels, called by the Duc 'Y Yy 
wio invented them, gieter. : 1 
After the linen has lain a ſufficient time on the ground, an 
every thing has been repeated as before, it is to be paſſed 00 
a new ley poured on hot, and again waſhed in clear water, a 
laid a ſecond time on the ground; and then paſſed cthrougb ? 
ſoft gentle ley, to diſpoſe it to reſume the ſoftneſs which ti : 
other ſharper leys had taken from it; then waſhed in clear vw 
ter, ſoaped with black ſoap, and that ſoap is to be waſhed o 
again in clear water; then it is to be ſteeped. in cows mill 4 
the cream having been firſt ſkimmed off, which finiſhes a B 
whitening and ſcowering, gives it a ſoftneſs, and makes it ci 
alittle nap; when it is taken out of the mill, it is waſhed if 1 | 
clear water for the laſt time, I 
After al this proceſs, they give the linen its firſt blue by paß 


il 
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0 ig it through a water, wherein a little ſtarch, pale ſmalt, and 
fe Dutch lapis have been ſteeped. | 
din the laſt place, the proper ſtiffneſs and luſtre is given with 
re- March; pale ſmalt, and gum tragacanth ; the quantity and qua- 
12n ty of which may be adjuſted — occaſion. 

th The whole proceſs of Bleaching is finiſhed in fine weather, 
lr ra month's time; in bad weather, it takes up fix weeks or more, 
fn To BLEACH coarſe linens. % lor taken from the loom, 
by nd laid in wooden frames, full of cold water, where they are 


yp beaten by wooden hammers, worked by a water-mill, as to 


e inſenſibly waſhed and purged from their filth ; then they are 
ven Pread upon the ground, in order to receive the dew for eight 
an ys, which will take off more of the rawneſs : After which 
dd ey are put into a kind of wooden tubs or pans, with hot ley 
ured over them. - | | 
Having been thus lixiviated, they are again purged in the 
(Will, then laid on the ground again for eight days more, and 
died through a ſecond ley ; and all things repeated, till they 
ee acquired their intended degree of whiteneſs. 
ter , BLEACHING woollen fiuffs, There are three methods of 
obel hitening woollen ſtuffs ; the firſt is with water and ſoap, the 
nenn; cond with vapour of ſulphur, and the third with chalk, in- 
o, and vapour of ſulphur. L 
n the For the firſt, when the ſtuffs are come from the fulling-mill, 
a de ey are put into ſoaped water, pretty hot, and worked a-freſh 
the force of arms over a bench, whereby the whitening, which 
Tr le fulling-mill had begun, is finiſhed ; in the laſt place, they 
hed i waſhed out in fair water and dried; this is called the na- 
fro ral way of Bleaching. 5 


ch ü ey are to be thrown into cold water, impregnated with chalk 
ar ud indigo, in which they are well agitated ; they are waſhed 
1cd o freſh in elder water, half dried on poles, and then ſpread in 
s milWtove to receive the vapour of the ſulphur, which finiſhes the 
hes teaching. Though this method of Bleaching is agreeable 
s it c louph to the ſight, yet it is not eſteemed the beſt; for it muſt 
remembered, that, when a ſtuff has once received the ſteam 
1 * it will ſcarce receive any beautiful dye, except black 
x ue. . | " | | N 5 

Brachrxo of ill. The ſilk, being yet raw, is put into 
2 E 2 | | a linen 


all the water and ſoap preſſed from it; after which it is ſhook 1 
out to untwiſt and ſeparate the thteads, and hung up in the al 


the colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf. There is alſo a metha 


alſo may be proved by boiling ; the biſmuth not being able il 


no purpole ; for, whatever the flattering world promiſes, yi 
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a linen bag, and thrown into a veſſel of boiling river water, il 
which ſoap has been diſſolved, and thus boiled for two or thte: 
hours; the bag being turned ſeveral times, taken out and beaten 
waſhed out in cold water, wrung out ſlightly, and thrown in 
a veſſel of cold water, mixed with ſoap and a little indigo, whid 
gives it the bluiſh caſt that is obſervable in white ſilks. 1 

When taken out of the ſecond veſſel, it is wrung out, an 


in a kind of ſtove made on purpoſe, in which ſulphur is bum 
the vapour of which gives the laſt degree of whiteneſs to the ſilꝭ 
BLEACHING Hair, is done by ſpreading the hair to Wl 
bleached upon the graſs, after the ſame manner as linen, aſta 
it has been firſt waſhed out in a lixivious water, which, toge- 


ther with the force of the ſun and air, brings the hair to ſo per 
fect a whiteneſs, that the moſt experienced perſon may be d 
ceived therein; there being ſcarce any way of detecting the 2 


tifice, but by boiling and drying it; which leaves the hair d 
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of dying hair with biſmuth, which renders white hair, border: | 
ing too much upon the yellow, of a bright ſilver colour. Thy 


ſtand it. 3 


"= +. 
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BLINDNESS of mind, is repreſented, in painting, by a lai. 
cloathed in green, ſtanding in a meadow full of various flowen 


. 


her head inclined, and a mole by her ſide.— The mole is an en 1 
blem of Blindneſs : Her head being inclined towards flower 
ſignifies worldly delights, which allure and buſy the mind 8 


\ 
F 


N 


all is but a clod of earth, veiled under the falſe hopes of ple 
ſures; but attended with real dangers all our days. 


R Michael Le BLON, of Franckfort, uſes this mari 
14 he died in Amſterdam, in the year 1650. 

To dye a BLOOD Colour. Firſt tinge the ſtuff yellow, will 
a quartern and a half of madder to a pound of woollen ſtuf 
alum them and work them till they are of as beautiful a cm 
lour, as you would have them; then rinſe them well out, a8 
put into the kettle a tub of ſtale urine, and boil it again, ii 
they take the dye; then roll the ſtuffs three or four times tho 
it, and rinſe them very clean, . „ = d 

o dye filk a BLoo Colour. Soak the ſilk as before direc 4 


and for each pound of it take half a pound of alum, and “e 
quarter of a pound of tartar ; beat them ſmall, and boil the 
in the quantity of a pailful of prepared liquor for a quarter 

an hour; then put in the filk, and let it ſteep for two hou 
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een take it out, rinſe it and beat it on a block, and hang it 
y to dry. | 1 | 2 5 
== Then put four ounces of galls powdered into the quantity of 
pail of water, ſet it on the fire, till it is juſt ſo warm as you 
nn bear your hand in it; then put in the ſilk, and let it lie for 
vo hours; then take it out and dry it. | 


1 This being done, put a pound and half of braſil in a linen 
eg, and put in with it ſome good wheaten bran water into a 


1 ettle, boil them together, being cloſe covered; then take the 
c11, ettle off the fire, and let it _ whole night; then add a 


WHuarter of an ounce of pot-aſhes, and boil it again for an hour; 


* 


1 


een pour on as much river water, as the liquor. 
T) ben take out the bag of braſil, and put in the filk after it 
as been a little ſcummed; cover the chaldron very cloſe, and 
eit remain there half an hour; then wring it out and rinſe it 
ery clean in river water; wring it out again, and hang it out 
ain, and let it dry; and, if it be not enough dyed, boil the 
ye again, and put in the ſilk once more and clean it with 
ap, as in the crimſon dye, and afterwards rinſe it in the river 
acer, and you will have a beautiful red. 3 
LE, is one of the primitive colours, otherwiſe called 
ore. 8 
1 e and is made differently, according to the different 
Finds of painting. 5 „ 

nn limning, freſco, and miniature, they uſe indifferently ul- 
marine, Blue aſhes, and ſmalt; theſe are their natural Blues, 
ecepting the laſt, which is partly natural, and partly artificial. 
2 In oil and miniature they alſo uſe indigo prepared and ul- 
Pamarine. 

EFnamellers and painters upon glaſs have Blues proper to 
Pemſelves, each preparing them after their own manner. 
Turnſole Blur is a Blue uſed in painting, made of the ſeed 
chat plant. The way of preparing it is to boil four ounces 
turnſole in a pint and half of water, in which lime has been 
Hacked. | 5 LD 
To dye feins BLUE. Boil elder-berries or dwarf-elder, then 
ear, and waſh the ſkins therewith, and wring them out; 
en boil the berries as before in a diſſolution of alum water, 
Ind wet the ſkins in the ſame manner once or twice, dry them, 
Md they will be very Blue. 5 | 
real Auother way to dye ſeins BLUE. Steep the beſt indigo in urine 
ra day, then boil it with alum, and it will be good; or tem- 
cr the indigo with red wine, and waſh the ſkins therewith. 
be Pruſſian Brut. This Blue is next to ultramarine for 
Nauty, if it be uſed in oil; though I am not certain whether 
the | E 3 * 


. *> 


| 8 
64 „ © 
it will hold as well as the other, conſidering it has not the bo, 
of ultramarine. KW * 

This colour does not grind well in water; becauſe the 


js ſuch an oily quality in it, that it does not mix kindly vid 


water, and at the beſt will change, as it is now prepared 
the common way. 0 = 
Attempts have been made to make of it a Blue ink; wid 
indeed has held the colour for a month or two, but then turn. 
to a nr as yellow. Bo . = 
And, when you put your pencil with gum water into a ſh 
of this Blue, you will find, where the water ſpreads, the Bu e 
will change yellowiſh, till the body of the Blue is well ſtirredu 
And, after all that can be done with this colour in water, Wa 
will only ſerve to ſhade ultramarine with; but in oil it will ſer; 
very well for the preſent to ſupply the place of ultramarine. 
Brun Bice is a colour of a good, brightneſs next to Pruſſ 
Blue, and alſo a colour of a body, and. will flow pretty well 
the pencil; eſpecially if it be well waſhed, as it is directed il 
be done of the whites and minium, . 1 
Saunders BLUE is alſo of very good uſe, and may ſerve ai 
ſhade to ultramarine, or the Blue bice, where the ſhades at 
not required to be very deep; and is of itſelf a pleaſant Blu 
to be laid between the lights and ſhades of ſuch a er. n 15 
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of a mazarine Blue. Ws. £0 
A fine BLE from Mr. Boyle, Take the Blue leaves oft, 
and beat them a little in a ſtone mortar, with a wooden peſtle 
then put them in water, juice and all, for fourteen days or mon 
waſhing them every day till they are rotten ;z and at laſt bei 
them and the water together, till they become a pulp, and lj 
them dry in the ſun, 0 4 
This will produce as good a Blue as indigo, and be mud 
ſofter ; but, in order to keep it a long time, when you beat 
the laſt time, add to it a little powder of gum Arabic; 08a 
which you may put more or leſs, as you would have it morn 
free or tenacious in the working. It is a fine Blue for ſhading 
has a good body, and runs warm in the pencil. . 
Indigo BLUE. This makes the ſtrongeſt ſhade for Blues oi 
any other, and is a ſoſt warm colour, when it has been vel 
round and waſhed, with gum water, by means of a ſtone ail 
muller. It is made of what lightneſs you pleaſe, by puttin 
more gum water to it; and, by how much there is leſs, t! 
darker it will be. Before you uſe it upon a print, it will vn 
proper to try it upon a Dutch tile, for it runs warmly in tr 
pencil, and fo perhaps may otherwiſe prove too ſtrong for youll 
deſign, which is always to be taken care of, when a flowing 
colour is to be laid over a dark ſhade of a print; which ſha" 
| wu 
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u much heighten its blackneſs, and even make it appear 
ite black. | : 
anus or Litmus BLUE. This is a beautiful Blue, and will 
in a pen as free as ink. It is made of Jacmus, / or as ſome 
tit litmus, which may be had at the druggiſts.— But, as this 
our is never to be met with prepared, I ſhall here ſet down 
method of preparing it e 
rare an ounce of lacmus, and boil it in about a pint of 
an veer wort, till the colour is as ſtrong as you would have 
TE; then pour off the liquor into a gallipot, and let it cool for 
uu ; it will ſoon become a jelly, and by degrees grow hard. 
But this colour is to be opened again, and made liquid by 
1 Water, ſo as to be uſed as ink; and will be either paler or darker, 
it is made thicker or thinner. This affords a bright colour, 
id has extraordinary effects; for it is not only a beautiful, but 
_ tholding colour. | | | | ie 
It is a good ſhade for ultramarine, or Blue bice, where the 
ongeſt ſhades ſhould not be extremely deep; and for colour- 
s of prints it is very good, as it is a tranſparent colour, and 
oees a great way. | 4. — 
88 4 tranſparent Buus from Mr. Boyle equal to ultramarine. 
bis is a beautiful Blue, and the chief ingredient of which it 
made, is the cyanus or Blue cornbottle-flower, which abounds 
moſt in every corn- field, and may eaſily be had, during four 
the ſummer months; and may be gathered by children about 
Ihe ſkirts or verges of corn-fields, without doing any damage 
Wo the corn. This flower has two Blues in it, one of a pale 
Polour in the larger outward leaves, and the other of a deeper 
WBlue that lies in the middle of the flower. „ 
Both theſe will do, being ſeparated from the buttons or caſes, 
In which they grow; but the deep Blue leaves in the middle 
produce by much the beſt colour; which may be obſerved by 
oubbing the leaves, while they are freſh, ſo hard upon a piece 
f good writing-paper, as to preſs out the juice, and it will yield 
an excellent colour, which will not fade, as has been found by 
be experience of two or three years. This part of the flower 
os therefore the principal, and what may be depended upon; 
= which ſhould be picked from the reſt of the flower-leaves, the 
= fame day, if it may be, or the next, or as ſoon as poſſibly 


ig can de. e 

th A good quantity of theſe middle leaves being procured, preſs 
out what juice you can from them, and add to it a little alum, 
tu 2nd you will have a laſting, tranſparent Blue, of as bright a 
0 0 ſtaining colour as can be deſired, ſcarce inferior in beauty to 
ing ultramarine, and as durable. As for the outward flower- leaves 


which are paler, it is not certain that they will anſwer the 
= | | 2 * now end; 
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end; but, upon ſome trials being made, that may alſo by ä 
known. : — 


Let the flowers be gathered about the beginning of June, or 7 Mar 
in July or Auguſt, and ſome may be found in May; but the Wed 
Preparation of the colour by picking out the middle deep Blue RW 1 


might be drawn with more eaſe, than if preſſed raw or freſh 4g 4 
from the held. In order to do this, ſuch a kiln ſhould be pre. hi 
pared as is uſed for ouring ſaffron, in which may be made a ſmall ar 
charcoal- fire, which will communicate an heat to the top of alc 
the kiln, which is to be covered with an hair-cloth ; upon . 
which ſhould be laid four or five ſheets of white paper, ſuch a MW 
is uſed in curing of ſaffron ; then a parcel of picked flowers are mt! 
to be laid on to the thickneſs of two or three inches, laying / 
cloſe and flat with a knife, and ſprinkling with ſome thin t 


8 


gum water; then the cake of flowers is to be covered with two lh 
or three more ſheets of paper, and a board with a ſmall weight ar 
laid on for a few minutes; after which the board is to be taken We) 
off, and the cake of flowers to be turned upon the kiln, taking Wt 
hold of all the papers with both hands; and, when it has been 1 
rightly placed, take off the upper papers, and ſprinkle the cake 1 
again with ſome thin gum water ; and then, ey the cake of 
flowers again with a knife, let the papers be laid on-again with 
the board and weight for a minute or two, and then let the 

papers be turned again and again, till the cake of flowers be I 


5 


comes united, and of the thickneſs of a cake of ſaffron. You wmv! 


FEI 


will find the flowers to grow darker and darker every time they F 
are turned, till at length the cake will look of a deep Blue tend- 
ones a black. From whence a tincture may be eaſily drawn, e 
During this operation, great care muſt be taken that the fir: I 
does not ſcorch the flowers; but that it be as conſtant and ſed 
gentle as poſſible, which will be a ſure way to bring the flower aw © 
cake to a good colour. : Ee; | 1 
If it ſhould be objected, that it will be troubleſome to mak WW Gi 
this Blue colour; let. it be conſidered what pains and nicety e! 
there is in gathering and curing of ſaffron, which is ſometimes s 
ſold at thirty ſhillings per pound, and ſeldom comes to three al 
pounds per pound. But this Blue, if it comes up to the co- 
Jour of ultramarine, will be worth four or five pounds per 
ounce, eſpecially when it ſtains ſo well as this does. —It would 
therefore, in all probability, be worth the while to have a piece 
of ground on purpoſe for this uſe, where nothing elſe but this 8w*® 
"og 2 | cyanus 
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anus or cornbottle ſhould be ſown ; and, whereas this flower 
ſaid to be plentiſul enough in the fields between Twicken- 
n and Teddington in Middleſex, fo there might eaſily be 
enough procured for that purpoſe in half an hour's time 
cow an hundred acres. - _ | 0 
as to the manner of cultivating this plant, every knob or 
4 of ſeed muſt be opened before it is ſown, for each head 
rains a great number of ſeeds ; as for the preparing of the 
und to receive this ſeed, there need to be no more trouble 
n expence than common plowing requires; which being 
ne, the ſeed is to be ſown, either at the latter end of Auguſt, 
ich will come up ſoon enough to fland the winter, and bloſ- 
en early the May following ; or elſe it may be ſown at the 
aof March, and it will begin flowering the June following. 
t either of theſe ſeaſons, after the ground has been well 
wed, harrow it in with buſhes, and it will come up in a 
ee time. | | 
as to the choice of this ſeed, it will be neceſſary that it be 
dered only in ſuch fields, where you are ſure there grow 
corn bottles of any other colour but Blue; and then all the 
ants which riſe from ſuch ſeed, would produce Blue; but, if 
n ey ſhould be gathered in ſuch places where there are varieties 
dem, then various ſorts are to be expected, as white, red, 
n purple, although we are ſure we gather the feed from ſuch 
vere truly of a Blue ſort ; for, if there is a red flower of the 
Ine tribe growing near it, the difference of the colour will be 
intermixed between both, that the ſeed of both will bring a 
riety from the principal, depending on the colours of both. 
= BLUE, of the dyers, is one of their ſimple or mother co- 
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1 urs, which is uſed in the compoſition of others. It is made 


IF woad, indigo, and a paſtel brought from Normandy, and, 


q. RE the three, the paſtel is eſteemed the beſt and moſt neceſſary; 
n, oad, though of leſs force and effect, yet makes a tolerable 
re our ; indigo only makes a ſpurious colour; yet it may be 


ſed along with paſte], if it be well prepared, and be not mixed 
too great a proportion. Woad, having but little ſubſtance, 
n neither be uſed alone, nor is it capable of correcting the 
ke eigo, without the aſſiſtance of paſtel. Some dyers heighten 
eir Blue by adding brafil and other woods. The way of 
rightening Blues is by paſſing the ſtuff, when dyed and well 
paihed through lukewarm water, or, which is much better, 
wy working and fulling the dyed ſtuff with melted ſoap, and 
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per en ſcowering it well. — Blues arc immediately dyed from the 
114 Whites, without any other preparation than fulling. 

eco Tie method of making a vat, and preparing hot ſuds for dying 
his er and wollen BLUE, Have a vat made big enough to con- 


tain 


ſuds, is put into this vacancy. 


a copper, to make ſuds; and, when' the liquor boils ſo as 
cold water, and rake out the fire from under the copper. = 


plaiſter the inſide of the empty vat with a handful or two of i, 
and, afterwards, pour all the ingredients out of the kettle in 


iron or braſs, adding half a handful of wheaten bran, and hal 


ver, and ſtir it about and cover it as before; then let it ſtan 
to ſettle for ſix hours; after which, throw in a ſmall ladleful 0 
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tain eight pails of water, wide at the top, and narrow at tn 
bottom; ſeaſon it for a day and night with hot water, and 2. 
terwards waſh it out with cold; then cut a four-ſquare hole 4M 
about the height of twenty-one inches, and fourteen broad; 
and have a copper-plate made of the ſame thickneſs with te 
wood of the vat; nail this upon the hole, placing the nails 
the diſtance of the breadth of two fingers one from the other, _ 
the nails muſt be ſmall, with broad heads, to prevent its leak. 
ing; then place an iron hoop at the top, and another at th 
bottom of the copper. The hole muſt be made about a hand. 
breadth from the bottom of the vat. 78 
When this has been done, plaifter or brick it about, eitbe 
leaving or making a hole in the plaiſter or brick-work, wide? 
at the utmoſt end, and a little narrower at that which comes 
the copper itſelf ; the ſhape of it being like an oven's mouth, 
that the wood be not injured, when the fire, to heat the vat « 


F 


4 
=; 
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Then, for every half pound of indigo you put in, in orde 
to Blue linen or woollen, take in eight pails of water, and in 
that fix handfuls of coarſe wheaten bran, ſix or nine ounces dM 


madder, a pound and an half of pot-aſhes ; pour them all inu 


begin to ſwell and bubble up, throw in two or three quarts #8 


Then having ready lime, prepared as the tanners uſe 10 _ 


it, and cover it very cloſe. by 
The day before you do this, you muſt put your indigo v8 
diſſolve in a quart or three pints of water, in a clean veſſel di 


a ladleful of madder, and half an ounce of pot-aſhes, and lea 
it a whole night over a coal fire; but it muſt not be ſuffered 08 
boil, or grow hotter, than you can bear your hand in it. 
You muſt alſo grind it with a peſtle, till it becomes as ſoft v8 
pap, and is quite cleared of all roughneſs or harſhneſs ; whic 
ng done, it is fit to be put into the vat to the other ingtie 
tents. 5 5 | | | 1 
Then ſtir it about three or four times with a ſtick; then co 
ver it up cloſe, and let it ſtand to ſettle twelve hours; then tak 
off the cover, and put in half a quarter of an ounce of quick-li 


lime-duſt, or powder, or of the ſame that you before plaiſterl 
the vat with; then cover it cloſe again, and let it ſtand for thre 
hours longer, and then put in half an ounce of pot-aſhes ; | 
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Vell about again, and put a coal-fire in the hole before the 
WS oper-plate,/ in order to keep it warm, and let it ſtand three 
urs longer; after which, nothing is to be added, only ſtir it 
bvefore, and, in an hour or two after, you may dye with it 
WS follows : 2 5 ; 
: fang dye pieces of = in it, keeping the bran and flour, 
. from it with your hand, to prevent its touching the linen 
1 1 much as poſſible 3 Wring the five pieces out one againſt ano- 
Wer, then try by feeling with your finger, whether the dye be 
ech, or ſoft and ſmooth'; if it feels too rough, throw in half 
ounce of pot- aſhes; and, if it be too ſmooth, add half a la- 
eeful of lime. | | 


mM Work the cloth or linen in it for two hours, put in five freſh 


Y Wicces, and work them like the former; and, when they are 
. wring them a ſecond or third time in the dye, till they 
come of a colour as deep as you would have them. 


| | W Your dye may be wrought in this manner, till you have dyed | 


Wirty pieces; and, afterwards, if you would dye any woollen 
Ware, ſtockings, or yarn, take a couple of pailfuls of water, 


ZÞadder, and a quarter of a pound of pot-aſhes, and hang it 
er the fire and boil it to the ſuds as before; then put it into 
e vat, and, after you have ſtirred it well about, let it ſtand to 
ttle three hours. FETAL; VVV 
% Then try with your finger whether it is harſh or ſmooth ; if 
hebe too harſh, add half an ounce of pot- aſhes; and, if too 
ncoth, add half a ladleful of lime, and ſtir it about again. 

I you would dye woollen ware alone, without linen, pre- 
dare a liquor of a ſufficient quantity of hot water, a handful of 
adder, and a handful or two of wheaten bran ; boil them to- 
ether, and wet the ſilken or woollen manufacture therein, 


ut them into the abovementioned dye-vat, letting them lie 
here till they are tinged of as deep a colour as you would have 
lem. | | | £ 
If you would dye your wares green, they muſt be firſt dyed 

yellow, with broom or dyers-weed, called, alſo, yellow weed; 
nd then put into the beforementioned Blue- vat; but you muſt 
axe notice that they muſt not be wetted in madder water, as 
ebe Blue, and muft be taken out of the vat, as ſoon as they are 
yed enough. en . 
hut you muſt be ſure not to dye above half a dozen pair of 
ſtockings, or a proportionate quantity of other woollen ware, 
before you put in your linen, which muſt be covered cloſe for 
half an hour, as ſoon as they have been put in the vat; then 
they muſt be wrung well about, then it muſt be let to ſettle 
N | again, 


to which put two handfuls of wheaten bran, and an ounce of 


Wang them up, and let them drop as long as they will; then 


8 — — - 


again, and wrung out again, and afterwards draw them oy, 3 


hben ftir the dye again very well, and add a little lime, « 8 
pot-aſhes, according as either of them is wanted; and, aft: 
that, let it ſtand to ſettle for two hours, and then put in oth 
goods TD oye, which work as before, ſtirring it every two houn 

If you find the liquor does not dye or work well, let it re. 
a day and night, keeping the fire to it all the while, and a4 
half an ounce of fœnugreek powdered, and ſtir it well abou, 
and the dye will come to itſelf again. + 443 D | 

If you have ſo many things to be dyed, that you have oc, n 
ſion to augment the quantity of indigo to two or three pound, A x 
yet you need not make your madder, pot- aſh, and bran- liquo 
ſtronger than double the quantity of what is above preſcribe 
for half a pound, | 9 e RE eto 
A Brok Dye for ſill. Procure a tub that may be cloſe co} 
vered, put into it a ley made of three pailfuls of river or rai} 
water, and clean beech-aſnes; put in, alſo, two handfuls d 
wheaten bran, two ounces of madder, two ounces of white. 
wine tartar beaten to powder, one pound of pot- aſhes, and hal 
a pound of indigo pounded ſmall ; ſtir it very well with a ſtich 
every twelve hours, for fourteen days, till it tinges a ſort o 
green, and, when the dye is grown bright, it muſt be ſtirrel! 
every morning. Put the ſilk into a warm freſh ley, wring it? 
out and ſtir it about in the dye ſome time afterwards, letting it} 
hang in the dye, according to the cuſtom of dying; and, be, 
Hides the Blue copper, there ought to be another copper full ol} 
ley, that, when the ſilk is wrung out of the dye, it may be 
Tinſed in it; and, after it has been wrung very clean out d 
that, rinſe it again in river water, beat it and dry it. 05 

If the filk be moiſtened in this latter ley or ſuds, before it 1 
dyed, there is no need of the firſt abovementioned ley. be: 

Several forts of Blue may be made with this dye, either s: 
brighter or darker, at pleaſure, according to the time they a ite 
left in it; and, when the copper grows low, you may fill it uv 
again out of the rinſing- vat; but, when the Blue copper or vi br 
grows weak, then put in a quarter of a pound of pounded in- 
digo, and half a pound of pot-aſhes, half an ounce of madder, pal 
an handful of wheaten bran, and a quarter of an ounce of ta- 
ter pounded; and let it ſtand eight days without uſing it, ftir- rc 

ring it every twelve hours, and then you may dye with it agan ve 
| as before. - 5 „ 

Hlow to prepare a BLUE Dye. Put a pailful of water into 1 RF 
kettle that will hold it, hang it over the fire; put in a hand- pe 
ful of unſlacked lime, two pounds of indigo, one pound of pot- 
aſhes, and let them boil together for an hour, letting them di. 
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nen, having made clean a copper that will hold a tun of 
Wer, put into it two pounds of madder, two pounds of bran, 
Wd two pounds of pot - aſnes; boil them a little, and let them 
eue, and pour the indigo upon them; then ſtrain the ley alſo 
co the vat, but the indigo, eſpecially, muſt be digeſted very well 
4 diſſolved, and the copper filled with water, covered cloſe, 
n 2 fire made under it; ſuffer it to grow warm, but not hot, 
ting it about every two hours, till it ferments ; and, as ſoon 
tit begins to melt or digeſt, it will alſo begin to turn yel- 
Swiſh, and then you may dye with it, taking care that your 
Wands are very clean, and free from all ſorts of greaſe. 
When you have dyed with the ſuds, you muſt ſtrengthen 
em afreſh with pot-aſhes ; but you muſt take care to do this 
Either too much nor too little; for, if you are guilty of either 
treme, the whole copperful of ley is ſpoiled. 
% WNeither ought you to dye too often at one time; but, betwixt 
Pery time you dye, the liquor muſt be very well ſtirred. 
An excellent liquor to make the Blue ſuds work, in caſe it 
ppens that they will not, by reaſon of ſome defect. Take 
dur ounces of madder, four ounces of pot-aſhes, and two hand- 
bls of bran ; boil them together, and pour the liquor into the 
lue ſuds ; ſtir it well about, and it will make it work; and, if 
be too much fattened with aſhes, then hang a bag of wheat 
ur in it, and that will attract all the fatneſs to it; and, if it be 
et defective in any particular, add to it a ſmall quantity of ſalt- 
etre, and that will bring it to a fermentation, as will alſo a 
Wittle grounds of beer, which indeed is one of the beſt remedies. 
= BLUE Japan. Take gum water, what quantity you pleaſe, 
nd white-lead a ſufficient quantity; grind them well upon a 
= 7 Then take iſing-glaſs ſize, what quantity you pleaſe; 
f the hneſt and beſt ſmalt, a ſufficient quantity; mix them 
ell; to which add of your white-lead, before ground, ſo much 
may give it a ſufficient body; mix theſe together to the con- 


o 


itence of paint. $95 | | | 
Wich this mixture do over your work, and repeat this three 
rr four times, till you ſee your Blue lies with a good fair body, 
Setting it dry thoroughly between each time; if the Blue be too 
Pale, put in more ſmalt into the ſize, without anv white-lead, 
& Then rub it very ſmooth, and go over it again with a 
Wronger Blue; and, when it is thoroughly dry, waſh it twice 
ver with the cleareſt iſing-glaſs ſize alone; cover it, and let 
== dry two days. i | 
Tben warm the piece gently before the fire, and with a clean 
MD cil waſh your work over with the fineſt white varniſh, re- 
eating it ſeven or eight times, and let it dry two days, as be- 
5 ect: e 2 fore; 
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fore; repeatit again the ſecond and third time, and your wala 2 

ſeven or eight times, in like manner. L 
Then let it ſtand to dry for a week, and poliſh it as befoy ul 
directed; and, laſtly, to give it a poliſhed and gloſſed appen 1 
ance, clear it up with lamp- black ns oil. 1 
Vou may make the colour either light or deep, according. 
pu eu! if it have but a ſmall proportion of the lead, it wil 
; but, if it has a larger, it will be lighter. = 
10 the fize for laying Blues, white, or any other colon 2M 
_ ought not to be too ſtrong, rather weaker, as juſt ſuffcien 1 
to bind the colours, to make them ſtick on the wot; for, if. 
be too tiff, it will be apt to crack and fly off; and the reaſon _ 
of waſhing twice, with clear ſrze, is to keep the varniſh fron! 1 | 
ſinking into, or tarniſhing the colours. 1 


A Brun for painting or flaining glaſs. Take of fine abi = 
fand, twelve ounces ; zaffer and minium, of each three ounces, = 
reduce them to a fine powder in a bell metal mortar ; then pu 
this powder into a very ſtrong crucible, cover it and lute it wel, 1 
and, being dry, calcine over a quick fire for an hour; then m 
out the matter, and pound it well in the mortar, as before; then 1 > $ 
to ſixteen ounces of this powder, add fourteen ounces of niit 7 
powdered, mix them well together, and put them into the cr. 
cible again, cover and lute 1 it, and calcine for two hours | ina ven „ 
ſtrong fire. 1 

Take it out and * it as before, then add to it a ſixth pan 1 | 
of nitre, and calcine again, as before, for three hours more; 

1 
then take out the matter with an iron ſpatula red-hot, leſt i 8 
ſhould ſtick; it being very clammy, and not eaſily emptied. 

To dye barley-ſtraw of a BLUE colour. Take a ſufficient quan- 
tity of lixivium, or pot-aſhes, and a pound of litmus, or lac-j 
mus, ground ; make a decoction then put in your ſtraw, and a 
oil it, and it will be Blue. | ; 

To dye wood, horns, or bones, BLUE. Firſt boil them in alum} 
water, then put them into a diſſolution of indigo in urine. 
To dye briſtles and feathers BLUE. Firſt boil them in alum 
water, and after, while they are warm, put them into a tinc- 
ture of the juice of elder-berries. : 
To make German Bl. up. Take ſal armoniac, two pounds; 
flowers of ſulphur, three quarters of a pound; quickſilyer, hal 
a pound; pound and grind them in an iron or marble mortat, 
till the mercury is wholly mortified and diſappears ; then putit 
into a glaſs body, well luted up to the middle; ſet it in a yo 
gentle ſand-heat, uncovered, till all the moiſture is vaniſhe). #8 
Stop it cloſe, and increaſe the heat gradually, to make the ma 
ſublime ; ſo will you have an excellent azure or Blue, which 
grind on a porphyry, to a ſubtile powder, for uſe in painting. 
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rome, of metals, is performed by heating them in the 

dn they aſſume a blue colour; particularly practiſed by gil- 
„ho blue their metals before they apply the gold and ſilver 


1 


*ZXEBLVENESS, is the quality of any blue body; or it is ſuch 


r, and thoſe only to the eye. 


NM 


g. M. VVV. ſignifies Bernardo Malpucci of Mantua, pain - 


n iſt he made the profile, with the ſecond the ſhadows, and 
cm the third the light. ö 

Bol. inventor 0 ; f FM. : 
"0 Bona iſo 8 5 4 5. ſignifies J ulio Bonaſoni, of Bologna, 

i, 88 BOASTING, is repreſented by a woman making a great 


band, and her right in the air. 


4 


ne feathers denote pride, the mother of Boaſting; the trum- 
e alſo intimates ſelf Boaſting, or ſounding one's own fame, 
"XS publiſhing their own actions. 

"EX BODY, as to bear a Body, a term uſed of painting colours; 
a fignifies, that the colours are of ſuch a nature, as to be 
I pable of being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the oil fo in- 
ey, as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the fame colour. 

W But ſuch colours as are ſaid not to bear a Body, will readily 
rt with the oil, when laid on the work; ſo that, when the 
Flour ſhall be laid on a piece of work, there will be a ſepara- 
on, the colour in ſome parts, and the clear oil in others; ex- 
yt they are tempered extraordinary thick. 

RS Edward du BOIS, was a hiſtory and landſcape-painter, but 
Wnicfy the latter, born at Antwerp. He was diſciple to one 
1 e e a landſcape- painter likewiſe, who reſided many 
gears in England, and had been ſome time in Italy. Du Bois 
o travelled to Italy, where he continued eight years, during all 


"Haſte, | 
He worked ſome time at Paris, and, in his way to Italy, did 
We veral pieces for Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. Soon after 
is return to Holland, he came to England, and died in Lon- 

Won, about fifty. five years ago, being ſeventy-ſeven years old. 
He lies buried in St. Giles' church. | 


cient foliages, uſed this mark. 


2 


e and texture of the parts, which compoſes the ſurface 
il 2 body, as diſpoſes them to reflect the blue or azure rays of 


and engraver ; he engraved in wood with three tools; with 


Mew, covered with peacock's feathers ; with a trumpet in her 


| 9 king blown by one's own breath; for vain boaſters take delight 


Which time he ſtudied the antiques, and painted after the Italian 


Rene BOIVIN, who engraved ſeveral plates of an- 
BOL- 
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BOLLITO, a name by Which the Italians call a ſea-preqj 2 
colour | in artificial cryſtal. 3 72 
This colour is not to be made without a great deal of poi 1 
caution. 1 8 
To ſucceed well, you muſt have in the furnace a pot fue 4 
with forty pounds of good cryſtal frit, carefully ſkimmed, boni 
and purified, without any manganeſe. F 
Then you muſt have twelve vunces of the ner of nal 
leaves of copper, thrice calcined, as directed in the article COP, 
PER. And half an ounce of - vr in powder, prepared aff 
directed in the article ZAFFER. 1 
Mix theſe powders together, and put them, at four times, in in 
to the pot, that they may the better mix with the glaſs, ſtirrig 
them well each time of putting in the powder, for fear 1 it oil 5 
ſwell too much and run over. ; 
Alfter the whole has been incorporated, well nized, all ; 
pretty well ſettled for two hours, try if the colour is dev 
enough; if ſo, let it reſt ; though the ſea- green, or ſky colour 
ſeems at firſt greeniſh, you need not be concerned at it; fol 
the ſalt in the glaſs will conſume all that greenneſs, and cha | 
it into blue. Y 
After the metal has ſtood at reſt for twenty-four hours, % 
may be wrought, and you will have the colour deeper a 
lighter, according to the quantity of powder you have put into it 
There is no other rule for that but the fancy of the work- 
man, for which reaſon it cannot be id, beſides, the 
matter that is uſed for tinging of glaſs, makes it have font i 
more colour, ſome leſs, which. proceeds from the preparation ar 


of it. | 9 
(BU Schelle a BOLSUVERT, uſed this mark, wha ; F | 

| he had not a mind to ſubſcribe his name. 3 
To dye BONES, or horn, green. Put of filings of copper ani 
verdigreaſe, of each three ounces, into a quart of White-wine 7 
vinegar; add a handful of bruiſed rue, mix them well, ant 3 
put the Bones in this for fifteen days. "3 
To dye BoNEs, &c. red. Firſt, let them be boiled in aun 1 
water, then put them into a tincture of braſil i in alum water, 
for two or three WONG or elſe into a tinCture of break with "I 
milk. 1 
.To de Boxes, 2 blue. Firſt boil them in alum rale, 3 
then put them into a diſſolution of indigo in urine. 2 
To dye Box Es, &c. green, like emeralds. Put as much Fling | = 
of copper into aqua-fortis as it will diſſolve ; then put in bones "7 
horns, wood, and let them lie for one night. | ._ 
Daniel BOON, was a e droll painter, and 0 great > Y 
| a miret 5 
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WD piirer of uglineſs and grimace, both in his ſmall and great pie- 
Ws ;_in which he ſeldom forgot to endeavour to raiſe mirth in 
W: countrymen and ours, of the ſame ſublime genius. He died 
out thirty years ago. POS © | 
2% "David Van BOONS inv. and after this mark we 
_ 7 ) FS read Oons; his plates were engraven by P. Ser- 
1 2 var, 6 © 2 | 
W BORAX, is a particular ſalt, brought from ſeveral parts of 
e dominions of the Great Mogul, in Perſia and in ſome parts 
Tartary. In theſe, and other parts of the Eaſt, there oozes, 
It of the ſide of hills which contain metals, and particularly 
Wpper, a thick turbid water of a 3 colour, and of a 
ackiſh bitter, and very diſagreeable taſte, This, where it runs 
ſufficient eres is generally taken care of for uſe, being 
Wirected in its courſe into wide and ſhallow pits, lined with a 
iff clay: In theſe it is left expoſed to the ſun, in order to eva- 
rate, by the people who have the care of it; and, when the 
ey fine mud, left in its paſſage, is brought to the conſiſtence 
2 ſoſt pap, they throw into it, in the middle of a hot day, a 
Wroe quantity of ſome animals fat melted over the fire. This 
all well ſtirred together, and then covered with ſticks and 
Woughs of trees; and over there is thrown a cruſt of any com- 
jon clay. Thus it is left till perfectly dried up, then the co- 
ering is taken off, and the whole ſifted, to ſeparate the earth 
d dirt; and in the ſieves is found what is ſent to us under 
e name of rough Borax, which is in rude irregular maſſes, 
ut ſomewhat approaching to a priſmatic figure; very foul, 
rrthy, and fattiſh, of a duſky greeniſh colour, and having a 
Particular rank and diſagreeable ſmell. N 
ais is afterwards refined for uſe, by diſſolving it ſeveral 
ien mes in large quantities, and cryſtalliſing it, while the liquor is 
ot and kept cloſe covered from the air; and finally being diſ- 
ved in a lixivium of quick- lime and pot- aſhes, and cryſtal- 
ed in the ſame manner, is what we call refined Borax. 
Paris BORDONE, born in the year 1512, or 1526, ſcho- 
rr of Titian, imitated Giorgione, lived at Venice, and in 
Fance; excelled in hiſtory and portraits, died aged ſeventy-five 
ears. . | 
3 BOREAS, the north-wind, is repreſented, in painting, like 
an old man with a horrible or terrible look ; his hair and beard 
Povered with ſnow, or the hoar-froſt, with the feet and tail of 
DP ferpent. 5 | 
Francis BOROMEO da SAVIGNANO, born in the year 
7 446, ſcholar to Coſimo Roſſelli, and ſtudied Leonardo da 
inci, lived at Florence; excelled in portraits and hiſtory 
ning, died in the year 1517, aged forty-eight years. 
Vor, I. F Cornelius 
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4 Cornelius BOSS, on a Virgins engraven by him, is thi 4 | 
RB mark, and underneath, Michael Ang, inv. i. e. Bug. M0 


% naroti. p EN _ _ = 
BOUNTY, is repreſented emblematically by a noble lad, 
cloathed in a garment of ſky colour, ſtanding by an altar in 
flamed, preſſing the milk out of her breaſts with both hans? 
plentifully, of which ſeveral animals drink, and ſome upon th 
kindled altar. The ſqueeſing of her breaſts alludes to the bour. 

tifulneſs of her diſpoſitzon, and ſome of it, falling upon the flams 
of the altar, denote that Bounty ought to be ſhewn in imits} 
tion of God himſelf „ | 
Sebastian BOURDON, born in the year 1619, ſtudied u 
Rome, lived at Rome, Sweden, and Paris; excelled in biſtoy 
and portraits, died in the year 1690, aged ſeventy years. 
Ta make BRAN Water, for preparing ſlight fluffs for dying, 
Put a hatful of wheat Bran into each pail of water, and bal 1 
them together for a quarter of an hour; then pour it into a clean 
tub, where, to every two pailfuls of this liquor, pour in an- 
ther pail of water, and throw on a handful of leven. TIE 
French dyers call theſe waters eaux ſures, i. e. acid or ſharp W 1] 

ters, and, by how much they are the ſourer, account them 
much the better, and fitter to attract the fatneſs of the ſuf, 
and dry it clean off, to make them limber, and correct ih 
roughneſs of the water. TED. 
. Giacinto BRANDI, born in the year 1623, a ſcholar of La- 
franc, lived in Rome; excelled in hiſtory, died in the yea! 
1691, aged ſixty-eight years. £ : 
BRASIL or BRAZIL, a wood fo called, becauſe firſt brought 


from Braſil, a province of South- America. It has variou t 
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names, according to the places it comes from. Thus we hav 
Braſil of Fernambouc, Brafil of Japan, of Lumon, of St. Ma- 
tha; and laſtly brafilette, brought from the Antilles. 
The Braſil- tree, commonly grows in dry barren places, an 

in the middle of rocks; it is very thick and large, and uſuali 
crooked and knotty. Its flowers, which are of a beautiful re, 
exhale a very agreeable ſcent, good for comforting and ſtrengt- Nor 
ening the brain. Sj | 
Though the tree be very large, it is covered with ſo thick! 
bark, that, when the ſavages have taken it off the wood, atrunk 
which wo before the thickneſs of a man, is ſcarce equal to th 

MASH 7 | 
Read reood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in the fie 
and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoke, by reaſon of its extreme dryneſs. il 
None of the ſeveral kinds have any pith, except that of Ir 
pan, That of Fernambouc is eſteemed the beſt, 
It muſt be choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, ſound, ues - 
2 | al 


Wo | rk; and ſuch as, upon being ſplit, from pale, beco s red- 
on; and, being chewed, has a ſugary taſte. - mY 
it is much uſed in dying, where it ſerves for a red colour, 


Jeans of acids. | 
ZE There is alſo a liquid lacca made of it for painting in minia- 
re. | 
| To male late, or tincture of BRASIL. The Braſil, meant 
re, is that which the dyers make uſe of. Take of the fineſt 
Wat comes from Fernambouc, that being the beſt. 
= The way of extracting this tincture is the ſame as that from 
rmes. See KERMES. 
= BRASS, or, as the French call it, yellow copper, is a fac- 
Wious metal, made of copper and lapis calaminaris. | 
The method of preparing it is as follows: The lapis, having 
en calcined, and ground fine as flour, is mixed with ground 
arcoal; and incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs : 
s being done, about ſeven pounds of the lapis calaminaris are 
Wt into a melting-pot that will contain about a gallon ; and 
er that about five pounds of copper; this pot is let down into 
—Ewind-furnace, eight feet deep, where it remains for eleven 
urs, in which time it is converted into braſs. 
This metal, then, is caſt either into plates or lumps ; forty- 
e pounds of crude Japis calaminaris, or calamine, will produce 
rrty pounds when calcined or burnt. | 15 
Sometimes Braſs fhruff is uſed inſtead of copper; but that is 
t always to be procured in quantities ſufficient, it being no 
her than a collection of old Braſs. 
Pure Braſs is not malleable, unleſs when it is hot; for, when 
os cold, it will break, And, after it has been melted twice, 
vill be no longer in a condition to bear the hammer at all; but, 
order to render it capable of being wrought, they put ſeven 
Pounds of lead to a hundred pounds of braſs, which renders it 
bore ſoft and pliable. 
The beſt proportion for gun- metal for caſting great guns is 
id to be a thouſand pounds of copper, nine hundred pounds 
tn, and ſix hundred pounds of Braſs in eleven or twelve thou- 
nd weight of metal. 7; J 2 
The beſt Braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not of 
re copper and calamine alone; but coarſer metals are uſed to 
Axe it run cloſer and ſounder, as lead and pot-metal, which 
t is made of Braſs and lead; twenty pounds of lead are uſual- 
Pt into a hundred pounds of pot-metal. 
Crrinthian Brass, has been famous in antiquity, and is a 
| F' 2 mixture 


4 


mixture of gold, ſilver, and copper. L. Mummius having ſackel 
and burnt the city of Corinth, 146 years before our Saviour: 
time, there being there a vaſt number of ſtatues, images, veſſel; ne 
&c. of gold, ſilver, and copper, all theſe melted and run toge- 
ther, by means of the violence of the conflagration; and this mix. 
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ture was the compoſition called Corinthian Braſs. Thoſe wh 
; 


ſpeak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three kinds; in the fir, 8 
gold is the prevailing metal; in the ſecond, filver ; in the third, 
gold, ſilver, and copper are equally blended. : 1 
To cleanſe BRass. Take aqua-fortis.and water, of each: 
like quantity; ihake them together, and, with a woollen ra} 
dipped therein, rub it over; then, preſently rub it with an oh} 
cloth: Eaſtly, with a dry woollen cloth, dipped in lapis cal 
minaris, 5 it will be as clear and bright as when new. 
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To purge BR Ass. It is cleanſed or purged by caſting into i 
while it is melted, broken glaſs, tartar, ſal- armoniac, and ſal. 
petre, each of them by turns, a little and a little: _ 

To calcine BRASS, called T or Tremolante, making a a. 
rious ſea- green or ſty- colour. Take thin Braſs, cut it into ſmi = 
pieces, put it into a crucible covered and luted at top; ſet itu 

a fierce fire, where let it ſtand four days in a great, but d ñ 
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melting fire, for, if it melt, your labour is loſt. In four dq | 
time it will be very well calcined ; then powder it as fine as you 
poſſibly can, ſearſe it, and the powder will be black; ſpread thi 
on tiles, and keep it on a leer on burning coals for four da, 
near to the round hole; take away the aſhes that fall upon i 
powder and ſearſe it again, and then keep it cloſe ſtopped for ul. 
To know if it be well calcined, put it into glaſs, and, if! 
ſwells, it is right; if not, it is not well calcined, or elſe it 
over burnt ; and, if fo, it will not give a good colour. 2 
To calcine BRASS, ſo as to make a tranſparent red. Cut you 
thin pieces of Braſs ſmall, and put it into a melting- pot, wit 
layers of powder of brimſtone, and metal, as in copper. 8 
it firſt on kindled coals, then put it into a ſtrong fire in the fu: 
nace, to calcine for twenty-four hours; then beat it to a fi 
powder, and ſearſe it; put it covered into the furnace, 0 
earthen tiles, for twelve days, to reverberate ; ſo powder, grind 
and keep it for uſe. | ; 5 „ 
Beſides a red, it contributes principally to the making a 50% 
low and chalcedony. es 
A red colour from BRASS. Put ſmall pieces of it into tit 
- arches of the furnace, and let them remain there cloſe till th 
are well calcined ; but in ſuch a fire, that they may not melt 
and, when they are well calcined, powder the Braſs, and de 
po will be red, and excellent, in many uſes, for colour 


7 


* 
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H R O 69 
De way to colour BR Ass white, Diſſolve two penny- weights 
er ſaver in aqua- fortis, to which add as much powder of white 
artar as will abſorb the water, and make it into balls, with 
„dich rub any Braſs, and it will be as white as ſil ver. 
ER AZ ING, is the ſoldering or joining two pieces of iron, 
cc. by means of thin plates of braſs, melted between the two 
ieces to be joined. 1 8 V 
I the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of broken 
ass are to be brazed or joined together again, it is covered with 
27 powdered borax moiſtened with water, that may incorporate 
ich the braſs-duſt, which is added to it, and the piece is ex- 
oed to the fire, without touching the coals, till the braſs be 
bſerved to run, | 1 
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1 
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it, But, to braze with a ſtill greater degree of delicacy, a ſolder 
lt. made of braſs with a tenth part of tin; or another, one-third 

raſs and two-thirds filver ; or borax and roſin. But, in all 
a. heſe manners of Brazing, care muſt be taken that the pieces be 
al ined cloſe throughout; the ſolder only holding in thoſe places 


t 19 ⁊ — hich touch. | | | 

a Hans BRESANE, engraved the ſtories of the new 
3. "GE B teſtament, and, in the year hat the twelve apo- 
yu ſtles, our Saviour, and St. Paul. He uſed this mark. 
thi Aatthew BRILL, born in the year 1550, lived at Antwerp 


d Rome, excelled in hiſtory and landſcapes, died in the year 
1 it, 684, at thirty-four years of age. „ Ds EN 
Paul BRIL, born in the year 1554, imitated his brother 
latthew, afterwards ſtudied Annibal Carrache, and copied Ti- 
Wan, lived at Rome, excelled in landſcapes and hiſtory. 
l. G. BRONCHORTS, in certain landſcapes, uſed 
| 2 this mark, in which we likewiſe find the letters C. P. 
i. e. Cornelius Pulemburgh, pinxit. 105 
To extract lake from BROOM Flowers. Firſt make a lixi- 
gum, or ley, of ſoda of the glaſs-houſe, and freſh quick-lime, 


fn rich muſt be pretty ſtrong, in which put in the Broom flowers, 
„ er a ſmall fire, until all the tincture be drawn from them, the 
rin vers become white, and the ley receive the yellow colour. 


ben take out the flowers, and put the ley into a glazed 
Earthen veſſel, to boil, adding thereto as much roche alum as it 
Fan well diſſolve; then take it off, and, putting it into a large 


o te Peſſel, mix it with fair water, ſo the yellow will ſeparate and 
the Peſcend to the bottom; let it reſt there a little, and afterwards 
melt Fecant the water off gently, and ſo put in more freſh to it again 


1 h end again, until the water has drawn off all the ſalt and alum 
urig rom the lixivium, and it becomes clear. | 
| Thus the colour will be very well cleanſed of the ſalt and 
lum, and remain exceeding fine and bright; ſpread it on Pow 
=_ | ££...3 0 
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of white linen, and let it dry in the ſhade on new-baked tile; Wn 
and you-will have a moſt admirable yellow for paintin K. 
Adrian BROWER, born in the year 1608, a ſcholar of | 9% 
Frans Halls, lived at Antwerp, excellent at boors and droll,, nl 
died in 1638, aged thirty years. „ 1 
Sßpaniſb ROWN, is a dirty Brown colour, but of great uſe; 
to ſhadow vermilion, or lay upon a dark ground behind a pic. | 
ture. You may ſhadow yellow berries with it, in the darkef 
places, when you want lake or thick red ink; but do not co. 
Jour garments with it, unleſs it be old men's gowns. It is belt 
and brighteſt when calcined red-hot ; but it muſt not be burnt 
for colouring any hare, horſe, dog, &c. but, for other, uſes, i 
is beſt calcined or burnt ; as for . poſts, bodies of trees, 
timber- work. or any dark ground in a picture. 1 
De methad of dying BRowns. Take a ſufficient quantity of 
water, put it into the copper, and put of red wood ground and 
nut-galls bruiſed, of each twenty ounces ; boil them together, li 


and enter twenty yards of broad-cloth, boiling it for two hour 


and a half, and keep cooling it with a cooler, for fear of ſpot. 
ting; then take it up and air it: Then put in ſixteen ounces of 
Ccopperas, and enter the cloth again, when it is almoſt ready w 
boil again, and handle it, letting it boil half an hour, and then 
cool it. If you would have the colour ſadder, put in more cop- 
Eras. 1 8 | | 
* To dye a ſad BRowN. Firſt infuſe the cloth or ſtuff to be} 
dyed in a ſtrong tincture of hermodactyls; then put ſaffron and 
= in a bag ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, upon which put water, 
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two parts, mixed with vinegar, one part; ſtrain out the wate 
and yinegar, being Pong hot, fifteen or ſixteen times. In 


this lixiviate tindture of ſaffron, put the former matter to be 
_ dyed, letting it lie a night; then, take it out, and, without wiring: 
ing, hang it up to dry; repeat this working the ſecond and third BP 
PPT Eo -. "2 - » 
To che a BROWN tawny, or iron-ruft colour. Make a ſtrong . 
decoction of walnut- tree leaves in fair water; then put in the 
matter you would have dyed, and boil it ſome hours with the 
leaves in the ſaid liquor, and, when it comes out, it will be ex- 
actly of a tawny- brown colour. e 
70 make the colour called the London BRown. Firſt dye twenty 
yards of cloth of a bright blue; then take ſtale, clear liquor | 
made of wheat bran a ſufficient quantity, a quarter of a pound | 
of ground logwood, and of alum two pounds and a half; mix | 
and boil the cloth two hours and a half, and then cool it; after- 
wards take freſh liquor make of wheat bran and clear, to which = | 
put two pounds and a half of madder, and handle the cloth; BW: 
let it have a quick fire to a boiling, then — it; after 8 ” 
| take 


9 B RU 7r 
=... ficient quantity of Fair water, half a pound of log- 
' 24 * 772 ret of braſil ground; then let them 
il wen, adding forme urine; chen enter the cloth, and han- 
ett, and let it boil a quarter of an hour; cool it and waſh it 
1 - dye wobllen a clove BRowNn. Boil three pounds of alum, 
Id two pounds of tartar in a copper; then put in the ſtuff, 
il it two hours; then take it out, and put in, together, five 
Wounds of madder, and a pint of wheat bran, ſtirring the liquor 
tree quarters of an hour, till it is boiling hot; then draw off 
ee water, putting in freſh water, and put in a pound of galls 
nd the cloth, which boil for an hour; then take it out again, 
ad put three pounds of copperas into the kettle, and then put 
che ſtuff again, and ſtir it about till it is ſufficiently dyed ; 
When rinſe it. py 
oe a laſting and neat purple BRowNn. Firſt dye cloth (for 
ich ſtuffs will not bear the price of this dye) a blue, either 
aht or dark, according as you would have the colour; then 
Soil it, firſt, either with galls and madder, or with galls only; 
Ind after that with copperas. ; 
When it has been well boiled with madder, or with copperas 
Ind madder, or with galls alone, if it be perfectly finiſhed, it 
Pill not take any ſtain from wine, vinegar, or urine, _ 
On the contrary, all colours dyed with wood; as, for exam- 
We, the red or the blue, in which braſil has been uſed, will take 
Mains from the weakeſt acids, which will cauſe in them a very 
{ible change. Indeed, yellow wood is a fort of exception ta 
his general rule, for its dye does not change fo ſoon. 1 
o che barley ftraw, &c. Bo wN]. Take a ſufficient quan- 
ic) of lixivium, Indian wood ground, green ſhells of walnuts, 
each half a pound; let the ſtraw ſteep four or five days in a 
eentle heat, and then take them out. wy 
T dy or flain word of a walnut-tree BR.] W. Take the 
eeen ſhells of walnuts, dry them in the ſun, and boil them in 
ut oil; and rub the wood with this oil. 8 
== 7: BRUEGHEL, the ſon of old Peter, called Pluweelen, 
er Velvet Brueghel, born in 1560, a ſcholar of Peter Goe-kint 3 
ſtudied in Italy, lived at Bruſſels, excelled in wakes, fairs, 
ances, landſcapes, &c. and in miniature; died in the year 
1025, aged fifty. ſix ain. | 12 7 | 
4A. D. BRUIN, born in 1560. He engraved fix of the 
cwelve Cæſars, and various ovals, in 1579, and uſed the firſt 
ef the marks of Nicholas de Brunn. 0 | 
XX BRUSHES. In the choice of Bruſhes, obſerve the follow- 
|. HE directions: —Examine whether the briſtles are faſt bound 
n che ſtocks, and if the hair be ſtrong and lie cloſe. together; 


— "mn BRU MN 
for, if they do not lie cloſe, but ſprawl abroad, ſuch will new 
work well; and, if they are not faſt bound in the ſtock, the nl 
briſtles will come out when you are uſing them, and ſpoil you 
work; as may be ſeen where the looſe hairs of the Bruſh hae 
Jain up and down in the colours laid on, to the great diſparage. 

ment of the work. To prevent this, if they are not faſt bound, _ 
drive in ſome thin wooden wedges, between the thread with 
which they are bound round, and this will render the briſtle 
tight and ſecure. 1 


Wire BRUsSHEs, are of uſe for ſcrubbing thoſe ſilver, copper, nl 
and braſs pieces which are to be gilded over, thereby perfed 
to free them from any dirt, ruſt, or filth which may adhere to 
them; which, not being taken off, would hinder the cloſing of MY 
the gold with them. They are therefore uſed by gilders, fl. 


verſmiths, &c. and are uſually fold by iron-mongers. 


Nicholas de BRUYN YG 
AR), Or EB: Or He. uſed three mark; 4 


- RS 
_ 
4 Tr 


annexed at different 

. times. 215 
Charles le BRUN, was born at Paris, anno 1620, and be 
began his ſtudies under Simon Vouet, and finiſhed at Rome by nl 
the favour of Monſieur the chancellor Sequier, who ſent hin Rm 
thither with a conſiderable penſion for three years; the firk 


8 
2 
FL 


proofs of his abilities, after he returned home, were the prize 


+; 


2 he made two years ſucceſsfully for the church of Notre ul: 
Dame; and his performances ſoon afterwards, in ſeveral of the 8M 
fine houſes in France, gave ſuch a luſtre to his pencil, that the ul 
King, upon the recommendation of Monſieur Colbert, made 0 * 


him his chief painter, ennobled him, and honoured him with the 


Ge 


order of St. Michael. He had a genius, lively, penetrating, and Wl 
equal to every thing he undertook ; his invention was eaſy, ani 
his talent (excepting in landſcapes only) univerſal, 3 
He was not indeed admired for his colouring, nor for his ſkill 
in the diſtribution of his lights and ſhadows ; but for a good 
guſto of deſign, an excellent choice of attitudes, an agreeable 
management of his draperies, a beautiful and juſt expreſſion, 
and withal a ſtrict obſervance of the decorum of his compoſiti- 
ons, which will command the attention and admiration of the 
niceſt judges. 1 | GY = 
His capital works are the cieling of the gallery and grand 
ſtair-caſe of Verſailles, and his five large pieces, containing th; 
| hiſtory of Alexander the Great, the prints of which are, alone, 
enough to render his name famous to poſterity. He had the [u- 
perintendency of the manufactures at the Gobelines, and, fo! 
ſome years, governed all the king's artificers. He died in France 
anno 1690, tat. 70. | Rd * 
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g. s. fgnißtes Bartholomew Skenius, or Bononenſis ſculptor. 
1 h BCE SHORN, was a Dutch painter, born at the 
aue, who came over to England about the year 1670. He 
5 eſpecially eminent for his copies after Sir Peter Lely, whoſe 
nner he came ſo near, that ſeveral heads of his have been 
en, by good judges, for that great maſter's. He copied 
Vin Dyck, and the lord Rockingham had the picture of 
carl of Strafford, done by him after that great painter. He 
ir Peter Lely's drapery-painter for many years, and died 
Landon, at the age of thirty-five, and lies buried in St. Mar- 
s church. n. 
W BUILDINGS, as towns, caſtles, ruins, &c. are painted as 
iows: 1. Thoſe towns or cities which ſeem to be far off, 
it have but little ſhadowing or heightening, and ſometimes 
Dee at all; theſe, if they appear againſt the ſky, muſt be laid 
With bice and a little purple, and ſhaded faintly with a good blue. 
2. Thoſe which are ſituated ſomething farther diſtant, muſt 
W 12id with blue and purple as aforeſaid, and ſhaded with light 
e, and heightened with white. 
W 2. Thoſe which appear at any ordinary diſtance, muſt be laid 


by ch vermilion and purple, and ſhaded with a ſtrong purple, 
m red with white. — A 4 


f . Thoſe which are near, muſt be done with vermilion and 
ite, and ſhaded with a ſtrong vermilion, and brown oker, 
red with white. 72 75 CEE | 
ane Bull pid [to paint in miniature. ] Dead-colour or 
he 4 Wound, with indigo, biftre, and white, and then ſhade with 
de of this laſt, and more of the biſtre and indigo, according to 


aa little oker, both to begin with and to finiſh. 

But, to add till to its beauty, you ſhould here and there, eſpe- 
lh for ruins, make teints of blue and yellow; the former of 
Eil ntramarine, and the latter of oker, always mixing them with 


od White ; whether for the firſt ground, provided they appear 


ble Bo what you lay upon them, or whether you uſe them at 
on, t, finiſhing and blending them with the reſt, 
iti- 8 den BuilDinGs, as they are of different kinds, they are 


xture of oker, biſtre, and white; and finiſh without white, 
with but very little; and, when the ſhades require, ſtrengthen 
1th biſtre alone, s : Pre | 


ne, For others, you may add ſometimes vermilion, or ſometimes 


een or black; in a word, according to what you intend, you 

buſt mix your colour, and finiſh with ſtippling. 

nc. BURNING of colours. There are ſeveral colours that re- 

Ire burning; as firſt Jamp-black, which is a colour of ſo grea- 
17. 


colour you would have the ſtones; you may, if you pleaſe, 
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t to diſcretion; but the moſt uſual way is to begin with a 
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ſet it in a fire, Ones it all over with coals; and let it remain 


it is only the excluſion of the air that prevents any burnt mat 
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ſy a nature, that, except it is burnt, it will require a long 
to dry. _ 

The method of burning, or rather ming lamp-black, isaff 
follows : Put it into an iron ladle of a crucible, and ſet it oe 
a clear fire, letting it remain till it be red-hot, or fo near ) 
that there is no manner of ſmoke ariſes from it. ob 2 

Umber, which if it be intended for colour for an horſe, % 4 
be a ſhadow for gold, muſt be burnt, which fits it for that purpo Wl 

In order to burn umber, you muſt put it into the faked in 1 
in large lumps, and not take it out till it it thoroughly red-hot; 
if you have a mind to be more curious, you may put it into lf 
fire in a crucible, till it be red-hot; then take it out, and, whe 
it is cold, lay it up for uſe. 4 

Ivory alſo muſt be burnt to make a black, thus : Fill two cl 
cibles wich ſhavings of ivory; then clap their two mouths tos 
ther, and bind them faſt with an iron wire, and lute the] 1050 
cloſe with clay, ſalt, and horfe-dung well beaten together ; ; the 1 


in the fire, till you are ſure the matter incloſed in the crucibles il by 
thoroughly red-hot; then take it out of the fire, but don 
open the crucibles, till they are perfectly cold ; for, if you ſhoull 
open them while hot, the matter would flame and turn to aſhe 
which will alſo be the caſe, if the joints are not luted cloſe; fa} 
whateverfromturning to a white aſh, and preſerves the blacknek, 

Burning Glaſſes. A machine by which the ſun's rays 2 Me! 


collected into a point; and by that means their force and effec... 


heightened to that extreme ee as to o burn n placed u 
them. te ( 
They are of two kinds, either convex or concave ; the conti ien 
tranſmit the rays of light, and in their paſſage reſtact or incl 1 
them towards its axis; having the property of lens's, and a0. 
ing according to the laws of refraction; the concave, whialh 
are the more uſual, are very improperly called Burning 10 © 
being uſually made of metal; theſe reflect the rays of light, any 
in that refleCtion, incline them to a point in their axes; bau 


the properties of mimoss, and acting according to the laws 1 * 


Every concave, mirror, or ſpeculum, collects, in rays ab 
pers'd through its whole concavity, after reflection into a = 
or focus, and is therefore a Burning mirror. ; 

Hence, as the focus is there, where the rays are moſt doch 
contracted, if it be a ſegment of a large ſphere, i its breadth mut 
not ſubtend an arch above eighteen degrees; if it be a ſegment} 
of a ſmaller ſphere, its breadth may be thirty degrees, : ot | 

M. Kircher! 13 of opinion, that thoſe Burning mirrors, N It 


= ot in their breadth ſubtend an arch of more than eighteen 
res, are the beſt of all others. | 


as the ſurface of a mirror, which is a ſegment of a larger 
"crc, receives more rays than another of a lefs ; if the breadth 


"H each ſubtend an arch of eighteen degrees, or even more or 


2 5, provided it be equal, the effects of the larger mirror will 
—9— ⁊ꝙ greater than thoſe of the leſſer. And, as the focus is con- 
ed between the fourth and fifth part of the diameter, mir- 
NT: that are ſegments of greater ſpheres will burn at a greater 
ande, than thoſe which are ſegments of the leſſer. 

ST A nd ſince the burning depends upon the uniting or union of 

a e rays on the concave, ſpherical figure; it is not to be wondered 
mat even wooden mirrors gilded, or ſuch as are prepared 

VS alabaſter, &c. covered with gold, nay even ſuch as are made 

paper, and covered with ſtraw, ſhould be found to burn. 

VS BURNISHING, is the art of ſmoothing or poliſhing a body 

ec 2 violent rubbing it with any thing. 

a Thus book-binders burniſh the edges of their books by rub- 

| 


s them. with a dog's tooth. Gold and ſilver are burniſhed 


na ch a-wolf's tooth, a dog's tooth, the blood-ſtone, tripoli, a 
cc of white wood and emery. * 

60 BURNISHER, a round poliſhed piece of ſteel, ſerving to 
fu ootn and give a luſtre to metals. B 
 BUSTO g 


| or figure of a perſon in relievo; ſhewing que” 
ſe head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, the arms being lopped off, 
ſually placed on a pedeſtal or conſole. . 
The Buſt is the ſame that the Latins called Herma, from 


177 


bently repreſented in this manner by the Athenians. 
WS Buſt is alſo uſed, eſpecially by the Italians, for the trunk of 


0. human body, from the neck to the hips. | 

ic BS BUSTLER was a Dutchman, both a hiſtory and face 
les Winter in the reign of king Charles II. There is a good pic- 
, ere, partly performed by him, in Mr. Elſum's poſſeſſion and 
* ss formerly, which conſiſts of three boors playing together in 
$ 


4 fferent actions by Mr. Buſtler, a good landſcape behind by 
Ir. Lanckrinck, and a little dog on one ſide by Hondius. 


% in all colours, Kill the Butterfly, but take care not to in- 
re the wings, but ſpread them open in a flying manner as ex- 


„ y as may be; then take a piece of white paper, and, with 
W 


SE [mall bruſh or pencil, waſh a part of the paper with gum- 


py, 41 

38 5 

— d 

37 : 3 
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mn a lay the Butterfly on the paper, and, when you have fixed 
" LY well, cut away the body cloſe to the wings, and throw it 
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ic Greek Hermes, Mercury ; the image of that god being fre- 


Hu 10 take the impreſſion of any BUT TERFLY in a mi- 


ier, a little thicker than ordinary; ſo let it dry leiſurely ; 


away; 
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rae the body, &c. of a . and colour the drawing d 
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away; ( that the ws of the body may not ſqueeſe out al 1 
intrails, and ſpread and ſmear the impreſſion) then lay the mo 
per on a ſmooth board, with the wings of the Butterfly wi 
wards, and on the fly another paper, and a ſmooth crendl. 
upon that; and put the boards, paper, and wings all cog do 
into a linen ſerew- preſs, and ſcrew it down very hard, and vii 
it ſtand in it for an hour; J and then take off the oo I at 
wings, and there will remain on the paper their perfect imprel E 
ſion in all their beautiful colours. But, if you have not a be 


Preſs, lay weights upon your uppermoſt board, and it will co Ry 


oft very well, = 
The reaſon of this is, that all the fine colours that appear ui 

the wings of a Butterfly, are a fort of fine feathers, or ratio 

a powder, which ſticks fo faſt to the gum, that, when the gu Mar 

is dry, they leave the wing. ” 
After you have thus gotten the beautiful wings, you my. 


it after the life. 
Nicholas BYER, was a hiſtory and face painter, ' born 2 
Dronthem in Norway. He. was much employed by the lat 
Sir William Temple, at his houſe at Shene, near Richmonl 
in Surre rf. where he died about ſixty-ſix or ſixty- ſeven year 
ago. He was a painter of good hopes, but died young, tht 
ea of an intemperate life. He lived with Sir William thre 
or four years, during all which time, he was conſtantly en 
ployed by him in one ſort of painting or other. One thing i 
remarkable in him, and that is, that he was the firſt man tha 
was buried in St. Clement's Danes, after it was rebuilt, al bal 
which had been firſt built by his countrymen. = 


9 : 
. B. fene Genn Boſs, This artiſt engraved n= 
Romano's Bacchanal. 5 I 4 


C. Bl. g ſignifies Cornelius Bloemart, ſon of the famou|ſ 
Born. Blo. | Dutchman, Abraham Bloemart. J pe 
C. Bleber, the mark of Cornelius Bleher ' in certain aste 
landſcapes, 1636. 
CALAMINARIS Lapis, or Calamine tone, in na, 
hiſtory, the name of a mineral ſubſtance, which is properly the 
ore of zink. It is a ſpungy ſubſtance of a lax and cavernous ja 
ſtructure, yet conſiderably heavy. It is found in maſſes of vi 3 
rious and irregular figures, with rugged protuberant and cave: 
nous ſurfaces ; there are of all ſizes from an ounce to ten c 
twelve pounds weight, and often much more than that, * ES 
| g | SG 


CAT. „ 
There are no certain ſigns to direct the miners where to find 
s mineral ſubſtance ; only they expect none in grounds that 
ave no communication with hills. In the Calamine works 
ey uſe the ſame way and inſtruments as they do in the lead 
ines. When they have landed a good quantity of it, which 
Lone by winding it up in buckets from. their works, they 
ext carry it away to places where they waſh clean or ruddle 
=. as they term it, which is performed in this manner: A ſmall 
ece of ground is incloſed with boards or turfs, through which 
= clear ſtream of water runs; within this incloſure they ſhovel 
eeir Calamine with the reſt of the impure and earthly parts, 
nich laſt are waſhed away by the running water, leaving the 
ad (ſome of which is always found in theſe apertures) Cala- 
ine and heavier ſtony or ſparry parts behind. When they 
Wave thus waſhed it as clean as they can, by turning and ſtir- 
Nag it often in the running ſtream, they remove the bigger 
Warts both of the lead and Calamine, and put the ſmaller parts, 
Hat none of the ore may be loſt, into ſieves with bottoms made 
f ſtrong wire; this they dip and ſhake up and down in a 
Wreat tub of water, by which ſhaking of the ſieves, the parts of 
Whe lead, being heavieſt, ſink down to the bottom; the parts of 
Whe Calamine in the middle, and other parts, riſe to the top, 
ich laſt being ſkimmed off and thrown away, they then 
Wake off the Calamine, and after that the lead. The Calamine 
next ſpread on a board, in order to pick out with the hand 


. hat traſh there ſtill remains among it. 
i When the Calamine is ſufficiently prepared by waſhing and 
hu picking, they carry it to the oven, which reſembles that of a 


bazker's in form, but is much bigger, and has a hearth on one 
ide, which is ſeparated from the reſt by a partition made open 
Mt the top, whereby the flame paſſes over, and bakes the Cala- 
nine. They let it lie in the oven four or five hours, during 
which time they turn it ſeveral times with long iron rakes ; 
when it is ſufficiently burnt, baked, and dried, they beat it to a 


lo powder with long iron hammers, like mallets, upon a thick 


plank, picking out what ſtones they find amongſt it; ſo that 
ou Fat laſt the Calamine is reduced to duſt, to be uſed in diſtem- 
pperatures of the eyes. | 1 . 
i Paolo CALIARI Veroneſe, born in the year 1532, ſcholar of 
his uncle Antonio Badile, lived at Venice, excelled in hiſtory 
ral Rand portraits, died in the year 1588, aged fifty-ſix years. 
te CALLIOPE, one of the muſes, the preſident of heroic poe- 
ous try, is repreſented, in painting, with a coronet of gold upon her 
18. bead, and upon her left arm garlands of bays in ſtore, for the 
e. reward of poets; and in her right hand three books, on whic 
e written, Homervs, Virgilius, Ovidius. 
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black or red colour; and the ſtrokes, or lines, traced throug — C: 


with her right hand, ſhe by force draws a young man by . 


Hair of the head. | | 


_ purpoſes in explaining the nature of viſion; and hence it is that 


which latter no art can imitate. 


_ rays iſſuing from the point B will fall on þ; thoſe from the 3 
points A and D will fall on @ and 4: Wherefore, ſince the ra 


ffected from the wall, they will carry with them a certain ſpe- 3 


— 


vertical ones at C are equal, B and b and A and à will be ao 8 
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G graver, who is inſerted in the catalogue of Rom , 

painters in the year 1652, uſed this mark. oy. 
CALKING { a term uſed in painting, &c. where ch. 
CALQUING I back: ſide of any deſign is covered with; 


on, a waxed plate, wall, or other matter ; by paſſing light th 


ver each firoke of the defign with a point, which leaves u our 


impreſſion of the colour on the plate or wall. A 
CALUMNY, is repreſented, in painting, by a beautiful, ich ace 


and young woman, approaching towards a judge in a gor geo 


habit, with an angry, ſcornful, and diſcontented look, and i 
and fiery eyes; holding in her left hand a flaming torch, and R 


Luca CANGIASI, or CAMBIASO, born in the year 15 
ſcholar to his father, lived at Genoa and in Spain, excelled lin 
hiſtory, died in 1683, aged fifty-fix years. | E. 
CAMERA OBSCURA, i. e. a dark chamber, is a m. ne 
chine or apparatus, repreſenting an artificial eye; whereon tl 
images of external objects are exhibited diſtinctly, and in thei 
native colours, either invertedly or erect. D 1 
The uſe of this machine is manifold ; it ſerves to many go] 


it is by ſome called the artificial eye. 2, 

It affords very diverting ſpectacles, both by exhibiting image 
perfectly like their objects, and each cloathed with their nativ: « 
colours; and by expreſſing at the fame time all their motion; 


The theory of the Camera Obſcura is contained in the fol. 
lowing propoſition : 5 e 

If an object A B (fig. x. plate I.) radiate, through a ſmall 
aperture C, upon a white wall oppoſite thereto, and the plact ut, 
of radiation behind the aperture 6 C @ be dark; the image «je 
the object will be painted on the wall in an inverted ſituation. BR 

Demonſtration. For, the aperture C being very ſmall, the? 


iſſuing from the ſeveral points are not confounded, when re. Pian 


cies of the object, and exhibit its appearance on the wall. rt 
But, ſince the rays AC and B C interſect each other in the en. 
aperture, and the rays from the loweſt parts fall on the higheſt, er 
the ſituation of the object will of neceſſity be inverted. ® | 
Corollary. Since the angles at D and d are right, and the 
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al; ; conſequently, if. the wall whereon the y ject is delinea- 
be parallel to it, it will be ab: AB: DC: that 


* "he 2 ht of the image will be to the beight of the object, 
ae dillaee of the phject from the aperture is to the diſtance 
me image from the ſame. 

Wl Confiruition of a CAMERA OnscuRa, wherein the images of 
Erna! objects ſhall be repreſented diſtinttly, and in their genuine 
3 urs, either i in an invertad, Or an erect ſituation. x 

1. Darken 2 chamber, one of whoſe windows looks into a 
ace ſet with various objects, leaving only one little aperture 


When i the window: 


4. In this aperture fit a lens, either plano-convex, or con- 


n on both ſides, to be a portion of a large ſphere. 
3. At a due diſtance, to be determined by experience, ſpread 
paper or white cloth, unleſs there be a white wall for the 


4 rpoſe ; for on this the images of the deſired objects will be 


1 9 Wlincated invertedly. 
4. If you would rather have them appear erect, this may be 


oer and the focus of the firſt lens; or by receiving the image 
a plane ſpeculum, inclined to the horizon under an angle of 


| . 
1 | de objects will be repreſented, even tho” there be no lens at all. 


| 4 de objects be illumined by the ſun's light; they will be ſtill 
Fighter, if the ſpectator firſt ſtay a quarter of an hour in the dark. 


Wen ; and that the wall be not too much illumined, 

arther, the greater diftance there is between the aperture 
nd the wall, the larger and more diſtant will the images be; 
of {We image is weakened, till at length it becomes inviſible. 
1 Cionſtruction of a portable CAMERA OBsCURA, 
1. Provide a little cheſt or box of dry wood, in the figure of 
ldap pee, in breadth about ten inches, and its length 


a F Yiameter of the lens. See plate I, fig. 2. 

2. In the plane A C, fit a fliding tube E F with two lens 8 
dr to, ſet the image at a leſs diſtance from the tube with three 
ns's convex on both ſides; the diameter of the two outer and 
1 orwarder to be £2; of a foot; that of the inner leſs, v. g. . 
ES 3: Within the cheſt, at a proper diſtance from the tube, ſet 
BP an oiled paper perpendicularly G H, fo as that images 
Town upon it may be ſeen through. 

1 4. And 


os cither by means of a concave lens, placed between the 


5*; or by means of two lens's included in a draw tube inſtead | 
Note, that, if the aperture do not exceed the bigneſs of a pea, 


To render the images clear and diſtinct, it is neceſſary that 


Care muſt be likewiſe taken, that no light eſcape through 


mM. ut, the rays becoming thus too much dilated, the brightneſs of 


vo feet or more, according to the different magnitude of the | 
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raiſe a little turret, either round or ſquare, as H I, open w. 
wards the object A B. 6 


an angle of 45, which may reflect the rays Aa and Bb up 


juſtn 
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4. And laſtly, make a round hole in I, ſo as à perſon ny 

look conveniently through it with both eyes. 

If then the tube be turned towards the objects (the leni 

being at their proper diſtance, which is to be determined by e. 

Rc” the objects will be delineated on the paper G Ha 1 
Another portable CAMERA Onscuna. 7 

1. In the middle of a ciſtula or cheſt, (ſee plate I, fig. l 1 ” 


2. Behind the aperture, incline a little plain mirror «off 


a lens convex on both ſides G, included in a tube G L. 

35 At the diſtance of the focus of it, place a table, coverd| 

wit a white paper E E, to receive the image ab. 
4. And laſtly, in N M make an oblong aperture to val = | 
rough. 
By means of this inflenniens, a perſon, unacquainted with «lf IS 
en 72 will be able to delineate objects to the laſt accuracy aff 
s; and another, well verſed in painting, will find mu 
* herein to perfect his art. 
Domenico CAMPAGNOLA, a Venetian, and cu 
o lar to Titian, uſed this mark; we meet with fone 9 
CAP of his pieces engraved in 1 518. His Brother Jy 
was alſo an engraver. 

Annibal CARACCI, born in the year 1560, ſcholar of La 
Caracci, ſtudied Correggio, Titian. Raphael, and the antiqui . 3 rt 
lived at Bologna and Rome, excelled in N died in 09 | 
aged forty-nine years. 

Antonio CARACCI, called 7! Gobbo, born in 1583, {chow = 
of Annibal Caracci, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory, diſh 
in 1618, aged thirty-five years. - 

Ladrvico CARAC Cl, born in the year 1557, ſcholar u Nruc 
Proſpero Fontana, and ſtudied Parmegiano, Titian, &c. live 
at Bologna and Rome, excelled in hiſtory, died in 1619, april 3 
fl ixty-four years. 1 

Auguſtins CARACCT, born in the year 15 57. ſcholar of 
Dominico Tebaldi, Aleſſ. Minganti, and his couſin Lodovicoiſ 
lived at Bologna, Rome, and Parma, excelled in hiſtory, div 
in the year 1602, aged forty-five years. 3 

Polhdoro da CARAVAGGIO, born in 1495, ſtudied Go 
d' Udine and Matturino; lived at Rome, Naples, and Meflin; pur 
excelled in hiſtory and architecture; died in the year 150 

aged forty-eight years. 2h 

CARBUNCLE, the name of a gem very commonly uſd '& 
but very little underſtood. The diſtinguiſhing character «| 


I 


2 AN 81 
he Carbuncle is, that it is a gem of great hardneſs, and of a 
ſeep red with a mixture of ſcarlet. It was known among the 
ancients by the name anthrax, which was uſed metaphorically, 
Wo ſignify that this gem was in ſome lights of a fire colour; the 
oper ſignification of the word roo. a lighted charcoal, the 
atin name is a tranflation from the Greek, and moſt nations 
ave agreed to call it by a name of the fame ſignification. 


cculiar name, and not only now, bur for many ages back this 
2 deen the caſe; and, while the genuine Carbuncle was often 
en, it was yet generally thought not to exiſt, and this mere- 
rom an error. Its name importing a reſemblance to a burn- 


1 g charcoal, the world in general grew into an opinion of its 


ang the properties of a burning coal, one of which is the 
ining in the dark; and, ſuppoſing that property ſtrongly com- 

eemorated in the name, and finding no gem which had it, 
cy took it for granted the Carbuncle no longer exiſted ; nay, 
e fertile imaginations of ſome travellers have gone fo far as 
—_ affirm, that a gem with this property is yet to be ſeen in 
me places, and have given a thouſand abſurd relations of it. 
= To all this it is only to be anſwered, that the whole is an ab- 
red error; for that the ancients never attributed any ſuch qua- 


2 y to their Carbuncie, but that the whole reaſon of their 
iiing the name amhrax to that gem was, that it was of itſelf - 


b If a very deep and ſtrong red; but, when held up againſt the 


rt of red colour, which is ſeen in burning charcoal. 
= 4rifcal CaRBZUNcILR. Take ten ounces of matter pre- 
rred with ſaturnus glorificatus, and natural cryſtal reduced to 


= impalpable powder; add to this half an ounce of crocus 


artis, in fine powder prepared. (See CROCUS, Fc.) 
Mix theſe powders well together, and put them into a good 
ucible, which cover and Jute well; then put it into a glaſs- 
Puſe fire for three days; putting it nearer and nearer the ſtrength 


2 bf the fire by degrees. | 
5 le mortar; then pound and grind it very ſmall, with its weight 
al gemmæ, and put it into another crucible, which cover 
1 d lute as before. | alt 
Being dry, put it into the ſame glaſs-houſe furnace, removing 
[EE nearer to the fire by little and little, and let it ſtand for twenty - 
Pur hours in a good fuſion. | | 17 
1 i do glaſs, where leave it twelve hours, that it may cool 
d 5 When the crucible is cold, take it out of the furnace to bake 
Vol. I. c—_— again, 


* 


FD IVY 


Our jewellers, among whom it is very rate, know it by no 


YZ un, or when ſet upon a bright pale foil, it was exactly of that 


© | Then take out the crucible, and put the matter into a mar-- 


Then take it put, and put it into the furnace to bake again 
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ſing from the ocean. 
32 


Slaſſes and fun ſhew care and folitude are never weary, 
s to exaggerate the defects, and conceal the beauties in pe- 8 


views of that country in a manner very neat and elaboram Wi 
beſides their neatneſs to recommend them, they have fince ben 
Anne CARLISLE, was an Engliſh gentlewoman, conte I . 
mirably well, that ſhe was much in favour with Charles I, ub 

Dyck with as much ultramarine as coſt him above 500 l. dn I : 


died in London about ſeventy-two years ago. 
_. - CARED (called Carino) Dole, born in the year 1610 


on the purple, uſed by painters in miniature; and fometimal 


again, then break it, and you will find in it the matter tinged voi 
à very fine Carbuncle colour, which you may cut of what fol 
.you- pleaſe ; poliſh. it at the wheel, and it will be perfect. 
CARE, though it commonly makes one old, yet ſhe vi 
2 is repreſented fo as to appear comely; ſhe 1s wingei Willis 
Holding two hour-glaſſes, a cock at her heels, and the fun i. 


er handſomeneſs denotes her taking time by the foreloch 3 as 
and ſtopping all good things; the wings denote quickneſs ; ot 


- CARICATURA's, in painting, as to make Caricaturi, 


dons faces ; however preſerving the reſemblance. z 
Jon CARINGS, was an Engtiſh landſcape-painter, who. 


lived the better part of his time in Holland, and drew man 
His pieces bore a gteat price in his life-time, but, having lit —” | 
Jeis efteemed. He died at Amfterdam about the year 1646, 


porary with Van Dyck. She copied the Italian maſters fo a. 


14 
e 


became her patron, and prefented her and Sir Anthony Va } 


ſtudied Jacopo Vignali, lived at Florence, excelled in hiſtory. Wl 
CARMINE, a red colour, very vivid, bordering ſomewhuf pff: 


painters in oil, though rarely, by reaſon of its great price. er! 
Carmine is the moſt valuable product of the cochineal me- 
tique; which is a fæcula or ſediment, reſiding at the botton R ve 
of the water, whereifi cochineal, conan, and antour have be 
ſteeped: Some add rocou, but this gives Carmine too muchdſ Prop 
the oval caſt. 23 _. 
That which is Le almoſt in an impalpable powder. of Cc 
Some make Carmine with brafil wood of fernambouc, ai 


leaf gold beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in white-wine vinegs} 1 ro 


the ſcum ariſing from this mixture, upon boiling, when dreh 
makes Carmine; but this kind is vaſtly inferior to the forme 
Another CARMINE. Steep a pound of braſil wood, of fe- 
nambouc of the colour of gold, for three or four days in u N 
earthen veſſel or pot of white-wine vinegar ; after having broke! tic 
it well in a mortar, boil it half an hour. we 
Then paſs or ſtrain it through a very coarſe linen cloth, a oure 
fet it again upon the fire. Tu 


_ CAR 83 
rare another little pot of white-wine vinegar, and in it ite} 
WS: temper eight ounces of alum. Put this alum fo tempered 
we ocher liquor, and ftir it about well with a ſpatula. | 
ye ſcum or froth which ariſes is the Carmine; take it off 
tit riſes, and let it dry. The ſame may be done with cochi- 
cz] inſtead of braſil. 5 1 
ier Carmine. Take three pints of ſpring water, which 
„ not paſſed through leaden pipes; put it into a glazedtarthen 
ot, and ſet it on the fire. | 


ecduced to a fine powder. ; 

WS Then boil it for about three quarters of an our, or till the 
urth part of the water be conſumed. Let the fire be of coals. 
= Then ftrain this water through a linen cloth into another 
ell glazed veſſel, and ſet it on the fire till it begins to boil 
een put in an ounce of cochineal, and a quarter of an ounce 
fa motto, both reduced to powder apart; and let this liquor 
oil away to one half, or rather till it raiſes a black ſcum, and 
very red; for it takes a colour by being boiled. chinds 


* 


ree pinches of roche alum, or Roman alum, pulveriſed, which 


er, ſtrain it through a linen cloth into a veſſel well glazed, 
r you may divide it in ſeveral ſmall Dutch glazed porringers, 
n which let it ſtand to ſettle for twelve or fifteen days, and there 
ill appear on the ſurface a mouldy ſkin, which you are to take 
ff with a ſpunge, and expoſe the matter underneath to the air. 
== When the watery part on the top is evaporated, dry the mat- 
er which remains at the bottom, and grind it upon a very hard 
ad ſmooth marble tone or porphyry, and then fiſt it through 
= very fine ſieve. 4 | | Ot 3 
= The quantities of theſe ingredients are not fo fixed to the 
Proportion before directed, but that you may put in either more 
r less of them at diſcretion, according to the depth or degree 
f colour you deſire. Ha 
lk you would have the Carmine redder, you may put in more 
inotto; if more of a crimſon, more cochineal ; but all of them 
uſt be reduced to powder ſeparately, and the gr f cohan 
er dyer's weed: muſt firſt be boiled alone, and the other altoge- 
fer her as before directed. 35 
u CARNATIONS, in miniature. It is the ſame with car- 
pken e dations and pinks, as with anemonies and tulips (both which 
4 ee) for ſome of them are variegated or mixed with ſeveral co- 
ours, and ſome of them are of one ſingle colour. | 
The firſt are ſometimes ſtreaked, ſtriped, or marked, ſome- 
F | OY 2 | times 


and 


aki 


When it is ready to boil; put in half or a quarter of an ounce. 
cs the grain of cohan or dyer's red, which the feather-dyers uſe, 


: L | Then take it off the fire, and ftrew into it half an ounce or 


aſt is reddiſh and better; and, about half a quarter of an hout 


7 e 


84 5 CAR 7 
times with vermilion and carmine, and ſometimes with ak Wl 
at other times with pure lake, or with white. Some are de» 
others are pale; ſometimes they are variegated with ſmall a 
narrow ſtrokes: Their grounds are commonly ſhaded with 
di o and white, 1 5 3 i e 1 
n ſhort, there are a great variety, of theſe flowers, which u 
ture herſelf, or fm own fancy, will dire& you to repreſent, 
3 _The green of all of them is of the ſea hue, and ſhaded vil 1 
iris green. | | | Eq 
. CARNATION, i. e. fleſh-colour, in painting, is underſtoi 
of all the parts of a picture in general which repreſent fleſh, oi 
Which are naked without drapery. 5 i 
. * Titian and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van Dyk Wn 
in Flanders, excelled in Carnations. * Cos = 
T) here is ſo great a variety in colouring for fleſh, that it is bu 
to lay down any general rules for inſtruction therein; neither al 
any rules regarded by thoſe who have acquired a kill this wa, 
for they copy from originals, or work by their own heads, wit 
out knowing particularly why or wherefore ; ſo that the mol” 
able hands, who work with the leaſt thought and trouble, wou 
be ſo much the harder put to it, if they were called upon to 1. 
ſign a reaſon for their practice and teaching, as to their colour 
and tints. 1 : =. 
| Nevertheleſs, as beginners ſtand in need of immediate inſtru 
tion, I ſhall here, in general, ſhew how you are to paint the di 


ferent ſorts of fleſh. 1 
Firſt then, having drawn your figure with carmine and , 
juſted your piece, you muſt lay on, for women, children, an 
in general, for all ſoft and tender colouring, white, mixed wu 
a little blue, for faces, the compoſition of which will be giv 
hereafter ; but it muſt hardly appear. BE 4 
And, for men, inſtead of blue uſe vermilion for your dead- 
louring, and, when they are old, let it be mixed with oker. | 
Then you are to run over all the features with vermilion, c. 
mine, and white, mingled together, and form all the ſhades wi 
the ſame mixture, adding white as they weaken, uſing ſcar}: 
any of it as they ſtrengthen, except in certain places, where 
Muſt be laid on boldly ; as for example, at the corners of th: 
eyes, under the noſe, the ears, under the chin, between thi: 

ngers, in all the joints, the corners of the nails, and general}. 
in every part where it is neceſſary to expreſs a ſeparation in ti 
dark ſhades ; nor need you fear to give them all the ſtrengo 

| which they ought to have from the firſt ſketch, becauſe, in wolli 
ing thereon with green, it conſtant! y weakens the red which v3 
firſt laid on. T1 


4 


_ Having drawn with red, make blue tints with ultramar"W 
e eff "i 
TAI9HS 2 e Sh 


* 


EAR 55 


* * 


4 2 200d deal of white, upon the temples, beneath, and at t 


1 dw it, a little upon the middle of the forehead, between the 
oſe and the eyes, on the ſides of the cheeks, on the neck, and 
ber parts where the fleſh has a bluiſh caſt. 


RS Alſo you muſt make yellowiſh tints with oker, orpiment, and 
SS little vermiſion, mixed with white, above the eye-brows, 
the ſides of the noſe towards the bottom, a little beneath the 
WWShccks, and the other parts near. e e Toe 
n theſe it is that you muſt well obſerve nature, for, painting 
"Þ teing no more than an imitation of nature, every deviation from 
er is a blemiſh, and truly a fault. none rag th 


. 
* 


os muſt proceed to ſhade, ftippling with green for your fleſh, 


cde blue for the fading parts, and on the contrary a little yel- 
go» for the 3 parts, or ſuch as are neareſt to you. On 
ee extremities of the ſhades, next to the lights, you muſt im- 


ech blue, then with red, agrecable to the part you are upon; 
„nc, if this mixture of green does not darken enough at firſt, 


IN - pf . | — - . 
; ou muſt go over the ſhades with ſeveral repetitions, ſometimes 


WS ; 
1 I bolecbe perfect. 


+ 448 


4 engch they ought to have, you may finiſh the darkeſt parts 


K 
ES. 


* 


il Wane 

E TTC 
Lou muſt ſtipple upon the lights with a little vermilion or 
armine, mixed with a good deal of white, and a very little o- 
Reer, to loſe them with into the ſhades, and make the tints die 


Vvay imperceptibly into each other, taking care, while you are 


5 ſtippling or hatching, that your ſtrokes follow the outline of 


he fleſh ; for, although your hatching muſt croſs in all direc- 


* 


che parts. | mY | 
And, becauſe this mixture might make the colouring too red 
ET fit was al ways uſed, moreover you muſt endeavour to confound 


rah 


the tints and the ſhades with a blue, a little green, and a great 
5 deal of white, ſo that it be very pale; but with this you muſt 
not work upon the cheeks, nor upon the extremities of the 
| Wliohts, no more than with the other mixture upon theſe laſt, 
7 nich are to be left in all their brightneſs, as certain, parts of the 
chin, of the noſe, upon the forehead, and upon the cheeks, 
which, and the chin, ought er to be tedder than the reſt. 
= 3 | 10 


orners of the eyes, on each ſide of the mouth, above and be- 


Now, having dead- coloured, drawn, and dif poſed of your tints, 


ixing therewith, according to the rules preſcribed for tints, a 
erceptibly blend your colour with the ground of the fleſh, firſt 
ech red, and ſometimes with green, always ſtippling till the 


And, if with the colours you cannot give your ſhades all the 


ich orpiment, oker, or vermilion, and ſometimes with biſtre 
nd 5 De 2 * y ”- 
Wnly, according to the colouring you would make, but lightly, 


Tons, that ought to appear a little more, becauſe it rounds off 


: 
: 
x 
| 
9 
* 


Obſerve here, that theſe two laſt mixtures ought to be (nl 
very pale, that you ſhould hardly ſec yourſelf work, they e 
ing purely deſigned to ſoſten the piece, to melt the tints in 
each other, to blend the ſhades with the lights, and to dea 
the lines; be careful not to make much uſe of the red mixtuni 
upon blue tints, nor of blue upon others; but change col 
from time to time, as you perceive your work too blue or u 
red, till the piece be finiſhed. 5 | IN 
| The various colourings for Carnations may be eaſily produc 
by taking more or leſs red, blue, yellow, or biſtre; whether f 
the firſt colouring or for finiſhing the colouring for women ſhoui 
be bluilh ; for children a little red, both freſh and gay; and 


* 
Ly 
«x 


* 


the men it ſhould incline to yellow, eſpecially if they are old, 
I Of dying a CaR NATION, or red r 7 colour. 23 
To che à red roſe CARNATION, or Bad red. Take liquor (YG 


& 3 


CF 
925 
2 
2 * 


- wheat bran, a-fufficient quantity; alum, three pounds; tam 
two ounces ; boil them, and enter twenty yards of broad-clo 
let it boil three houfs, cool and waſh it; take freſh clear br 
liquor a ſufficient quantity, madder four pounds; boil and 
den according to art, Or, , : = 
Take running water four gallons, pot-aſhes two pounds; nil 
and digeſt forty-eight. hours; this Gu, divide the liquor, h 
into one pot, and half into another; let the firſt pot ſtand in . 
hot embers, up to the top, or in a furnace, and the other by 


T3 n 


* 
$ 

l 

4 
1 
L 
i: 
: 

: 


o 


* 


tha 


it, ſo that none of the cochineal is 


the water into the cloth. | 
Another obſervation, The ſpirit of nitre, being uſed witlf 


4 


alum and tartar, in the firſt boiling, makes a firm ground, 


. 


that they ſhall not ſpoil nor loſe their colour by the ſun, fi, 
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fg 
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air, vinegar, wine, urine, or ſalt- water, &c. 1 
Gloralama da CAR l, born in the year 1501, ſcholar of Rei 
venuto Gorofalo, ſtudied under Correggio, lived at Bologa 
Modena, Ferrara, Rome, &c. excelled in hiſtory and archite- 
ture, died in the year 1556, aged fifty-five years. 7 
Lo da CARPI ; he found out the art of printing in chia 


en 
ue 
{c } 285 
8 


„ n 87 
euro, e e plates of box, then with three, like drawirigs. 
CARTON a a deſign, drawn on ſtrong paper, to be after» 
| CARTOON f wardscalked through, and transferred on wad 
 *"y plaiſter of a wall to be painted in freſco.) 

g Cakroo is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured for working in 
1 moſaic, tapeſtry, &c, The Cartoons, preſerved at Hampton- 
Court, are delight of Raphael Urbin, intended for tapeſtry. 

= go CARUCI 4s — born in the year 1493, ſcholar 
f Lionardo da Vinci, Marietto Albertinelli, P. di Coſimo, and 
aucdrea del Sarta, lived at Florence; excelled in hiſtory and 251 
. traite. died in the year IS 56, aged ſixty-three. | 

-CARYA TIDES; a kind of order of columns or viladues'i in 
| CARIA FES, - I-architeCture, under the figures of women 
irefſed'mn long b. kair's 

* | Giorgio del CASTEL/ FRANCO, called Ghroione, born in 
be year 1477, ſcholar of Gio. Bellini, and ſtudied Lionardo da 
Vinci; lived at Venice, excelled in hiſtory, painting, and por- 
traits ; died in the year 1511, aged thirty-four years. 


1 „ Phe firſt of theſe marks is of Bernardo 
3 5 | in 4 CASTELLI, a Genoeſe painter and in- 
= oh ventor : The ſecond is of Camillo ns 
3 gio & any" e e whoſe mar k was alſo C C Tecit . 


| 6; Gio Benedetto CASTIGLIONE of Genoa, a 1 
8 painter and engraver of all ſubjects, uſed this mark. 
Benedetio CASTIGLIONE, A Genoeſe, the ſcholar of Batt. 
| paggi, inſtructed by Van Dyke, rambled in lay, excelled in 
EF hiſtory, landſcapes, and animals. 
/ CASTING figures in plaiſter. Beſides what is 3 of 
making a cavity for caſting in WAX, ſee WAX (ſee the articles 
2 FOUNDERY and STATUES) it will be no hard matter to 
= conceive how figures are made of plaiſter ; for, it being eaſily 
2 tempered, and running as eaſily, it is poured into the mould, 
and ſometimes the figures are taken out all in one piece, eſpe- 
2 cially when the founder i is maſter of his buſineſs, and well EX» 
= perienced in it. | 
All the art is to chuſe good olaiſler i in ſtone, chat there may 
be no coal among it; it ought to be well burnt, well pounded, 
very white, and ſifted through a fine ſieve; however, if it is a 
great figure, it is moulded at ſeveral times, and even ſeveral parts 
of the figure, in each piece of the cavity, are half filled before 
bhey are ſet together, that they may hold the better, and the bet- 
ter form all the parts. 
te We fee, by what Pliny writes, that the cuſtom of making 
#1 moulds of plaiſter i is very ancient ; and that it was made uſe of 
ob G $55: about 
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about earthen figures and plaiſter figures, a long time before jt 
was known how to caſt in metalilil . 

»/CASTING figures in lead. There are not ſo many precaution 
neceſſary when figures are caſt in lead, as when they are done 
in braſs ; becauſe lead is not ſo ſtrong. See STAT UEsS. 

- The: workman only fills the cavities with earth well ma, 
naged, of what thickneſs he pleaſes ; then he fills all the mould 
with plaiſter or tile-duſt, with which the ſoul is made. 

When the ſbul is finiſhed, all the pieces of the mould are ta. 
ken aſunder, to take off the earth; and then, being cloſed again, 
are put about the ſoul, but at four or five inches diſtance, , 

That interval is filled with coal from top to bottom; all 'the 
gaps between the pieces of the mould are filled with brick, and, 
the coal being ſet fire to, it is all lighted. This is to ſeethe the 
foul, and dry the plaiſter mould which the earth had wetted, 
When all the coal has been well lighted, and after it is gone 
out of itſelf, the workman takes a pair of bellows, and blows of 
the aſhes that may have got into the pieces of the mould; then Wo! 
thoſe pieces are joined together again as before about the mould; 
all the chapes are well tied with cords, and covered with plaiſter; 
_ after/which, the melted lead is poured into the mould, which 
lead fills the ſpace which was taken up by the earth; nor is it 

neceſſary to earth the mould, as in caſting in braſs, unleſs it is 


for great figures. 
12 Francis CAVEAU, who engraved a great many plates, 
„ uſed this marc. e Be 4 
Frederico CASAUBON, alias KERSEBOOM, was born at 
Solingen, a city of Germany, in the year 1623. At eighteen years | 
of age, be went to Amſterdam, to be inſtructed in the art of 
painting; to Paris in 1650, and worked ſome years under Mon- 
ſieur le Brun; but afterwards was ſent to Italy by the chancel- 
lor of France, and maintained there, by that miniſter, for four- 
teen years, two whereof he ſpent with Nicholas Pouſſin, of 
Whole manner he was ſo nice an imitator, that ſome of his pieces 
were taken for his. Thus qualified for hiſtory- painting, he came 
to England; but, not finding encouragement that way, he bent 
his ſtudies towards portraits, wherein he was not unſucceſsful, | 
either as to drawing or likeneſs, He was the firſt who brought , 
over the manner of painting on glaſs (not with a print, as the 
common way now is) in which he performed ſome hiſtories and 
heads exceedingly well. Perſpective he underſtood thoroughly, 
having been diſciple to two excellent maſters in that art ; and 
was, in ſhort, an accompliſhed painter. He died in London in 
the year 1690, and lies buried in St. Andrew's Holborn, 
C. C. Fecit. ſtands ſometimes for Camillus Congius, and 
c . | ſometimes 
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WW nctimes ſor Charles Cignali of Bologna, painter, inv. He uſ, 


o two C's, the one within the other. _ | 
5 2.5 F. ſignifies Charles David fecit. 1 

= CELERITY, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman, with 
thunderbolt in her-right hand, a dolphin by her ſide, and a 


WS wk flying in the air. | 
= The moral is obvious; all thoſe things being naturally very 
vick in their motion, which well expreſſeth Celerity. 
= CEMENTS, as to melt cry/tal for a flrong CEMENT. Pound 
rittal, and put it into an iron ladle ; cover it and Jute it well, 
aa heat it on the fire till it is red-hot, which quench in oil of 
rar; this do fo often, till they will be eaſily reduced to pow- 
er in a mortar, which will then eaſily melt. 
RE This is of-uſe to make a ſtrong cement, and to counterfeit 
ovels with: EP Td Io. $02 ot 
D mate a CEmeNT for broken glaſſes. 
1. Mix glair of eggs with quick-lime ; and this cement will 
in broken pieces of glaſs together, and all earthen pots, ſo that 
hey will never break in the ſame place again. , 
2. Or thus, Take old liquid varniſh, and join the pieces with 
; tie them together, and dry them well in the ſun, or in an 
it ven, and they will never unglue again; but you muſt not put 
is Hot liquor into them. 5 
3. Take white lead, red lead, quick-lime, and gum ſanda- 
ec, of each half an ounce, and mix all theſe with the glair of 
our eggs. 5 | W dats 
4. Take quick-lime powdered, liquid varniſh, and glair of 
gs, of each a like quantity; grind them upon a ſtone ; this 
ill be a ſtrong cement even for ſtones. Or, ar 
5. Take white lead, bole, and liquid varniſh as much as 
Niuffcetb. Or, yy | 
6. Take fine powder of glaſs, quick-lime, and liquid varnifh, 
of each a ſufficient quantity. £ 
7. Take calcined flints and egg-ſhells, of each a like quan- 
tity, and, with whites of eggs and gum tragacanth, or diſſolution 
of gum ſandarac, make a cement. This in a few days will be 
ns hard as a ſtone. „ | 
8. Take of calcined flints two pounds, quick-lime four pounds, 
as much linſeed oil as may temper the mixture; this is a very 
itrong cement, but with liquid varniſh would be ſtronger. 
9. Take fiſh glue, and beat it thin; then ſoak it in water till 
it is like a paſte ; make rolls of it, which draw out thin, and, 
when you uſe it, diſſolve it in fair water over the fire, letting it 
ſeethe a- while, keeping ſcumming of it, and uſe it while it is hot. 
= CERUSS, a preparation of lead, commonly called white lead, 
and, by the chy miſts, calx of lead. 5 
1 Ceruſs 


U 


as to receive and imbibe the fumes of vinegar, placed in a veſſ J 


| white ruſt, which is gathered together, and, being ground wi 


with water, is formed into little cakes. j 


+ | painters both in oil and water colours. 


TH 


— 


5 CHA | 
| Ceruſs is made of very thin lamine or plates of lead, ſo lit 


© 


F 


4 


over a moderate fire. 80 | | 
The laminæ or plates are, by means hereof, converted into 


Ceruſs makes a beautiful white colour, and is much uſed h 1 


The beſt Ceruſs is that of Venice, but this is rare; that which i bg 
is chiefly uſed, is either Engliſh or Dutch, both of which hav 
more marl in them than white lead; the latter however is th: 
better of the two. . LOSES 2 | 
— CHALCEDONY, a precious ſtone, of which there a» 
four ſpecies; . a bluiſh-white one; this is the moſt comma Wc: 
of all, and is found in the ſhape of our flints and pebbles, n War 
maſſes of two, three, or more inches diameter: It is of a whit 
colour, with a faint cloud of blue diffuſed all over it, but aw 
in the greateſt degree near the ſurface ; this is little leſs hai 
than the oriental onyx. The oriental Chalcedonies are the on bo 


ly ones of any value; they are found in vaſt abundance on te the 


ores of rivers in all parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and frequent 


come over among the ballaſt of the Eaſt-India ſhips : They ar 1 Low 
common in Sileſia and Bohemia, and other parts of Europe allo, the 


but with us are leſs hard, more opaque, and of very little valu: ſet 


2. The ſecond ſpecies is the dull milky-veined Chalcedony : Thi 


is a ſtone of little value, and is ſometimes met with among ou fire 
lapidaries, who miſtake it for a kind of nephritic ſtone ; it is ou; 


a ſomewhat yellowiſh-white, or cream colour, with a few milk BS fer 


white veins: This is principally found in New Spain. 3. The ing 
third ſpecies is a browniſh-black dull and cloudy one, known to 
the ancients by the name of the ſmoaky jaſper, or jaſpis ca? cal 
nitis: This is the leaſt beautiful ſtone of all this claſs ; it is d cin 
a pale browniſh-white, clouded all over with a blackiſh mil WE ((ſu 
as the common Chalcedony is with a blue; it is common bot the 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and in Germany, but is very lite 
valued, and ſeldom worked into any thing better than handls bo 


of knives. 4. The fourth and laſt ſpecies is the yellow and rel by 


Chalcedony : This is greatly ſuperior to all the reſt in beauty, ¶ fto 
and is in great repute in Italy, though very little known with da 


us; it is naturally compoſed of an admixture of red and yellow, th: 


only on aclouded cryſtalline baſis, butis ſometimes found blendei 


with the matter of the common Chalcedony: This is found on- he 


ly in the Eaſt-Indies, and there not plentifully. The Italian we 


| make it into beads, and both they and the Germans call theſ | thi 


caſſidonĩes; but they are not determine in the uſe of the wor bo 
but call beads of ſeveral agates by the ſame name. 1 fal 
3 1 


= CHA 2M 
nn © CHALCEDONY in glaſs. There are three different 
ways to prepare an artificial Chalcedony, which will make three 
3 ent ſpecies of it, all of them very fair, but whoſe beauty 
io may be augmented by the number of ingredients they are 
compoſed of; and which cauſe thoſe diverſities of colours, which 
mat ſtone ought to have. „ „„ 
Among the reſt of the ingredients employed for this purpoſe, 
dere are ſome that give no colour to glaſs, as tartar, ſoot, ar- 
WE moniac, and mercury. i | 
= Thoſe that are of an uncommon nature, as lead, ſoot, tartar, 
and the azure ſtone, often hinder the union. of the ingredients, 
vy reaſon of the ſeparation which may happen by the cooling the 
WE meta}, which does not happen to thoſe who know how to ob- 
ere the degree of heat, wherein the principal knowledge of this 
art conſiſts. ; pr 3 
To make the firſt fort of CHALctepony. Put a pound of 
ET 2qua-fortis prepared into a glaſs body with a long ftick, and two 
WT ounces of ſilver in ſmall and thin plates, or granulated ; put the 
body in an aſh furnace, over a ſoft fire, or in warm water, and 
me ſilver will be preſently diſfolved. E 
At the ſame time, take another body and diſſolve in it three 
WE ounces of quickſilver, in twelve ounces of the ſame aqua-fortis ; 
then mix both the ſolutions together into a larger body, which 
ue, ſet into the ſame bath of warm water, or aſh furnace; then add 
so it three ounces of ſal armoniac, which diffolve over a gentle 
fre; then add to it half an ounce of zaffer, and a quarter of an 
sag ounce of manganeſe prepared, by little and little, with as much 
dſeeretto of Spain, alſo by little and little, for fear the matter, com- 
ing to ſwell too much, ſhould break the veſſel. „ 
Add to all theſe ingredients half an ounce of crocus martis 
& calcined with ſulphur, as much ſcales of copper three times cal- 
a cined, which ought to boil like manganeſe; as much blue lake 
ul, BE (ſuch as is uſed by painters) and the ſame quantity of red lead, 
the whole reduced to powder. 
ie e In putting in theſe powders, you muſt gently ſtir the glaſs 
dis body, that they may the better incorporate with the aqua-fortis, 
but be ſure to take care that there be not too much heat; then 
ut}, ſtop the matraſs, or glaſs body, very well, ſtirring it well every 
with WE day, for ten days, that the powders may well incorporate, and 
on, WE that they may always appear as ſeparated from the water. 
= det the large glaſs body into a ſand furnace, in a temperate 
on. heat, or rather empty it into a glaſs cucurbit, after you have 
well luted it at the bottom, and ſet it over the ſame fire, ſo that 
hele WW the aqua-fortis may evaporate in twenty-four hours; and at the 
or, bottom of the veſſel you will have a yellow powder, which keep 
© lately in glaſſes for uſe, - 
—_— When 
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- . When you are to make the Chalcedony, take white cryſtalli, 
glaſs well purified, and that has been often melted ; for cryſti ſ 
new made is not fit for that operation, becauſe the colours wil Ml 
not ſtick to it, but are conſumed by the frit. 7 8 
Put about ten pounds of this cryſtalline glaſs into a pot, and, 
when it is well melted, put in about an ounce and an half of you We 
yellow powder, at three different times; mix the glaſs well wih 
it each time, that the powder may incorporate with it; the ola; 
being thus well mixed, let it ſtand an hour; then mix it on 
more, and let it ſtand for twenty-four hours; then mix it again 
tor the laſt time, and make an eſſay of it; it will give a yellowih 
azure colour, TE. . 
| Having made your eſſay, and found your matter right, h 
pot may be taken out of the furnace, and, when it is cold, 5. 
will have the colours, which ſhall repreſent the wavings of the 
ſea; and other fine things. EN "Mn 
But, to have a very fair Chalcedony, you mult perform a ſe. 
cond operation to join to the firſt, by taking four ounces « 
tartar calcined, one ounce of chimney-ſoot well purified, a quar- 
ter of an ounce of crocus martis calcined with ſulphur ; mix 
the whole together; then put it into the melted metal at five of mh 
ſix different times, otherwiſe the impetuous ſwelling of the me- 
tals would break the pot, and the whole would be loſt ; which jm 
may be avoided by putting it in by little and little, ſtirring it 
each time well, that the matters may incorporate ; alſo male 
the pot boil, and let it ſtand twenty-four hours; after which time Mitt 
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you may work it into what you pleaſe, od ve 
Which {et into the furnace to whiten, and ſee if the glaß an: 


pleaſe you; if it be green without, and blue, white, red, yellow, | 
and of all other colours, like jaſper and oriental agate. E 
If, looking on it obliquely, it be red like fire; and, held to jm © 
the ſun, it ſhews the colours of the rainbow by reflection of the pat 
rays; if ſo, then it is fit to make all ſorts of veſſels, which may I 
be poliſhed at the wheel. Se N 
If it be pale and clear, more calcined tartar and foot muſt be 
added to it, as before, ſtirring it well to make it incorporate; 
then let the glaſs ſtand and purify ſeveral hours, and then you BE; 
my work it as you pleaſe, | 8 po 
halcedony is much uſed for the effigies of kings and princes; BF, 
for heads, cups, and many other veſſels; principally for ſeals, bit 
becauſe it is eaſily engraven, and the wax will not ſtick to it. BE; 
A ſecond ſpecies of CHALCEDONY, finer than the former. th: 
1. Put a pound of aqua-fortis, and three ounces af coppelled a 
ſilver, granulated into a glaſs body, in order that it may be tie ¶ be 
better diſſolved, | . 2 
2. Put alſo a pound of aqua - fortis, and five ounces of mere L 
We 
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3 ell purified and paſſed through a glove into another glaſs body, 


1 cloſe it well. 


moniac, into another glaſs veſſel to be diſſolved. 
When it is diſſolved, add to it crocus martis, prepared ſeretto 


, spain, leaves of copper calcined, by means of ſulphur, of each 
' alf an ounce; reduce the whole into powder, putting them in 


k Should break the veſſel. | 45 
a 4. Put one pound of aqua-fortis, with two ounces of ſal ar- 
1 1 


oniac, into another earthen body, and, when the whole is dif- 
lved, add ſucceflively, as before, of good crude antimony, of 


ES cname], ſuch as is uſed by painters, of red lead, and of vi- 
0 ool well purified, each half an ounce, all of them well pulve- 
= ied; theſe alſo muſt be put in by little and little, as before, for 
e ear of breaking the veſſel; then cloſe it well. | 
5. Put alſo one pound of aqua-fortis and two ounces of fa] ar- 
p noniac into another glaſs body, and when diſſolved add two oun- 

ces of zaffer prepared, a quarter of an ounce of manganeſe of Pied- 


nn ounce of cinnabar; reduce all to a fine powder, and put them in 


Ay little and little into the veſſel, taking care that the powders do 
8 not by too much ſwelling break the veilel; then cloſe it well. 

©" RS 6. Put a pound of aqua-fortis, and two ounces of ſal armo- 
1 iac, into a ſixth veſſel of the ſame bigneſs as the reſt, and, as 


Miittle, for that will alſo cauſe a fermentation. Then add the like 
weignt of painters red lake, and as much of iron ſcales from the 
anvil, putting it in by little and little, for the reaſons betore- 
mentioned; and in a word proceed very ſlowly in all theſe 
operations, ſtopping all the veſſels well. 8 

Set all theſe veſſels on a gentle fire of aſhes, or in a warm 
bath, to haſten the ſolution of the materials; they muſt be ſtir- 
red at leaſt fix times a day, for twelve days, in which they muſt 
continue in that heat, that the aqua-fortis may the better pene- 
trate the powders, and they communicate their tinctures the bet- 
ter to the glaſs. The twelve days being ended, put the whole 
into a large glaſs crucible, and Jute it well for fear of breaking, 
pouring them gently in out of the ſix matraſſes, one after the 
* other, having firſt well ſtirred each of them; then ſet this cucur- 
bit on a gentle aſh fire, and, having fitted a head and receiver to 
t, and luted the joints well, then gently diſtil all the aqua-fortis 


a very gentle fire towards the end, otherwiſe the powders may 
tne be ſpoiled by too - . 

de polled by too much heat, and the ſpirits, which ought to re- 
main in the powder, would paſs into the receiver. | 
ell I | | Them 


3. Put alſo a pound of aqua-fortis, with two ounces of ſal ar- 


0 dne after the other, and by little and little, for fear the matter 
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vont alſo prepared, half an ounce of thrice calcined copper, and 


soon as it is diſſolved, caſt in two ounces of ceruſs by little and 


* that is in the body, for the ſpace of twenty - four hours, making 
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ſomething more tedious, ſurpaſſes the two other in beauty. 


leaf ſilver to diſſolye; then ſtop the matraſs. 


with warm linen or cotton, and pals it through a glove ; then 


 aqua-fortis, with three ounces of fine ſilver ealcined. 


ſalt, purified as before; mix them well together, and ſet then 


| bottom ; after that decant off the water, and put more upon it f | 


94 | 0 H A 
Then they will remain at the bottom of the veſſel of a 1 
lowiſh-red colour, which keep in a glaſs well ſtopped for cn 


ing glaſs or cryſtal, which is yet better. 1 
The third and laſt way of making CHRAI cRDON T. This, the 2 


1. To make this preparation: Take the aqua-fortis, if : . 
which put one pound into a glaſs matraſs, with four ounces « 4 32 


2. Put a pound of the ſame aqua-fortis, with five ounces if I 
mercury purified with ſalt and vinegar, after the a 1 
manner: 

Put common ſalt into a ea diſh, ſprinkle i it with vinege 
and add to it a little common fair water 'to make it WE " 
put in the mercury, and ſtir it well with a wooden peſtle u 8 7 
draw out the blackneſs; repeat the waſhing them often wit\ ut 
falt and vinegar, till there be no more blackneſs ; then dry then 


it will be purified and fit to put into the aqua- fortis. When! : F is 
is diflolved, ſtop the matraſs and keep it. = 
—Y Take another glaſs body, put into it another pound ff 


Amalgamate the filver with the mercury, as the ae 
uſually do, and put it into a crucible, with its weight of com: 
mon ſalt purified, AF 

Then ſet the crucible © on hot coals, that the mercury "oi 5 1 P 
evaporate, and that only the filver may remain at the W 5 1 
which will be purified and calcined. 1 

Then add to that calcined ſilver an equal weight of commoi 


over the fire in a crucible to calcine them again ; then ny Per 


them well with warm water to take out the ſalt, and afterward | - Sr 
put this ſilver into a glaſs phial filled with common water; boil it, mit 


till one fourth of it is conſumed, then let it cool and ſettle to the 7 h 


Repeat this proceſs with freſh water three times, and, at te þ : 
fourth, dry the ſilver, put it into the aqua fortis, and ſt 1 Mac 
well and ſtop the matraſs. 1 

The method of purifying common ſalt is as follows: pic Þþ 
ſolve ſea- ſalt in a convenient quantity of common water, boilin! 
it for the ſpace of two hours; then let the water reſt, that th : | 
earthy part of the ſalt may ſettle to the bottom; then filtre the 
water and evaporate it in an earthen veſſel, or rather in a olals 1 
cucurbit, till the ſalt remain dry at the bottom, 55 ber 

Diſſolve this ſalt again, making the water boil ; then let it 
ſtand for the dregs to ſettle, after which filtre it and evapora 
it as before; which you muſt continue to do, till there are 30 Ou 
3 moe 


re feces or dregs, and it will be well purified and prepared. 
inn order to continue the preparation of the materials, 
1. Put a parcel of aqua-fortis into a glaſs matraſs, and add 


1 


1 hree- ounces, of purified ſal armoniac, that is to ſay, filtred and 
WE hitened, till it leave no faces or dregs, as has been ſhewn in 


it water, and ftop the veſſel well. 
5. Put alfo another pound of aqua-fortis into another glaſs 
atraßs, with three ounces of purified ſal armoniac, that is to 


een ſhewn as to common falt; then diſſolve a quarter of an 
unce of ſilver in that water, and ſtop the veſſel well. 
6. Put alſo another pound of aqua-fortis into another glaſs 
atraſs, with two ounces of fal armoniac ; when it is diſſolved, 
rt into that water cinnabar and crocus martis calcined with 
Ichur as above; of ultramarine and feretto of Spain prepared, 
f each half an ounce, having reduced all to a fine powder; 
This muſt be put in by little and little, for fear of breaking the 


is; then ſtop the matraſs. | 5 
7. Put a pound of aqua-fortis into another matraſs, and diſ- 


ocus martis calcined with calcined tin, known among the 
laſs-men; of zaffer deſcribed and cinnabar, each half an ounce; 


ictle, as before; then ſtop the matrals. 7 | 
8. Put alſo another pound of aqua- fortis into another matraſs, 


4 ff ſmall leaves of copper calcined, half an ounce of ſcales of cop- 
per thrice calcined, half an ounce of manganeſe of Piedmont pre- 
Pared, and half an ounce of ſcales of iron, which fall from the 


Pbrow in by little and little as before, then ſtop it well. 


made, put to it half an ounce of red lead, by little and little, 
and one ounce of ſcales of copper, half an ounce of crude anti- 
mony, and as much caput mortuum of vitriol purified, all being 
1 educed to a fine powder; then ſtop the matraſs. | 


lab 1 
+ it little and little as before, and ſtop it up well. 
rate Wi It has not been repeated at each operation, that you mult ſet 
our matraſs on an aſh furnace over a gentle heat, or in a warm 


mon falt; then diſſolve a quarter of an ounce of filver in 


1 y, filtred and whitened till it leave no fæces or dregs, as has 


cf! by the fermentation which they make with the aqua- 
8 : plve-it in two ounces of ſal armoniac as before; add to it of 
” Wowdering them all very well, putting them in by little and 
nd diffolve in it two ounces of ſal armoniac ; then add an ounce 


mith's anvil, the whole being reduced to a fine powder; which 


9. Put another pound of aqua-fortis into another glaſs body, 
nd add to it two ounces of ſal armoniac; the diſſolution being 


4 
j 
1 
| 
{ 
| 
) 


10. Put another pound of aqua-fortis into another glaſs ma- 
traſs, with two ounces of ſal armoniac ; add to this water orpi- 
ment, white arſenic, and painters lake of each half an ounce ; 
et the whole be finely powdered, put them into a matraſs by 


bath, 


2 


things, which are for tinging the firſt ſpecies of Chalcedon, 


water may the better operate on the materials, ſubtiliſing the 


co it in its due time calcined tartar, chimney ſoot, crocus mami bro 
beating it; and you will have things of an extraordinary beau 


the likeneſs is preſerved, but withal ridiculed.  —_ L "af 


bath, to haſtentlie ſolution of the materials; becauſe it has hy 
ſaid, that it muſt be always done in the preparation of M 


All che nine matraſſes, mentioned in this proceſs, muſt rem 
fifteen days in the ſame heat, and be often ſtirred daily, that i 


and well opening their tinctures. t i Y 
Then put all theſe materials, with the aqua; fortis, int tim 
large glaſs body, by little and little, that they may unite wil 
together; cloſe: the body, and ſet it on the ſame heat, ſtimi 
it well-for fax days) f fi ff ole nogienun ©! an. 01 80 
Aſter this, take a large glaſs cucurbit, well luted half- way 
the body of it, and ſet it on an aſnh furnace; put into it all ne 
materials out of the body; fit a head and receiver to it, Mere 
the joints well, and diſtil it for twenty-four hours over a gent ane 
fire, leſt the colours ſhould be ſpoiled, that the water may pi YA 
gently over, and the ſpirits remain in the powder; which of be ly 
will become yellow. 15 s 
Thus putting that powder in the requiſite doſe, as has H 
taught in the firſt ſpecies of Chalcedony, into purified mem 
made of broken pieces of cryſtal, and not of frit; and addi. 


4 EYE, CERES 
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made with vinegar, as has been directed; and theſe materid 1 
will give an opacity to glaſs,” which in twenty-four hours tin 
may be wrought, managing it well with proper tools and of bog 
greater than can be imagine. 5 
CHARGE, { Lin painting] is an exaggerated wil 
_ OVER-CHARGE, J preſentation of any perſon, where 


Few painters have the genius to ſucceed in theſe Charges; H 
method is to pick out and heighten ſomething already amils uM 
the face, whether by way of deſect or redundancy ; thus, v. 
if nature has given a man a noſe a little larger than ordinan,i 
the painter falls in with her, and makes the noſe extravagant} 
long; or, if the noſe be naturally too ſhort, in the painting 
makes it a mere ſtump, and the like of the other parts. 3 
_ CHARITY, is repreſented in painting, &c. by a womuf 
all in red, a flame on the crown of her head, with an infau t: 
ſuckling on her left arm, and two others ſtanding up, one d 
which is embraced with the right © 3 
The red colour denotes Charity; the flame ſignifies that Ch per 
rity is never idle, but always active; the three children (he. 
the triple power of Charity, for Faith and Hope, without hei 
ſignify nothing. [pi wks and + b 
_ CHASTISEMENT, is repteſented in painting, &e. by MW : 


ſevele 


on 


4 
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vere furious fellow; with an ax in one hand, as much as to 
Way he will give but one blow; and a lion by him, worrying a 
Dear. ON" 5 : | . 
8 CHARON, Pluto's ferriman, who carries ſouls over the 
Shree rivers of hell, Acheron, Cocytus, and Styx, is deſcribed 
aa, yet exceeding robuſt and ſtrong, cloathed with a black 
vantſe, hanging ooſely over his ſhoulders; and alſo ſome- 
times with long curled black hair, and clad in a robe of cloth 
of gold. By Charon is ſignified time, and, by his 1 ſuppoſed 
to have the tranſportation of ſouls from one ſide of thoſe rivers. 
to the other, is intimated, that, as ſoon as we are born into the 
ond, it carries us along. by little and little unto our deaths; 
ad ſo tranſports us over thoſe rivers, whoſe names, by inter- 
5 Fee ſotrowfulneſs, for we paſs this life in miſery 
od adverſity, _ T2, ty BD 
1 CHASTITY, is repreſented in painting, &c. by a modeſt, 
oneſt-faced woman, holding a whip in one hand, as if ſhe 
{would correct herſelf, cloathed with a white robe; on her girdle 
is written caſtigo corpus meum, I chaſtiſe my body. At her feet 
Cupid lies conquered, with his bow broken and he blinded. 
Phe whip denotes chaſtiſement; the Cupid, with his bow 
broken, that no concupiſcence has dominion over her. 1 
3 CHINA Ware. See PORCELANE. . 
n imitation of CHIN A or porcelane ware upon tea- tables, ted= 
eards, c. upon gold and ſilver grounds. Aſter the tables or other 
etenſils have been prepared as directed in JAPAN, mark out the 
eſigns upon them, make ovals of rounds upon them in a good 
ciſpoſition, ſo as to be uniform, of well adapted to the deſign, 
ebbat they may anſwer one another in a regular manner; then 
paſte on ſome paper in proper places, and, when the paper is dry, 
aw your deſigns upon them, and paint them with water co- 
| 5 lours; then, with a bruſh, lay gold or ſilver fize, and, when it 
i near dry, lay on leaf- gold or ſilver; and, when a is dried, 


v. . : a | Vis C 
nan, afniſh over, with the ſtrongeſt vatniſh, except only the ovals or 
anal eircles of painting, for thoſe muſt be done with the white var- 


niſh, which is ſo tranſparent, that all the painting will appear 
chrough it, 5 phy 
If you lay on a gold ground, or any colour darket than that, 
chen let your painting be blue and white; of, if it is ſilver or 
light ground, then uſe the moſt hery colours in your paintings. 
To take off the figure from any piece of CHIN A Wart, thoug the 
eren has not been acquainted with drawing. If there be upon a 
iin, plate, cup, &c. any figures that you like, and would take 
Joff, you muſt lay a piece of oiled paper over them, ſo as to hold 
che piece ſteady till you can trace out the lines of the figures 
then lay the oily paper on à paper blacked on one ſide, and the 
You, 1. | WO mel blacked 


. 
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blacked paper on a clean paper; then trace the ſines with ape 

or blunted point of a needle, till the lines are all impreſſed « 

the white paper, and draw them over with a black-lined penci} 

and mark the ſhades where they ſeparate from the light parts « if 
the.colour, that ſo you may lay on your colours as you ſee f | 
Painted on the China ware ; then cut out the figures cloſe to the L | 
outlines, and fix them upon your ground of Whiting and A 3 
or ſize with ground chalk, with thick gum arabic and water; 
and, when they are quite dry, paint them, the lighter parts in| 
water colour, and the ſhad parts with varniſh mixed with tel 5 
darker colours; when wel are dry, wafh all over with th 3 L 
white varniſh before the fire, but take care that it be not ſo || 1 ene 
the fire as to make the varniſh riſe in bliſters. I 


el 
When the varniſh is dry, lacker it again with the ſame var e 
niſh, and repeat this a third time; then ſcrape ſome tripoli 10 var 


fine, and, with a ſoft rag dipped in water, take up a little of th 4 
tripoli at a time, and poliſh it by gentle rubbing till it is fmooth; if 
then waſh off the tripoli with a ſoft ſpunge and water, and the s 2 
wipe it off with a dry fine cloth; and, when it is 19 dat 
dry, if it be a white varniſh, clean it with whiting and oil; and 
if a black varniſh, with lamp- black and oil. "2 
But the common way is to cut out prints, and paſte them oi : 
fuch parts as is thayght fit, and then to colour them with wat 23 
colours, and to varniſh them with white varniſh. "7X 
\ This is an eaſy way of painting, becauſe the ſhades of " ei 
prints, when you lay on a tranſparent water colour, will gie on 
the light and ſhade that colour to your e without uſing 'B 
a dark and light colour. 1 
CROLER, is repreſented, in painting, by a meagre youth oi em 
fallow colour, with a haughty look, being almoſt naked; bol pf h: 
ing a drawn ſword in his right-hand ; on one fide a ſhield nl pf th 
a flame in the middle, and a fierce lion on the other ſide. Fate 
Lean, becauſe heat predominates, which the ſhield denotes; 
his yellow , colour ſhews his Choler ; the drawn ſword his haft: f E 
neſs to fight; ; his nakedneſs and his impetuous paſſion does not er, 
ſuffer him to provide for himſelf: The lion his animoſity. the! 
CHOROGRAPHY, is repreſented in paintifig, &c. by our, 
voung lady in a changeable- coloured habit, plain and ſhort ; il 5 
Foe right-hand a meaſuring ſquare, a globe on the ground, win ſtone 
a little part deſigned; in her left, compaſſes. 3 df mi 
The changeable habit denotes the different taking of Ctuat 
ons; her ſhortneſs ſignifies the taking plans of dominions mot 
briefly, when they take the leaſt part [ar the oreateſt ; the inſtm. 
ment, the taking by it the limits of every dominion ; the com- 
paſſes denote the ſetting them to diſtinguiſh the confines fron 
one another, ; 
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_ CHROMATIC, in painting, a term uſed to ſignify the co- 
ouring, which makes the third part of the art of painting. 
—= CHRYSOLITE, the name given by the moderns to a gem, 
which was called the topaz by the ancients ; all the modern jew= 
Sellers, and thoſe of ſeveral ages before them, have agreed in cal- 
Wing this gem the Chry ſolite; and the true Chryſolite of the an- 
Wcients, which had its name from its fine gold yellow colour, they 
now univerſally call the topaz, Pe 1 25 
The Chryſolite of our times, the topaz of the ancients, is, 
een in its moſt pure and perfect ſtate, a gem of but ſmall beauty, 
nd of no great value. It it found of various ſizes, and ſome of 
be coarſer pieces of it are vaſtly larger than any of the other 
cms are ever found to be; its moſt frequent ſize, however, when 
eerfect, is about the bigneſs of a nutmeg. It is found of ve 
arious figures, but never columnar, or In the form of cryſtal ; 1t 
ein ſome places found ſmall, and in roundiſh or irregular peb- 
i; e like maſſes ; and, in others, generally oblong and flatted, and 


f 2 4 : ; 3 
uh always of a rude ſurface and leſs bright than any other of the 
ative gems. Its colour is a dead green with a faint admixture of 


pale yellow; it has three different tinges in the ſeveral ſpecimens 
In different degrees of mixture; but its moſt uſual colour is that 
fan unripe olive, with ſomewhat of a braſſy colour mixed with 
t; and ſometimes is a pale and duſky green obſcured by a mix- 
ure of brown, and with a light caſt of the ſame brafly yellow. 
t is much ſofter than any of the pellucid gems; its fnelt pieces 


wil 
gate among them often call the chryſopraſius a Chryſolite. 
tes; The Chryſolite is found in New Spain, and in ſeveral parts 
1ali-Bbf Europe, as Sileſia, Bohemia, &c. The American, howe- 
nei ver, are greatly ſuperior to the European, but are uſually ſmall ; 
5 he Bohemian are large, but very few of them are of a good cos 
by our, or free from flaws. | OY e 
t; WE To make a paſte for an oriental CHRYSOLITE. To imitate this 
wil tone, take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, eight ounces 
f minium in fine powder, add to it twelve grains of crocus 
tual N martis made with vinegar, mixing the whole well together, 
moe Then put the whole into a crucible, and ſet it in a furnaceg 
nf-WMeaving it there a little longer, that it may haye time to purify from 
con-Whe lead. | : | 
from Then will you have a paſte for the oriental Chryſolite, wlich 
ill appear very admirable, ſet with a foil in gold. . 
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powder of natural cryſtal, and ſaturnus glorificatus (which fe) 


died Andrea del Sarto and Correggio ; lived at Florence a6 


child, was ſent to ſchool to the monaſtery of Santa Maria Ne ; | 


in Florence, invited ſome painters out of Greece, that the xi 


i 
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The way to make Cyxvys0L1TE. Take ten ounces of d 


to which add one ounce of crocus martis prepared; the whol 
reduced to fine powder, well mixed, and put into a crucible co. 
vered and Juted, and bake it as directed for other of the like me. 
tals, and you will have a fine Chryſolite colour, which will be 
of the native green. . 1 


Lodovica CIGOLI or CIVOLI, born inthe year 1559, ſu. 1 | 


— GO bd a 


Rome, excelled in hiſtory, died in 1613, aged fifty-four year, 
Giovanni CIMABUE, of noble deſcent, the father of the fir 


A or infancy of modern painting, a diſciple of certain ordinan f 
Greek painters brought to Florence, born in the year 12% 5 
where he lived, excelled in hiſtory and architecture, died in t : 


year 1300, aged ſixty years, He was of the family of the M 
mabue, in thoſe days reputed noble; and, being a promiſn 


vella. But, inſtead of minding his book, he ſpent all his tin: ch 


in drawing of men, horſes, and the like, upon paper, or the bac MN 


ſide of his books. Much about this time, thoſe who govern 


of painting which was totally loſt by the deluge of calamitis 
which for ſeveral hundred years had overwhelmed Italy, and hi 
ruined all the public fabrics, and the product of the induſtry oi 
the ancients, might be reſtored among the Italians. — There 
mabue, following his ſecret inclination, uſed to get from ſchon 
and paſs the whole day with thoſe painters to ſee them wolf 
So that, at laſt, his father, perceiving how fond he was of tl 
art, agreed with the Greek painters to take him under their cu, 
which they the more readily did, judging he was very likely 
ſucceed in his profeſſion. Accordingly, in a ſhort time, he (ui 
paſſed his maſters, both in deſign and colouring, for they, ſl 
at all attentive to improve their art, had contented themſclW 
with a plain flat manner, as may be ſeen in thoſe of their wo 
that have been preſerved to our time; but Cimabue, though" 
imitated them, yet he had a much freer way, as appears by uh 
works that remain. . | | 
_ CINNABAR, a mineral ſtone, red, heavy, and brilliant, fou 


let i 
chiefly in the quickſilver mines; called alſo vermilion. off t 


25 N 0 ; . „ . — 
up with ſpirit of wine and urine. 


_ Cinnabar is either native or factitious. 


Te ordinary vermilion is nothing elſe but Cinnabar grou 


— : 0 
The native or mineral Cinnabar, or vermilion, which is HN whic 
abovementioned, is Wund in moſt places where there are qui ſtir t 


Elver mines; yet it is true alſo, that it has mines of its ou 


60 


15 
P 


— 
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moſe in Spain are very famous; the French alſo have ſome of 
them in Normandy. | . 
= It may be eſteemed as marcaſite of quickſilver, or rather, as 
W quickſilver petrified and fixed, by means of ſulphur and a ſubter- 
W rancous heat. Chemiſtry being found to reduce it without much 
trouble or loſs to the nature of mercury, each pound of Cinna- 
bar yields fourteen ounces of mercury. | | 
RX Accordingly, the principal property and uſe of this mineral is 
| 3 to yield a moſt excellent mercury. . 
1 8 5 he beſt mineral Cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant, and 
2 free from the ſtone. | | 
RS Fadtitious or artificial Cinnabar, or vermilion, is formed of a 
ih mixture of mercury and ſulphur fublimed, and thus reduced into 
1 
i The beſt is of a high colour, full of fibres, like needles. 
ny 1 | The method of preparing factitious CINNABAR, They take ſix 
(6 ounces of ſulphur, and eight of quickſilver; they mix them well, 
ne then ſet them on the fire till part of the ſulphur is conſumed, and 
i the powder remains black. N 
nel After this, it is ſublimed once or twice in open pots, at the bot- 


* 


a tom of which the Cinnabar remains, very heavy, and ſtreaked 
nee with the lines or needles, ſome red, other brilliant like ſilver. 

dae This is uſed by painters as a colour, it being a very vivid red, 
but not drying without ſome difficulty; Cinnabar or vermilion is 


* 


* * 


eu rendered more beautiful by grinding it with gum water and a lit- 
bal tle ſaffron, thoſe two drugs preventing it from growing black. 
vol There is likewiſe a blue Cinnabar, made by mixing two parts 
4 of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of ſal armoniac; 
cat 


¶ theſe, being ſublimed, produce a beautiful blue ſubſtance, whereas 


eh quickſilver and ſulphur alone produce a red. 

e ſu Jo purify CINNABAR or vermilion. Cinnabar, being a com- 

„pound of mercury and ſulphur, muſt be diveſted of the impuri- 

eli ties it contracts from thoſe minerals, which impurities darken its 

Juſtre, and cauſe it to change. SEG 5 

GBrind Cinnabar in ſtone with fair water on a marble or por- 
phyry, put it into a glaſs or earthex veſſel to dry, then put urine 


co it, and mix it fo that it be thoroughly wet, and ſwim ; then 


let it ſettle, and, the Cinnabar being precipitated or fallen, pour 

off the urine by inclination, and put freſh in the room of it, 

gro leaving it fo all night, and repeating the ſame change for four or 
ive days, till the Cinnabar be thoroughly purified. 


Continue the proceſs with beating up tire white of an egg, 


9 


: 1 . © : : x . 
115 "Which mixing with fair water, pour it upon the Cinnabar, and 
que tir the whole about with a walnut-tree ſtick ; change this liquor 


ts 0 Wtwo or three times as above, and keep the veſſel cloſe ſtopped 


i up, or cloſely covered for tear of duſt, which would ſpoil the 
wi 5 Hz  Cumabar, 
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Cinnabar, and, when you would uſe it, temper it with gum - v. 
ter; with this it will not change its colour. . 
Another way. Firſt pulveriſe the Cinnabar, and then ori a 
it on a | porphyry with the urine of a childs or with brandy, ani 
dry it in the ſhade. WS 
If you would intirely diveſt it of all its obſcurities, and give ns 
it a brighter or redder countenance, infuſe in the brandy a lit: 
9g or put in a little urine, and grind the Cinnabar with this 
uor. EI 
dying a CINNAMON Colour. Take water, a ſufficient 
quantity; madder, a pound and an half; nut-galls, a pound; 
fuſtic, a pound; red wood, two ounces ; boil all in your caul. L 
dron ; after, enter tu enty yards of cloth and handle it, boiling Wi 
it ſtrongly two hours; coo] it, and put into the liquor cop 
peras, four ounces; enter your cloth again; boil and handle, bol 
a quarter of an hour, and cool it; then put in copperas, tuo 
ounces more; enter your cloth again, and handle it, and let i * 
boil a quarter of an hour, then cool it, and it will be a go 
Cinnamon colour; the Jeſs copperas the lighter it will be, the 
more copperas the deeper. Or, 1 
Take water, a ſufficient quantity; dry rotten oak, half a bu 
ſhel; madder, two pounds; boil them well, and enter twenty 9 
yards of cloth; which handle well, and boil three hours, ſtil 
handling it; taks i it out of the cauldron, and air it; and, if nee 
be, add a little more water to the dye, and put in copperas, Jn 
twenty-four ounces; enter your cloth again, take it out an 
cool it, and, if it is not ſad enough, pe it in again with more Bl 
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copperas. 8 
CIVET, is a perfume produced by an animal called a Civet 
cat. ; 7 
This animal pretty much reſembles our cat, excepting that its 1 | 
ſnout is more pointed, its claws leſs dangerous, and its cry di. 
ferent. N 
The perfume, produced by this animal, is formed like a kind 
of greaſe or thick ſcum in a ſort of bag under his tail. This MR 
greaſe | is gathered from time to time, and ſtill abounds in propor- 
tion as the animal is fed. | 
| Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, or it was 
| known how the perfume was gathered, it was, according to the BB 
hy relations of travellers, ſuppoſed to be the ſweat of that animal ir- FED 
] | 1 ritated and kindled into à rage. dre 
Wilt That the method of performing it was by THREW a the an- 
14 mal in an iron cage, and whipping him a great while with rods, WW * 
Fil |; then gathering the ſweat or foam of the animal with a ſort of 120 
J. ſpoon, through the iron bars, from between the thighs. = - 
„ N ſince we have by experience been taught better, and th 1 
94 135 8 the 
1 a 
| | 
"4 8 
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de rfume Civet is only a thick unctuous humour, ſecreted by 

rain glands, between the two tunics of ck bag in which it is 

maſſed, under its tail, beneath the anus. 5 

T) ere is much Civet produced in Baſſora, Calicut, and other 

places, where the animal that produces it is found; though a 

WE creat part of the Civet we have is furniſhed Q the Dutch, who 
; 


eep and bring up a conſiderable number of Civet cats. 


= Beſides the Civet from India and Holland, there is alſo from 
WE Braſil or Guinea, like that of India, and an occidental Civet, 


SE which bears no reſemblance to it. | 


t * , ; G . „ 
cCivet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a whitiſh 
Colour, and a ftrong diſagreeable ſmell. | | 
Ci.ivet is adulterated by mixing with it the gall of an ox, and 


aorax liquified and waſhed, or by the addition of honey of Crete. 
== Another way is, by taking the pure pulp of raiſins of the ſun, 
IE four ounces ; muſk reduced to a fine powder, half an ounce; 
which being well mixed together, nine ounces of Civet are added 
and mixed again, and then digeſted in a bolt-head in a ſand-heat, 
for twenty days; and, when it is cold, it is taken out, ſtirred, 
and mixed well together, and kept in a jar-glaſs, cloſe covered 
with bladders. = | 3 
Another way. Take liquid ftorax, honey, ox-gall, fine pulp 
of figs, of each an ounce and a quarter; muſk in fine powder, 
half an ounce ; choice Civet, ten ounces; mix them well in a 
FE mortar, put them into a bolt-head, and digeſt them for twenty 
days, as before. . | 
== CLARO-Obſcruro 
==  CLAIR-Ob/cure, ( advantage the lights and ſhadows of a 
.CHIARO-Scuro, ) piece, both with regard to the eaſing of 
the eye and the effect of the whole piece. 151 
| Thus when a painter gives his figures a ſtrong relievo, looſens 
them from the ground, and ſets them free from each other, by 
| the management of lights and ſhadows, he is ſaid to underſtand 
1 the Clair-obſcure. = EL 
The Claro-obſcuro makes one of the great diviſions, or 
branches of painting; the whole of a picture being reſolvable into 
IE light and ſhadow. See LIGHT and SHADOW. 


ba painting, is the art of diſtributing to 


* Cx AlR-Ohſcure, g is alſo uſed to ſigniſy a deſign, conſiſting 
the CHIARO-Scuro, I only of two colours, moſt uſually black 


and white, but ſometimes black and yellow; or it is a deſign 
kk only waſhed with one colour, the ſhadows being of a duſky 
brown colour, and the lights heightened up with white. | 
The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours, taken off 
- of t twice; whereof there are volumes in the cabinets of the cu- 
tious in prints. 
hat The word Clair- obſcure is a compound of two others. Clair 
tte - H 4 wo is 


1 


1 1 > | "ED. Was of 
„ C LO |  =— 
is uſed by the French for thoſe parts of a painting which refc4 RR 
the moſt light; and comprehends not only the lights themſelves, 
but alſo thoſe colours that are luminous. By obſcure, is meant Rm 
not only all the ſhades, but alſo all the colours that are duſky, 
CLEARNESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a nake! 
youth of a noble aſpect, ſurrounded with a great ſplendor ani 
br htneſs, with the ſun in his hand. | a 
is youth ſhews him acceptable to every body, and is ſaid to be 
illuſtrious like the ſun that illuminates every thing in the world. 
 _CLEOPHANTTUS of Corinth, made the next improvement 
upon Ardices of Corinth, who firſt attempted to fill up his out. ini 
lines. But, as he did it with one ſingle colour laid on every- RR 
where alike, his pieces, and thoſe of Hygiemon, Dinias, ani Ra. 
Charmas, his followers, from thence got the name of mono- 
chromata, pictures of one colour. = - MI 
Francis de CLEYN, was a Dutch painter, and maſter of te phi 
tapeſtry works to king Charles I. at Mortlack, for which he it 
painted cartoons jn 5 Adee ; he was very eminent for his in- 
ventiop, and made ſeveral deſigns that were extraordinary fine 
for painters, gravers, ſculptors, &c. amongſt which are cuts f 
ſome of Ogylby's books. He died at Mortlack a little before 


the reſtoration. Ke 85 
CLIO, one of the muſes, the patroneſs and inventreſs of hiſ- 
tory, is repreſented, in painting, with a coronet of bays; hold- 
ing in her right hand a trumpet, in her leſt hand a book, upon 
which may be written hiſtoria. Her name is derived from 
praiſe and glory. | „ | 
Car fHewy d: CLIVEN, or de CLEF, painter of Antwerp, 
M uſed this mark; he died anno 1589, So alſo did Mar- 
| tin de Clet - | 5 
_ Cl. Mell. in Sſ. Rome, ſignifies Claudius Mellanus. 
_ CLOUDS, Shy, Se. For colouring them, do as follows: PA, 
1. For a beautiful ſky, fitted for fair weather, uſe bice te- 
pered with white, laying it in the upper part of the ſky (as you Per 
fee proper) under which you may lay a thin or faint purple, Nef. 
with a ſmall ſoft bruſh, working the undermoſt purple into tbe 
VI blue, but ſo as that the blue may ſtand clear and 
perfect. 
2. For the horizon, or near the ſame, lay a fine thin maſticot, Wa 
which work from below upwards, till jt mix with the purple; Wi 
after which, you may take a ſtronger purple, making here and We 
there, upon the former purple, as it were the form of clouds 33 
nature requires, * | 
3. Upon the maſticot, you may alſo work with minium mixed | 
with ceruſs, to imitate the fiery beams, which often appear in 


* 
2 


hot and clear ſummer weather. 


4 


. To imitate glory with a great ſhining light of a yellowiſh 
our or the ſun-beams, you muſt uſe maſticot or ſaffron mixed 
tn red lead, and heightened with ſhell gold or the like. 
s. A cloudy ſky is imitated with pale bice, ſhading tie clouds 
erwards with a mixture of ſeveral colours; a fair {ky requires f 


uds of a greater ſhade, with purple. . a 
6. The clouds in a rainy ſky muſt be ſhaded with indigo and 0 
We; in a night ſky, with black and dark blue, ſmoaky, making | 

© blaze with purple, minium, and ceruſs. | | N 
7. The clouds, at ſun riſing or ſetting, muſt be made with 1 
inium, ceruſs, and purple, making ſcattering ſtrokes under- | 
Bath the clouds with minium and maſticot, or minium and { 
cron; ſo that the KS upwards may appear faint, and fl 
Wmetbing fiery below afar off, near the landſcape. N 
8. Make a fiery ſky with pale blue, ſmoothing it downwards, = 
nich muſt be afterwards mingled with a ſtrong red lead mixed [ 
och ceruſs, making long diminutive ſtrokes like the ſun- beams | 
pon the blue ſky, with which let fall ſome purple ſtrokes, much 
e the ſaid beams; then ſweeten one into another with a ſoft 
ruſh- pencil, wet in gum- water, not too ſtrong. . | 
9. Make a fair ſky, by uſing fair bice alone, and tempering Do 
it by degrees with more and more white; ſmoothing one into ] 
be other from above downwards, and ſhading it as you think 1 
proper, and as nature requires, TT { 
Of dying CLOVE Colour. Take water, a ſufficient quantity; 1 
Juſtic, twenty-four ounces; cruſt-madder and nut-galls, of each | 
pound; red wood ground, four ounces ; boil them, and enter | 
Eitwenty yards of broad-cloth ; boil it two hours with a ſtrong heat, { 
handling it; then put in copperas, half a pound; oak ſhavings, - q 
ſour ounces ; enter your cloth again, handle it well, boil it half t 
an hour, and fo cool it; if you would have the colour ſadder, | 


put in more copperas. Or, | 
Take water, a ſufficient quantity; joiners oak ſhavings, four [ 
pounds; madder, two pounds; red wood and walnut- tree leaves, 


of each four ounces ; boil them well, and enter twenty yards of © 
cloth, which handle well, and boil it three hours, till handling . 
it; then take it out and air it, adding, if need requires, a little . 
more water; then take copperas, thirty ounces; enter your cloth 
again, take it out and cool it, and ſadden it, if need requires, { 
with more copperas. | 
= Don Giulo CLOV IO, born in 1498, ſcholar of Giulo Roma- i] 
no, lived at Rome and Hungary; excelled in miniature, hiſtory, 11 
and portraits; died in the year 1578, aged eighty years. 1 
Ss Herman COBLENT 4; put this mark under the {| 
3 E four Evangeliſts, and other plates; one of David, of « if 


Judith, and Lucretia; and afterwards Adrianus Hu- 


COCHI- 


bertus uſed this mark with excudit. 
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-COCHINEAL, a drug uſed by dyers in giving red colon. 
eſpeciallo crimſons and (execs. en > 5 * : | 
* Cochineal is ah inſect ingendered on a plant having a fruit y. 
ſembling a pear ; the ſhrub which bears it, is five or 15 feet b 
At the top of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when m. 
ture, falls on the fruit; and that opening diſcovers a cleft, tui 
or three inches in diameter. The firſt then appears full of RS; 
red inſets, having wings of a ſurpriſing ſmallneſs, and wida 
would dye and rot there, if not taken out. = 
The aaa therefore, ſpreading cloths under the tree, ſhi; 
it with poles, till the inſects are forced to quit their lodging, {|M. 
fly about the tree; which they cannot do many moments, u 
tumble down dead into the cloth, where they are left until thy Wm 
be intirely dry. When the inſect flies, it is red; when it is i, 
len, black; and, when dry, white, though it afterwards cha 
its colour. 5 e e 5 
There are whole plantations of the Cochineal tree, or tom 
as the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, and Guexat, i: 
in the kingdom of Mexico 5 SI 
Vivano CODAZZD, called Viviane, called Dalle Proſpecti 3 ; 
born in the year 1599, ſcholar of Auguſtino Taſſo, lived i; 
Rome, excelled in buildings and ruins, died in the year 100 
aged ſeventy-five years. = 


Stephen COLBENSTAGH, c. Rome. He engt, 
4 the paintings of Domenicheno, and uſed this mark; 
Adam COLOMNI, commonly called the Ola, was a Dutt; 
painter, born in Rotterdam, but who reſided a great while Mi 
England, and became eſpecially eminent for his ſmall rural piecs . 
cattle, country wakes, fire-pieces, &c. he alſo copied may 
pictures of beaſts after Baſſano, particularly thoſe of the rol 
collection, which are eſteemed his beſt performances. He d 
in London in 1685, aged fifty-one years, and lies buried in 
Martin's church. 3 41 
Henry, alias Adrian COLONI, was the ſon of the foremer e. 
tioned; he was inſtructed by his father and brother-in-law, VM: Wk 
Van Dieſt, and became a good draughtſman, as a great num. KH 
ber of academy pieces, drawn by him, teſtify ; he often wrouelt 0 
upon the ſmall figures of his brother Van Dieſt's landſcape ie 
and they received no ſmall addition of beauty from what he d 
eſpecially when he ſtrove to imitate the manner of Salvator Rok 
He died young about the year 1701, at thirty-three years of 295 
and lies buried in St. Martin's church. He was a perſon 
a lively invention, and painted very quick. | 
. COLOUR, is defined to be a property inherent in lign 
whereby, according to the different ſizes or magnitudes of 
<Q | | | patth 
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; 'ts, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of the optic 


W-rve, which, being propagated to the ſenſorium, affect the mind 
ich different ſenſations, — 
W Or it is defined to be a ſenſation of the ſoul, excited by the 
2H plication of light to the retina of the eye, and different as that 
bt differs in the degree of its refrangibility, and the magnitude 
its component parts. | | 
= 5$o that, in the former view, light is the ſubject of Colour, and 
= the latter it is the agent. f 
ne opinions of authors, both ancient and modern, have = 
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een various, with reſpect to the nature and origin of the phæ- | 
omenon of Colour. . | j 
AE The moſt popular opinion is that of the followers of Ariſtotle, 1 
vo maintained that Colour was a quality reſiding in the co- | 
ured body, and that it does exiſt independently of light. 
ES The Carteſians came indeed ſomething nearer to the truth, | 
bo owned, that, as the coloured body is not immediately ap- l 
led to the organ, to occaſion the ſenſation, and that as no body [1 
n affect the ſenſe but by immediate contact; the coloured bo- | 
does not excite the ſenſation of itſelf, or contribute any thing | 
Pit, otherwiſe than by moving ſome interpoſed medium, and [] 
that the organ of light. | 


They add, that, as we find that bodies do not affect the ſenſe 

the dark, light only occaſions the ſenſe of Colour, by mov- 

Eg the organ; and that coloured bodies are no farther concerned, 

Ethan as they reflect the light with a certain modification; the- 
ifferences in their colours ariſing from a difference in the tex- 

ure of their parts, whereby they are diſpoſed to reflect the light [| 
With this or that modification. * | 

WE But it is tõ the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton we owe a ſolid 
Ind conſiſtent theory of Colours, built on ſome experiments, and | 
lving all the phænomena thereof. His doctrine is as follows: 
BE. It is found by experience, that rays or beams of light are com- 
Poſed of particles very heterogeneous, or diſſimilar to each other, 
. 4 lome of them, as it is highly probable, are larger, and others 
ils. f 8 


For a ray of light, as E F (ſee plate A. fig. 1.) being received | 
In a refraCting ſurface, as AD, in a dark place, is not wholly ſ 


efracted to L, but ſplit as it were, and diffuſed into ſeveral lit- 
e rays; ſame of which are refrated to L, and others to the 
Other intermediate points between L and G, 1. e. thoſe particles 
Wi the light, which are the moſt minute, are of all others the 
Hoſt eaſily and moſt conſiderably diverted, by the action of the 
acting ſurface, out of their rectilinear courſe towards L: And, 

He reſt, as each exceeds another in magnitude, ſo is it with 

| more 
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to the points between L and G. 


to their reſp 


more difficulty and leſs conſiderably turned out of its right Men 


Now each ray of light, as it differs from another in its deyylſ 3 
of refrangibility, ſo does it differ from it in Colour; this is vpe 
ranted by numerous experiments. ao wk 

Thoſe particles, for inſtance, which are moſt refracted, elle 
found to conſtitute a ray of a violet Colour, 1. e. in all proba, H 
Hty, the moſt minute particles of light, thus ſeparately impele | | 
excite the ſhorteſt vibrations in the retina, which are thence py e 
pagated by the ſolid fibres of the optic nerves into the bu t 
there to excite the ſenſation of violet colour, as being the nd 
duſky and languid of all Colours. _ = 

Again, thoſe particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſtiny i 
a radiolus or ray of a red Colour, i. e. the. largeſt particles (i 
Jight excite the longeſt vibrations in the retina, fo as to prod. 
the ſenſation of a red colour, the brighteſt and moſt vivid of 1K. 
Colours. ” 5 

. The other particles, being in like manner feparated accotdg 
five magnitudes into little rays, excite the int 
mediate vibrations; and thus occaſion the ſenſation of the int 


mediate Colours, much in the ſame manner as the ſeveral i 


brations of the air, according to their reſpective magnitudes, a z | 
cite the ſenſation of different ſounds, _ E 
To this it may be added, that not only the more diftin& at 


notable Colours of red, yellow, blue, &c. have thus their i: 3 
from the different magnitudes and refrangibility of the rays; bu bk J 
alſo the intermediate degrees or tints of the ſame Colour, 3 7 
yellow up to green, of red down to yellow, &c. n 
Further, the Colours of theſe little rays not being any adver- Wi ! 
titious modifications thereof, but connate, primitive, and nec WR . 
ſary properties, as conſiſting, in all probability, in the magnituv WW 1 
of their parts, muſt be perpetual and immutable, i. e. cannotł 1 1 
changed by any future refraction or reflection, or by any mod: bei 
fication whatſoever. = | . = | 
This is confirmed by abundance of experiments; all endes on. 
vours having been uſed, after ſeparating a coloured ray from thot Wt me 
of other kinds, to change it into ſome other Colour by repeat I fra 
refractions, but to no effect. ü 


Apparent tranſmutations of Colours indeed may be effedtd, 
viz. where there is an aſſemblage or mixture of rays of different 
kinds; the component colours never appearing in their naturl 
hue in ſuch mixtures, but always allayed and tempered with each 
other; whence reſults a middling kind of Colour, which h 
refraction may be ſeparated into component ones, and thoſe, a iſ 
ter ſeparation being re- mixed, return to their former Colour. 

Hence the tranſmutations of Colours, by mixing thoſe ol dif 
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ent kinds, are not real, but mere appearances and deceptions 
e fight ; for, the rays being again ſevered, exhibit the fame 


olours as at firſt : Thus blue and yellow powders, well mixed, 


I Fear, to. the naked eye, green; yet, without having paſſed 


ay alteration, when viewed through a microſcope, the blue and 
ellow particles ſtill appear diſtinct. . 
Hence there ariſe two kinds of Colours, the one original 


ad ſimple, produced by homogeneal light, or by rays that have 
ee ſame degree of refrangibility, and the ſame magnitude of their 
arts; ſuch as red, yellow, green, blue, a violet, purple, orange, 
Wnd indigo, with all their immediate tints and gradations. 


The other kind of Colours is ſecondary, or heterogeneous, 


: f dompounded of the primary ones, or of a mixture of rays diffe- 
entiy refrangible, cc. 4 


There may alſo be ſecondary Colours, produced by compo- 


ſition, like the primary ones, or thoſe mn of homogeneal 
Night, as to the ſpecies or appearance of the Colour; but not as 
o the permanency or immutability thereof: Thus, yellow and 
blue make green; red and yellow, orange; orange and yellow- 
ih- green, yellow; and, in the general, if any two Colours be 
mixed, which, in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, are 
not too far apart from their mixture, reſults that colour, which, 
in the ſaid ſeries, is found in the mid-way between them; but 
= thoſe fituated at too great a diſtance do not ſo. 


Indeed, the more any Colour is compounded, the leſs perfect 


and vivid it is; by too much compoſition they may be diluted 
and weakened till they ceaſe. 3 
By compoſition there may be produced Colours not unlike 
any of thoſe of the homogeneal light. 


0 I be moſt extraordinary compoſition is that of whiteneſs, for, 
to produce this, all the primary colours above-mentioned are re- 


Hence it is that white is the ordinary colour of light; light 


. quired; and thoſe to be mixed in a certain degree. „ 


5 being only a confuſed aſſemblage of rays of all Colours. 


If the rays of different Colours thus begin to be ſeparated by 


one refraction of one ſingle ſurface, that ſeparation is much pro- 
moted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to the eye, by a double re- 
fraction. 


This is obſerved in the two ſurfaces of any glaſs, provided 


I thoſe ſurfaces be not parallel; but of all others it is moſt ſen- 


& fible in the two faces of a triangular priſm, the phænomena 
= whereof, as they are the touchſtone of all theories of Colours, 
and as they contain the theory of that we have here delivered, it 
will be proper to enumerate them diſtinctly. EY 
I. The rays of the fun, tranſmitted through a triangular priſm, 
| | | 8 exhibit 


on the contrary, in the plane glaſs, e h c f, fig. 5. (as alſo in thi 


exhibit an image of various Colours (the chief of which are tn or 
yellow, green, blue, and violet) on the oppoſite wall. 2 
The reaſon is, that the differently-coloured rays are ſeparnylii 


by refraction for the blue rays, for inſtance, marked with 5 Te 
dotted line (ſee plate A. fig. 2.) which begin to be ſeparated Min a 


tue reſt, by the firſt refraction, in d d, of the fide, c a, of the prin, WM thef 


abe, (as alſo in the firſt ſurface of the globe of water, abs oper 
fig. -Z.) are ſtill further ſeparated in the other fide of the pri rated 
5 c, (as alſo in their egreſs out of the globe, e h c) by a econ e hite 
refraction, in ce, in the ſame direction as the former ; wheren, et dei 


priſm, # / o, fig. 4. now placed in another ſituation) thoſe du oport 
Tays, which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt in the firſt ſurface Mom w 
in d d, by a ſecond refraction, the contrary way paſs out pam s al 
lel, i. e. re-mixed with all the Colours of the other rays. Wer, if 
2. That image is not round, but oblong ; its length, wia olour 
the priſm is an angle of ſixty or fixty-hve degrees, being fin WM 
times its breadth. The reaſon is, that ſome of the rays are r. iſÞgcthe 
ſtacted more than others; and by that means exhibit ſeveral ime NMolout 
ges of the ſun extended lengthwiſe, inſtead of one. 
3. Thoſe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned further fron 
the reCtilinear courſe than thoſe which exhibit red; thoſe which 
exhibit green, than thoſe which exhibit yellow; but, of all others (iſſoſe t. 
thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt, Accordingly, if the priſm, Pie an 
through which the light is tranſmitted, be turned about its au, 
ſo as the red, yellow, green, &c. rays be projected in order, 
through a narrow aperture, into another priſm, placed at the di 
tance of about twelve feet; the yellow, green, &c. rays, though d th 
falling through the ſame aperture in the ſame manner, and opaque 
the 555 point of the ſecond priſm, will not be refracted to the ae tre 
ſame place as the red, but to a point at ſome diſtance from it 
on that {ide to which the rotation is made. This is what Sir Ifaz 
Newton calls the experimentum ciucis; being that which ei Prün 
him out of'the difficulties into which the firſt phænomenon, & Nde w. 
had thrown him, and plainly ſhewed a different degree of r- 
frangibility, and a different Colour correſponding thereto in the 
rays of light; and that yellow rays, for inſtance, are more fe- I 
fracted than red ones, green ones more than yellow ones, and ect. 
blue and violet ones moſt of all. : | 9. | 
Fas The Colour of coloured rays, well ſeparated by the priſm, e pu 
afe not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing an illuminated me- joſe, i 
dium; nor, by their mutual decuſſation, their bordering on a deep Ind, i 
ſhadow ; nor their being reflected from any natural body, or fe- litanc 
ſracted through any one, in a place howſoever obſcure. The like 
reafon is, that Colours are not modifications ariſing. from reirac- = | 
„ tion Neply 
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a or reflection, but immutable properties, and ſuch as belong 
ce nature of the rays. | 
„ An aſſemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, collected 
er by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a concave mirror, 
W in amy other manner, from what we call whiteneſs; yet each 
WE theſe, after decuſſation becoming ſeparated again, exhibits its 
oer Colour; for, as the ray was white before its parts were ſe- 
ated by refraction, ſo, the parts being re- mixed, it becomes 
White again; and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
Wot deſtroy one another, but are only interſperſed : Hence a red, 
een, Nabe, blue, and violet colour, being mixed in a certain 
Woportion, appear whitiſh, i. e. are of ſuch a Colour as ariſes 
Wom white and black mixed together, and, if there were not ſome 
Wys abforbed and Joſt, would be plainly white. In like man- 
Wer, if a paper, cut into a circle, be tained with each of thoſe 
Wolours ſeparately, and in a certain proportion; then ſwiftly 
med round its center, ſo that the ſpecies of Colours be mixed 
Peether in the eye; by the briſkneſs of the motion, the ſeveral 
Tolouts will diſappear ; and the whole paper appear of one con- 
Wnued Colour, which will be a mean between white and black. 
6. If the rays of the ſun fall very obliquely on the inner ſur- 
ce of a priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be of a violet Colour 
Woſe that are tranſmitted red. For the rays were coloured be- 
Pre any ſeparations; and, by how much the more they are re- 


Pat means are ſeparated. _ 

7. If two hollow priſms, the one being filled with a blue fluid, 
nd the other with a red one, be joined together, they will be 
paque, though each, being apart, will be tranſparent : For, the 
ne tranſmitting none but blue rays, and the other none but red 
Ines, the two together will tranſmit none at all. 5 
8. All natural bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed through 
| priſm held to the eye, appear fimbriated, or bordered on one 
de with red and yellow, and on the other with blue and violet. 
or thoſe fimbriæ are the extremes of intire images, which the 


he Nys of any kind, as they are more or leſs refracted, would ex- 
re- 0 nearer or at a greater diftance from the real place of the 
nd ject, | | | | 


9. If two priſms be ſo placed, as that the red of the one, and 


ole, incompaſſed with darkneſs, the image will appear pale; 
nd, if viewed through a third priſm, held to the eye at a proper 
ſtance, it will appear double, the one red, and the other purple. 


Ive, red and purple be mixed, any little body, covered pretty 
keply with this mixture, and viewed through a priſm held to the 
rey 


Tangible, by ſo much they are the more eaſily reflected, and by 


e purple of the other meet together, in a paper fit for the pur- 


Y 


Mike manner if two powders, the one perfectly red, and the other 
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ye, will exhibit a double image, the one red, and the if 
_ blue; becauſe the red and — or blue rays, are ſeparatu 
their unequal refraction. THT AN Th 3 | 
10. If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens be recall 
on a paper, before they meet in a focus, the confines, or hu 
dary of light and ſhadow, will appear tinged with a red Cd 


but, if they are received beyond the focus, a blue one : Be 


in the firſt cafe, the red rays, being ſomething more ref 
are the higher; but in the ſecond, after decuſſation in the ll 4 
the blue ones. ee 1 
Laſtly, if the rays, about to paſs through either ſide af. 
38% ; _ cc 
pupil, be intercepted by the interpoſition of any opaque H 
near the eye, the extremes of bodies, placed as if viewed thru 
a priſm, will appear tinged with Colours, though thoſe not ill 
vivid: For then the rays, tranſmitted through the reſt of the i 


pi], will be ſeparated by refraction into Colours, without in B ah 
diluted with the admixture of the intercepted rays, which wii }. ; 
be refracted in a different manner. And hence it is, that a H co 
viewed through a paper pierced with two holes, appears doi che 
and alſo tinged with Colours. Et Nana 
Of the CoLours of thin plates. As rays of different Co es 
are ſeparated by the refraction of priſms, and other thick bod 
ſo are they ſeparated, though in a different manner, in the i r 
lamellz or plates of any pellucid matter, for inſtance, the the 
bles raiſed in water thickened by ſoap, &c. | bo 
For all lamellæ, under a detecminate thickneſs, tranſmit i ©, 
of all Colours, without refle Aing any at all; but, as they inc ref 
in thickneſs in arithmẽtical proportion, they begin to reflect H pet 
blue rays ; then, in order, green, yellow, and = more and n bo 
mixed and diluted, till at length, arriving at a certain thichu 
they reflect rays of all Colours, perfectly intermixed, which fu ne 
a white. | Nee 
But, in whatſoever part a ſlender lamella reflects any one ( bo 
lour, for example, blue, in that part it always tranſmits the 
poſite colours, for inſtance, red or yellow. les 
It is found by experiment, that the difference of Colour d bo 
plate does not depend upon the medium that incompaſſes m 
but the degree of vividneſs does; cæteris paribus, the Co,, 
will be more vivid, if the denſer medium be incompaſſed will wt 
. 5 5 © ſm 
A plate, cæteris paribus, reflets more light as it is thimeſ up 
as far as a certain degree of thinneſs, beyond which it ref" a « 
no light at all. W 5 
In plates, the thickneſs of which increaſes in an arithmem ral 
progreſſion of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 11 
firſt or thinneſt reflect any hamogeneal ray, the ſecond will u. of 


i * 
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mit it; and thus is the ſame ray alternately reflected and tranſ- 
mitted, i. e. the plates correſponding to the odd numbers, 1, 2, 
3, 5, 7 Kc. will reflect the ſame rays, that thoſe correſponding 
do the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. tranſmit. 
gence an homogeneous Colour in a plate is ſaid to be of the 
bret order, if the plate reflect all the rays of that Colour. In a 
_—_ plate, whoſe thinneſs is in a threefold proportion to the firſt, it 
t did to be of the ſecond order; in another, whoſe thinneſs is five 
WS times that of the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the third order, &. 
Ss . A Colour of the firſt order is the moſt vivid of any, and ſuc- 
_ c:ſfively the vividneſs of the Colour increaſes, as the quantity of 
ce order increaſes ; the more the thickneſs of the plate is in- 
= creaſed, the more Colours it reflects, and thoſe of more different 
TAS orders. Rs 5 | 
13 ſome plates the Colour will vary as the poſition of the eye 
"SS yarics; in others it is permanent. by = 
= Cotouss of natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different 
= Colours, as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflect rays of this or 
WS that Colour alone, or of this or that Colour more abundantly. 
chan any other; hence bodies appear of that Colour which ari- 
ſes from the mixture of the reflected rays. _ 
All natural bodies confiſt of very thin tranſparent lamellz 
= which,” if they be ſo diſpoſed in regard to each other, as that 
WE there happen no refleCtions or refractions in their interſtices, thoſe 
bodies become pellucid or tranſparent ; but, if their intervals be 
"IS {0 large, and thoſe are filled with ſuch matter, or ſo empty, in 
ET reſpect to the denſity of the parts themſelves, as that there hap- 
pen a number of reflections aud refractions within the body, the 
body in that caſe becomes opaque. 5 
__ The rays, which are not reflected from an opaque body, pe- 
netrate into it, and, there ſuffering innumerable reflections and 
& retractions, at length unite themſelves to the particles of the 
body itſelf. 5 | bed | 
= Hence an opaque body grows hot the ſooner, as it reflects light 
less copiouſly ; whence we underſtand the reaſon why a white 
dody, which reflects almoſt all the rays that ſtrike upon it, heats 
much more flowly than a black one, which reflects ſcarce any. 
In order to determine that conſtitution of the ſurface of bodies, 
wherein their Colour depends, it muſt be, obſerved, that the 
ſmalleſt corpuſcles, or firſt particles of which ſurfaces are made 
op, are moſt thin and tranſparent, and ſeparated by a medium of 
a different denſity from the particles themſelves. 
So that, in the ſurface of every coloured body, are innume- 
| able ſmaller thin plates, correſponding - to thoſe of bubbles; 
y 1 what has been obſerved of thoſe may be underſtood 
01 theſe. | | 


Vor. I. | j Hence 


\ . 
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Hence it is gathered, that the Colour of a body depends upon 
the denſity and thickneſs of the parts of the body, between the 
pores of the ſurface ; that the Colour is more vivid and hom 
neous, as the parts are thinner ; that, ceteris paribus, the faid 
parts are the thickeſt when the body is red, and the thinneſt when 
violet; that the parts of bodies are uſually much denſer than the 
medium contained in their interſtices; but that, in the tails gf 
peacocks, ſome ſilks, and, generally, in all bodies whoſe Colour 
varies according to the ſituation of the eye, it is leſs; and that 
the Colour of a body is the leſs vivid to the eye, as it has a denſer 
medium within its pores. )) 
Nov, of the ſeveral opaque bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the thin. 
neſt lamellæ are black; thoſe conſiſting either of the thickeſt la- ho 
mellæ, or of lamellæ very different from each other in thickneſs, 
and on that account fitted to reflect all Colours, as the froth of 
water, &c. are white. 8 | | 
T hoſe again, conſiſting of lamellæ, moſt of which are of ſome 
intermediate thi-knefs, are blue, green, yellow, or red, inaſmuch 
as they reflect the rays of that particular Colour much more co- 
piouſly than that of any other Colour; moſt of which laſt they 


4 
either abſorb or extinguiſh, by intercepting -them, or elfe they ver 
tranſmit light. " . | 

Hence it is, that ſome liquors, for inſtance, an infuſion of lig- ſaff 
num nephriticum, appear red or yellow, if viewed by reflected 


light, and blue by tranſmitted light; and leaves of gold yellow, E ( 
if viewed by reflected light, but green or blue in the latter. WM 
To this we may add, that fome of thoſe powders, uſed by = 7 


painters, have their Colour changed by being very finely ground; Mieart 
which muſt be cauſed by the comminution, or breaking of theit 
ſmall parts into others ſtill ſmaller, juſt as a lamella has its Co- mil 
tour altered by altering its thickneſs. and 
In ſhort, thoſe odd phænomena, ariſing from the mixture of and 
liquors of different Colours, can no way be better accounted for, and 
than from the various actions of the ſaline, &c. corpuſcles of one C 
liquor, with the coloured corpuſcles of another; if they unite, and 
the maſs will either ſwell or ſhrink, and thereby its denſity wil plie. 
be altered; if they ferment, the ſize of the particles may be di- P 
miniſhed, and thereby the coloured liquor may become tranſpa- I es, 
rent; if they coagulate, an opaque liquor may be produced of WWF. L 
two tranſparent ones. 1 | 7 cart] 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive, why a coloured liquor, in a olafs U 


of a conical figure, placed between the eye and the light, appears chat 

of a different Colour in different parts of the weſſel; there being WF P 

more and more rays intercepted, as they paſs through a longet . U 

Tay” Ji ſeQion of the veſſel, till at the baſe they are all inter- ¶ fron 

cepted, and none ſeen but thoſe that are reflected, g elle 
e Sb he rom 
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te ſame. | 
vie ſeven painting CoLouRs in general. 1. The chief whites 
ie podium, ceruſs, white lead, Spaniſh white, and egg-ſhells 
= The Spaniſh white is thus made: 

Take fine chalk fix ounces, alum two ounces ; grind them 
+ together, in fair water, till it be like pap; roll it up into balls, 
which dry leiſurely; then put them into the fire till they are red- 
hot; take them out, and let them cool. This is the beſt white 
of all to-garniſh with, being ground with weak gum water, 
2. The chief blacks are, hartſhorn burnt, ivory burnt, lamp- 
black, charcoal, ſea-coal, verditer burnt, and mummy burnt. 
== 2. The chief reds are, carmine, vermilion, red lead, Indian 
lake, native cinnabar, red oker, yellow oker burnt, and Indian 


ws red. 
= 4. The chief greens are, green bice, green pink, verdigreaſe, , 
verditer, ſap-green, and pink, mixed with bice. YT 
5. The chief yellows are, orpiment, maſticote deep and light, 
ſeffron, pink-yellow dark and light, oker de luce, Engliſh oker, 
Roman oker, and gall- ſtone. 1 
6. The chief blues are, ultramarine, indigo, fmalt, and blue 
bice. Ds ET | 


J. The chief browns are, umber, Spaniſh brown, Cologn 
earth, gall-ſtone, ruſt of iron, and mummy. | © SEEN. 
ic WE This is to be noted, that, of the Colours before- named, ver- 
> WE milion, verdigreaſe, orpiment, and ſome others are too coarſe 


and gritty to be uſed in water colours, unleſs they be purified 


of {WF and prepared. And turnſole, litmoſe-blue, roſet, braſil, logwood, 
7, and ſaffron are more fit for waſhing prints, than curious limning. 


= COLOURS, in painting, is a term applied both to the drugs, 
and the tints produced by thoſe drugs, variouſly mixed and ap- 
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tires extracted from flowers, uſed by limners, illuminers, &. 
The mineral Colours are thoſe which are drawn from metalz, 
&c. and that are able to bear the fire; uſed by enamellers, 
Colours are alſo divided, by ſome, into-changeable and per. 


| Changeable Colours are ſuch as depend on the ſituation of th 
objects with reſpect to the eye, as that of a. pigeon's neck, ta. 
feta's, &c. the firſt, however, being attentively viewed with ; 
microſcope, each fibre of the feathers appears compoſed of ſeye. 
ral little ſquares, alternately red and green; fo that they are fixel 
Colours. Kircher ſays, that the changeable Colour obſervedin 
the wings of pigeons, peacocks, &c. ariſes from the feathers be. 
ing tranſparent, and of a figure reſembling a priſm ; and, con- 
ſequently, the lights being differently refracted from them. 
Permanent Colours are not exhibited by retraction, but by re. 
flection. 

Corouns, in particular. Ceruſs; grind it with glair of egg, 
and it will make a very good white. It is too yellow for fon: 
purpoſes, coarſe and gritty. | 
White lead; grind it with a weak water of gum lake, and lt 
it ſtand three or four days, and, if it be afterwards mixed with 
roſet and vermilion, it will make a fine carnation. | 
' Spaniſh white, being ground with gum water, is the beſt whit 
of all to garniſh with. JET WO FLY 

Lamp-black, makes a good black, being ground with gun 
water. 

Vermilion, if it be ground with the glair of an egg, and: 
little clarified honey, to make it bright and perfect, is good; bu 
native cinnabar is better, and of a more lively Colour. 

Cinnabar lake, makes a deep and beautiful red, or rather pur: 
ple, almoſt like a red roſe; grind it with gum lake and turnſok 
water; if you will have it light, add a little ceruſs, and it wil 
make it a bright crimſon ; if it be to diaper, add only turnſot 
water, | ES FA 

Red lead; grind it with ſome ſaffron and a ſtiff gum water; 
the ſaffron will make it orient and of a marygold colour. 

Turnſole; lay it in a ſaucer of vinegar, and ſet it over a chr 
fing-diſh of coals ; when it boils, take it off, and wring it into 
a ſhell, adding a little gum arabic; let it ſtand till it is diffolved; 
this is good for ſhadowing carnation and all yellows. | 

Roſet; grind it with braſil water, and it will make a deep put 
ple; put ceruſs to it, and it will be lighter ; grind it with Iitmoſe, 
and it will make a fair violet. 8 5 

Spaniſh brown; grind it with braſil water, mingle it with ce. 
ruſs, and it will make a horſe- fleſn colour. It is not ſo briſk and 
lively as Indian red, " I 

| 2 | | oe F 
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Bole armoniac, makes but a faint colour; the chief uſe of it 
is in making ſize for burniſhed gold. 
VBrreen bice, is to be ordered as you do blue bice; when it is 
= moiſt and not thorough dry, you may diaper upon it with the 
Vater of deep green. | a 
_ Verdigreaſe ; grind it with juice of rue and a little weak gum 
= water, and you will have a moſt pure green; if you would dia- 
: with it, grind it with ley of rue, or the decoction thereof, and 
it will make a hoary green. Diaper upon verdigreaſe, green with 
ſap green, | | | | f 
Veꝛrdigreaſe, ground with white tartar, and then tempered 
vith gum water, gives a moſt perfect green. 
Verditer; grind it with a weak gum arabic water; it is the 
WE fainteſt green that is, but is good to lay upon black in any kind 
of drapery. 8 
=__ Sap-green; lay it in ſharp vinegar all-night, put into it a little 
alum to raile its colour, and you will have a good green to dia- 
per upon other greens. 1 | 3 
Orpiment, grind it with a {tiff water of gum lake; be- 
Arſenicum, (Eat it is the beſt Colour itſelf, it will lie 
== Auripigmentum, ] upon no green; for all greens, white and 
red lead, and ceruſs ſtain it. Wherefore, you muſt deepen your 
Colours ſo, that the orpiment may be higheſt, and ſo it may 
agree with all Colours. TY 
= Maſticote ; grind it with a ſmall quantity of ſaffron in gum 
vater, and never make it lighter than it is; it will endure to lie 
upon all Colours and metals. 1 3 
= vaffron ; ſteep it in glair, it may be ground with vermilion. 
Pink yellow, if you would have it ſad- coloured, grind it with 
Bi —_—_ ; If light, with ceruſs; mix it with gum water, and fo 
uſe it. 
Oker de luce; grind it with pure braſil water, and it will make 
an excellent hair Colour, and is a natural ſhadow for gold. Ro- 
man oker is the moſt glowing oker of all. „ 
= Unmber, is a ſad brown Colour; grind it with gum water or 
= gum lake, and lighten it, if you-pleaſe, with a little ceruſs and 
a blade of ſaffron ; to cleanſe it, burn it in a crucible, then grind 
it, and it will be good; and, when you temper it in the ſhell, 
uſe a drop or two of onion water, and it will preſerve it from 
= cracking. | 
& Ultramarine if you would have it deep, grind it with litmoſe 
= Water, but, if light, with fine ceruſs and a little gum arabic wa- 
ter. In grinding ultramarine and other Colours, be not too ſwift 
mn your motion, but let it be gentle and flow, becauſe the ſwift- 
gneſs of the motion heats the tones, which will cauſe your Co- 
5 13 eds lour 


lour to ſtarve, or loſe fomewhate of its luſtre, eſpecially, if k AM 
a Colour of no great body, as pink, indigo, &c. co: 
Indigo; grind it with water of gum arabic, as you do id. s 
tramarine. | 19 = - 


Blue bice ; grind it with clean water, as fine as can be, vi 


then put it into a ſhell, and waſh it, as follows: Put as much bla 


water to it as will fill up the ſhell] or veſſel you put it into, ani MY 
ſtir it well; let it ſtand for an hour, then throw away the fil gr 
and dirty water, and put in more clean water; do thus four « 
five times. Then put ſome weak gum arabic water to it, tha 
the bice may fall to the bottom; pour off the gum water, and put = 
more to it; waſh it again, dry it and mix it with weak gum wa. 
ter, if you would dive it riſe 55 1 but with a ft 
water of gum lake, if you would have a moſt perfect blue; bu 
rind it with a little ceruſs, if you would have it a light blue; fait 
i you would have it a very deep blue, add litmoſe water. wy 
|  Smalt; grind it with a little fine roſetta, and it will make: bor 
deep violet, and, by putting in a quantity of ceruſs, it will mate 
a light violet. 5 pe» 
itmoſe blue; grind it with ceruſs ; with a pretty deal of li. bel 


moſe, it will make a deep blue, and, with a pretty deal of ceruk, | - 
it will make a light blue; grind it with the weak water of gun An 
arabic, 9 8 = CF we © 
Take fine litmoſe, cut it in pieces, lay it in weak waterof Wa wh 
gum lake for twenty four hours, and you will have a water of : lik 
moſt perfect azure; with which water you may diaper and dz Wt 
maſk upon all other blues, to make them appear more fair ant of 
beautiful. . | 1 = - 
Orchal. Grind it with unſlacked lime and urine, it makes : 5* 
py violet; by putting to more or leſs lime, you make the vi-. 
et 55 or deep as you pleaſe. 5 _ 
ummy, makes a good black; but it is commonly ill-condi· A 
tioned, hard, and will not flow from the pencil, till burnt in 219 — 
crucible well luted. | =, 
Engliſh oker. It is a yellow colour, and lies even in the ſhell be 
of itſelf; it is of great uſe, being well ground. Wo. 
Pink mixed with blue bice. It is a good green; the faireſt Wi 4 
pink is beſt, well ground and tempered with blue bice, allow- 1 
ing one quantity of pink to three of blue bice. If you would of 


_ deepen it for landſcapes or drapery, mix a little indigo finely 
ground with it. AG 
Indian lake. This makes a delicate purple; grind it with 2 
little gum water, and when it is fine, before you put it into the WW 
ſhell, mix a little powder of white hugar-candy with it, which WW T 
will preſerve it from cracking; then you may ſpread it thinly We 
with your finger about the ſhell, 


Indian 
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nlndian red, makes a very dark red; becauſe this colour js very 
Worſe, you may uſe umber and a little lake tempered, which is 
"0 5 vory- black. Grind it with a little white ſugar- candy, and it 
will preſerve it from crackling out of your ſhells ; it makes a fine 
black. , | 
C erry-ſtone, is burnt in a crucible, as is the former, and fo 
ground. It is good for drapery, and for a black ſattin; temper 
ir with a little white Indian lake and indigo. Heighten it with 
a little lighter mixture; deepen it with ivory-black. | 
Caput mortuum of vitriol. Firſt grind it well upon a mar- 
ble; then waſh it well, and grind it with a weak gum lake wa- 
ter; it will make a deep red, or almoſt purple Colour. 
RE Obſervations on mineral COLOURS. 1. Sublimate, diſſolved in 
fair water, and mixed with a little ſpirit of urine, makes a milk- 
WE white mixture in a moment; which, by an addition of aqua- 
WE fortis, becomes tranſparent again immediately. 
2. If you ſublime together two ounces of ſublimate, and one 
WE ounce of tin-glaſs, you will have a ſublimate not inferior to the 
WE beſt orient pearls in the world. 


; : 3. Silver diſſolved in aqua-fortis, and evaporated to dryneſs, 
and having had water poured two or three times upon it, and 


WE cvaporated till the calx is dry, leaves it of a ſnow whiteneſs ; 
which rubbed upon the ſkin, wetted with ſpittle, water, or the 
like, produces a blackneſs not to be got off in ſome days: 
Wich this may be dyed ivory, hair, and horns, in fair water, 
of a laſting black. Ot; 
4. Coral, diſſolved by oil of vitriol, ſulphur, or ſpirit of vine- 
gar, and precipitated by oil of tartar, yields a ſnow whiteneſs. 
= The fame of crude lead and quickſilver diſſolved in aqua-for- 
tis. So butter of antimony, rectified by bare effuſion in a good 
quantity of fair water, will, though unctuous, be precipitated 
into that ſnow-white powder, which, being waſhed from its cor- 
voſive ſalts, is called mercurius vitæ. The like of which may 
be made without the addition of any mercury. _ 
5. Mercury ſublimate and precipitate yield, with the ſpirit of 
@ urine, hartſhorn, or the like, a white precipitate ; but with the 
ſolution of pot-aſhes, or other lixiviate ſalts, an orange-tawny. 
= And, if on a filtrated ſolution of vitriol you put the ſolution 
of a fixed ſalt, there will ſubſide a copious ſubſtance, far from 
= whiteneſs, which chymiſts call the ſulphur of vitriol. 
6. If two ounces of copper be mixed with one ounce of tin, 
dhe reddiſhneſs will vaniſh ; and if arſenic, calcined with nitre, 
in a juſt proportion, be mixed with melted copper, it will be 
1 blanched both within and without. 
7. Fine powders of blue bice and yellow orpiment, ſlightly 
„ N I 4 | mixed, 


16 COL | 
mixed, produce a good green; and a high yellow ſolution of: 
ood gold in aqua regia, m xed with a due quantity of a deep 
lue ſolution of crude copper in ſtrong ſpirit of urine, produces a Meet 
tranſparent green; and ſo blue and yellow enamel fuſed together i 

in the flame of a lamp, being ſtrongly blowed on without ceaſing, 
produces at length a green Colour. | 


o 


8. An urinous ſalt, put in a large quantity into the diſſolution WW 
of blue vitriol in fair water, turns the liquor and corpuſcles, M da 
which reſided, into a yellowiſh Colour like yellow oker. Eg crc 

9. Verdigreaſe, ground with ſal armoniac, and the like, di. 
geſted for a while in an horſe dunghill, makes a glorious blue, vit 

10. The true glaſs of antimony, extracted with acid ſpirits, tin 
with or without wine, yields a red tinture. © 4} 

I 1. Balſam of ſulphur, of a deep red in the glaſs, ſhaked about, 
or dropped on paper, gives a yellow ſtain. CS, 

* 12. If brimſtone and ſal armoniac powdered, of each fue 
ounces, be mixed with fix ounces of quick-lime in powder, and tog 
diſtilled in a retort in ſand by degrees, you will have a volatile  - 
ſpirit of ſulphur of excellent redneſs, though none of the ingre- i Wil 
dients be ſo. | FE SU Sk 

So alſo oil of aniſeeds, mixed with oil of vitriol, gives, in a per 
trice, a blood- red Colour, which ſoon decays. | % 
13. Fine ſilver diſſolved in aqua-fortis, and precipitated with 
ſpirit of ſalt, upon the firſt decanting the liquor, the remaining Wal Ve 
matter will be purely white; but, lying uncovered, that which 

is expoſed to the ambient air will loſe its whiteneſs. - = 

I4. Sublimate, diſſolved in a quantity of water and filtred, til EL turt 
it is as clear as cryſtal, mixed, in a Venice glaſs, with good oil Wl Wh 
of tartar per deliquium filtred, three or four drops to a ſpoonful, Wi 
will yield an opacous liquor, or deep orange Colour; after which, eon 
if four or five drops of vitiiol be dropped in, and the glaſs ſtraignt- o 

way be ſtrongly ſhaken, the whole liquor will, to admiration, WW 
be colourleſs without ſediment. = Ek 
And if the filtred ſolution of ſublimed ſal armoniac and ſubli- an 
mate, of each alike, be mixed with the ſolution of an alcali, it 
will be white. | e = | 5 

15. Spirit of ſal armoniac makes the ſolution of verdigreae Port 
an excellent azure ; but it makes the ſolution of ſublimate yield pliſ 
a white precipitate. 1 8 -.-,-, 
16. So the ſolution of filings of copper in ſpirit of urine, made . 2 
by fermentation, produces a lovely azure colour; which, with 
oil of vitriol, a few drops to a ſpoonful, is in a trice deprived of 
the ſame, and rendered like fair water. 


And ſo alſo a ſolution of verdigreaſe in fair water, mixed with 
ſtrong ſpirit of ſalt, or dephlegmated aqua-fortis, makes the 
greenneſs almoſt totally diſappear. 
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17. Quickſilver, mixed with three or four times its weight of 
od oil of vitriol, and the oil drawn off in ſand, through a glaſs 


FP. 
4 Wed” 
e 


ectort, leaves a ſnow- white precipitate, which, by the affuſion 
f fair water, becomes one of the lovelieſt light yellows in the 
3 | orld, and a dur able Colour. 8 1 5 

18. Tin, calcined per ſe by fire, affords a very white calx, 
called putty ; lead, a red powder, called minium ; copper, a 
ark or greyiſh powder; iron, a dirty yellowiſh colour, called 
crocus martis ; and mercury, a red powder. 

100. Gold, diſſolved in aqua regia, ennobles the menſtruum 
with its own colour; ſilver coin, diſſolved in aqua-fortis, yields a 
incture like that of copper; but fine ſilver, a kind of bluiſhneſs. 
Copper, diſſolved in ſpirit of ſugar, drawn off in a glaſs retort, 
or in oil, or ſpirit of turpentine, affords a green e but, 
in aqua - fortis, a blue. „5 
20. Vermilion, is made of mercury and brimſtone, ſublimated 
WEtogether in a due proportion. 5 Eon 
21. You may give glaſs a noble golden Colour with quick- 
fiber; but it is now coloured yellow, generally with calx of 
ſilver; yet, ſhell-filver, ſuch as is generally uſed with pen or 
pencil, mixed with a convenient proportion of powdered glaſs, 
in three or four hours fuſion, gives a lovely ſappharine blue. 
22. Glaſs is tinged green, by the glaſs-men, with the calx of 
Venus; which calx, mixed with a hundred times its weight of 
fair glaſs, gives, in fuſion, a blue coloured maſs. 
23. Putty, which is tin calcined, as it is white of itſelf, ſo it 
turns the purer ſort of glaſs-metal into a white maſs, which, 
when opacous enough, * 4 for a white enamel. | 


|, WE 24. The white enamel is as it were the baſis of all thoſe fine 
1, Concretes, which goldſmiths and ſeveral artificers uſe. in the cu- 
t- MW&71ous art of enamelling. 


3 | 
For this white and fuſible ſubſtance will receive into itſelf, 
without ſpoiling them, the Colours of divers other mineral ſub- 
ſtances, which, like it, will endure the fire. 
25. Glaſs is tinged blue, with the dark mineral, called zaffer 
Vor zaffora; and with manganeſe or magneſſa, in a certain pro- 
portion, glaſs may be tinged of a red Colour, and alſo of a pur- 
5 pliſh or murrey; and with a greater quantity, into that deep Co- 
our which paſſes for black. 5 5 

= 26. Yellow orpiment, ſublimed with ſea ſalt, yields a white 
Wand cryſtalline arſenic ; arſenic, calcined with pure nitre, being 
duly added to Venus in the fuſion, gives it a whiteneſs both 
within and without. 
27. So lapis calaminaris turns Venus or copper into braſs, 
28. And zink, duly mixed with Venus, when it is in fuſion, 
7 gives 


| gives it the nobleſt golden colour, that was ever ſeen in the UM 
gold; but it will not endure various meltings. „ 
29. Copper, diſſolved in aqua-fortis, will imbue ſeveral bod 
of the Colour of the folution. 4 0 FX 
30. Gold, diſſolved in aqua regia, will, though not comma WR... 
ly known, dye horn, ivory, and other bones of a durable pu {MS 
ple Colour. EEE. ==. 
31. Laſtly, cryſtals of ſilver, made with aqua-fortis, thou ot 
they appear white, will preſently dye the ſkin, nails, hair, wha; 
bones, with a black not to be waſhed off, T 
 , Obſervations on vegetable COLOURS. 1. A ftrong infuſion (RG 
galls filtred, mixed with a ſtrong and clear ſolution of vit 
makes a mixture as black as ink; which, with a little (trons oe 
of vitriol, becomes tranſparent again. After.which, by the |: 
fuſion of a little quantity of a ſtrong ſolution of ſalt of tarta, ii 
regains its black Colour. 1 
The firſt black, although pale in writing, yet, being dry, xi 
pears to be good in. Es — _ 
2. A decaQtion of red roſes, dried in fair water, mixed wid 
a filtrated ſolution of blue vitriol, makes a black Colour; al 
this, being mixed with a little aqua-fortis, turns it from a h 
to a deep red; which, by the affuſion of a little ſpirit of um 
may be preſently reduced to a thick and black Colour. 
3. Yellow wax, is whitened by diſſolving it over the firenMii 
| ſpirit of wine; letting it boi] a little, and then exhaling the 
rit, or elſe, while it is hot, ſeparating it by filtration. Y 
4. Fair water, mixed with a blood-red tincture of benjani 
drawn with ſpirit of wine, immediately makes it of a milk- v fi, 
Colour. 8 e = 
5. Blackneſs may be taken away with oil of vitriol ; fo b 
pieces of ſilk or hair may be turned to a kind of yellow. 
6. A handful of lignum nephriticum raſped, infuſed in for 
pounds of ſpring water, yields between the light and the eye 
almoſt golden Colour, except the infuſion be too ſtrong ; Ma f: 
with the eye, between the light and it, in a clear phial, a loo, 
blue, as indeed it is. This, with ſpirit of vinegar, may be mat] 
to vaniſn, ſtill keeping its golden Colour; and, afterwards, uu ing 
oil of tartar per deliquium, may be reftored again. E 
7. Cloth, dyed with blue and woad, is dyed into a green "i 
the yellow decoction of luteola. 


. 
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8. Syrup of violets, mixed with a high ſolution of gold in are 
regia, produces a reddiſh mixture; and, with a high ſolutiond 
filings of copper in ſpirit of urine, a lovely fair green. = 

9. Syrup of violets, mixed with a little juice of lemons, 10-8 
rit of ſalt, vinegar, or the like acid falt, will immediately 


come red; but — oil of tartar, or a ſolution of 2 
| 


— | COL N 22 . - 
ties] will, in a moment, become a perfect green; and the like 
n the juice of blue · bottles. pals | ; 
10. A good quantity of oil of tartar, put into a ſtrong ſolu- 
Lon of verdigreaſe, gives a delightful blue, which may be vari- 
och changed, by adding ſpirit of urine or hartſhorn. 
11. Although red roſes, hung over the fume of ſulphur, loſe all 
veir redneſs, and become white; yet oil of ſulphur, which is 
othing but the fumes condenſed, doth wonderfully heighten the 
12. Cochineal will have its Colour far more heightened by 
int of urine, than by rectified ſpirit of wine; and one grain of 


"i | 

| cochineal in a good ſpirit of urine, being put into a hundred and 
(twenty-ſix ounces of water, tinged it, although but faintly, which 
amounts to above 125,000 times its own weight. ZE 


BE 13. Twenty grains of*cochineal, being mixed with an ounce 
of ſaccharum ſaturni, will make a moſt glorious purple colour; 
nd fo, accordingly, as the quantity is either diminiſhed or in- 
Wcreafed; ſo the purple colour ſhall be either lighter or deeper. 
BS 14. A few grains of cochineal, being mixed with the lixivium 
of quick-lime in a due proportion, make a fading purple Colour 
f the greateſt glory imaginable in the world. . 
15. The juice of privet berries, with ſpirit of ſalt, is turned 
Into a lovely red; but, with a ſtrong ſolution of pot-aſhes, into 
a delightful green. * : 5 5 
10. Spirit of ſalt makes no conſiderable change; but rather 
Wa lighter red upon things red b nature, as ſyrup of clove gilli- 
=_ Juice of buckthorn tries, infuſion of red roſes, bra- 
1. Juice of jaſmin and ſnow drops will turn into a deep 
ereeniſh-yellow by a ſtrong alcaline ſolution, although the jyice 
ef jaſmin, Ac. before were of no Colour. % nos 
W 78. Buckthorn berries, being gathered green and dried, are 
ealled ſap berries, which, being infuſed in alum water, produce 
fair yellow, which is uſed by book-binders for the edges of 
Pooks, and to colour leather alſo; being gathered when they are 
black, they are called ſap-green, and make a green Colour, be- 
Wing put into a braſs or copper veſſel for three or four days; or a 
little heated upon the fire, and mixed with alum in powder, and 
20 preſſed out; ſo put into bladders, hanging it up till it is' dry; 
and being gathered about the end of November, when they are 
qu ready to drop, they yield a purpliſh Colour. 
ond 19. Tincture of cochineal, diluted never ſo much with fair 
„Vater, will never yield a yellow Colour. A fingle drop of a 
Leep ſolution in ſpirit of urine, diluted in an ounce of fair water, 
nakes a fair pink or carnation, | | 
20, Oil or ſpirit of turpentine, digeſted with pure white ſugar 


Colour. 


* 
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of lead, yields, in a ſhort time, a high red tincture, which cy _ 
miſts call balſamum ſaturni. * 
21. Spirit of ſalt, dropped into a ſtrong infuſion of cochiney 
or juice of black cherries, makes preſently a fair red; but, do 
| ped into the infuſion of braſil, a kind of yellow. So the filttam WW 
. tinture of balauſtin, mixed with good ſpirits of urine, or ty 
like, turns of a darkiſh green; but with ſpirit of ſalt, a high re 
neſs, like rich claret-wine z which glorious Colour may in ; 
moment be deſtroyed, and turned into a dirty green, by ſpirit 4 hab 
„ . = 
22. A high infuſion of lignum nephriticum, mixed with ſp WW 


\ 


of urine, produces ſo deep a blue, as to render the liquor opaque; 


which however vaniſhes, after a day or two, and leaves the r 1 : 
quor of a bright amber Colour. F =] 
Where you may take notice, that, inſtead of ſpirit of urn £4 


you may uſe oil of tartar, or a ſtrong ſolution of pot-aſhes, 


23. Infuſion of log- wood, in fair water, mixed with ſpirit d E £ 


ſal armoniac, immediately turns into a deep, rich, lovely purple; 


two or three drops are enough for a ſpoonful, eſt the Colour . 


ſo deep as to be opaque. | 
24. Spirit of ſal armoniac will turn ſyrup of violets to a lov 

green. 1 | = 
25. An infuſion of litmoſe in fair water will, in a clear glas 


* 


give a purple Colour; but will be wholly changed into a glorioy ; 


yellow, by ſpirit of ſalt being added, 


26. The infuſions and juices of ſeveral plants will be mud # 
altered by a ſolution of lead in ſpirit of vinegar ; it will turn ti: 


infuſion of red-roſe leaves into a fad green. 


27. So the tincture of red roſes in fair water would be tum 
into a thick green, with the ſolution of minium in ſpirit of vine 


gar; and then with the addition of oil of vitriol the reſolved lea 
would precipitate white, leaving the liquor of a clear high rl 

28. It has not been yet found, that, to exhibit the ſtrong i 
riety of Colours, there is need that any more than theſe fue k 


applied, viz. white, black, red, blue, yellow; for theſe, bein} 


variouſly compounded, exhibit a variety and number of CoJour; 
ſo many, that thoſe who are ſtrangers to painting, can bai 
imagine. 6 7 
29. So black and white, variouſly mixed, make a vaſt con- 
pany of light and deep greys ; blue and yellow, a great vari 
of greens ; red and yellow, ſeveral orange-tawnies ; red a 
white, a number of carnations; red and blue, ſeveral purples 
and thus are many Colours produced, for which we want name. 
30. Acid ſalts deſtroy a blue Colour; ſulphureous, urinous, & 
fixed, reſtore it. Eko 


. 


5 31. Aa 


. Acid and alkalifate ſalts, with many bodies that abound 
ch ſulphureous or oily parts, will produce a red, as is manifeſt 

the tinAure of ſulphur, made with lixiviums of calcined tar- 

. or pot- aſnes. ot 


"2 | Of preparing CoLours. Colours, according to their nature, 
e cach a particular way of preparation, viz. by grinding, waſh- 
oo, or fteeping i e WW. T9 
SE The chief Colours to be ground are, white lead, ceruſs, cin- 


abar, lake, oker yellow and brown, pink, indigo, umber, Co- 
en earth, Spaniſh brown, ivory- black, cherry-ſtone black, 
p- black, Indian red, and Indian lake. 9 8 
SS The chief Colours to be waſhed are, red lead, maſticote, green 
ice, cedar green, ultramarine, blue bice, ſmalt, and verditer. 
Ine chief Colours to be ſteeped are, ſap-green, ſaffron, turn- 
ole, ſtone-blue, and French berries. 
Fe method of grinding Col ouks. Take the Colour you would 
ind, and ſcrape off from it all the filth ; then lay it upon the 
one, and, with the muller, bruiſe it a little; then put to it a 
iale ſpring or weak gum water, and grind all together very well, 
ill the Colour is very fine; which done, pour it out in certain 
Whollows or furrows cut in chalk-ſtone, and there Jet it lie till it is 
a, which preſerve in paper or glaſſes _ | Rc 
= Take care in grinding your Colours not to put too much wa- 
er to them upon the ſtone, for they ought to be ground pretty 
Wthick, like pulp or pap ; and they ought not to be left too moiſt, 
but thick and clammy. If, after your colour is dry in the ſhell, 
ou can rub it off with your fingers, it muſt be better bound with 
eum; and, if there be too much gum, it will ſhine, and be apt 
co crackle off after it is uſed. | 
= Of mixing and compounding COLOURs.. An aſh Colour or grey 
Wis made by mixing white and lamp-black, or white with ſina- 
per; indigo and black make an aſh Colour. La Poll 
o make an azure or blue, Mix the azure with glue water, 
and not with gum water, 
A bay CoLouR. Mingle vermilion with a little Spaniſh brown 
Wand black. „„ N FI | 
8 4 bright crimſon. Mix tincture of braſil with a little ceruſs 
ground with fair water. 3 e 
Je make a crimſon lake, Tt is uſually made of the flocks 
hom off from crimſon cloth, by a ley made of falt-petre, which 
$ extracts the Colour; which precipitate, edulcorate, and dry in 
| the ſun, or in a ſtove. | ; | 
| To make a' ſad crimſon. Mix the aforeſaid light crimſon with 
a little indigo, ground with fair water. 


n * 


To make a flame COLOUR, It is made of vermilion and orpi- 
eres IR „„ ment, 


1 
[ 

1 

bi 

| 
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5 into green; ſo likewiſe the juice of a blue flower de -lis, mixe i ike 


ter, in which a little gum hath been diſſolved, and it will be 


| 

| xy 
I 
| 
{ 


laſtly, being 7 ago when they are ready to drop off, which i 


ment, mixed deep or light at pleaſure': Or thus ; take red lexd, 

and mix it with maſticote, which heighten with white. 
Jo make @ glaſs-grey, Mingle ceruſs with a little azure, 
To make excellent good greens. The liver of a lamprey maln 

ann excellent green, and yellow laid upon blue will change 


with gum water, will be a perfect and durable green or blue 9 
according as it is uſed. 97 
To make a light green. It is onde of pink or ſmalt wit Wiz. : 
| white, to make it whiter, if need require, i 3 
To make a lead CoLouR. It is made of iel mixed with 


indigo. 

75 5 make a fleſh Col oun. Mix a little lake and cod lead with I 
white, a very ſmall quantity of each; you may make it as light {iWunce 
or as red as you pleaſe, by putting more or leſs white in it. If ine o 
you would have a ſwarthy complexion, to diſtinguiſh a man; ma 
fleſh from a woman's, put a little yellow oker among your fleſh to: 
Colour; and, for your ſhadow, put a little more lake, anda i 
ſmall quantity of burnt umber. 

To make a murrey,.. which is poles of purple and white; 
it is made thus, take cinnabar lake, two ounces z white lead, one ix i 
ounce; and grind them together. Z 

' To make a good murrey. Temper roſet with a little roſe wi kc i 


good, but not better than the firſt. f br 

To make a pure lake. Take urine, ten pounds ; 3 boil it in 1 
kettle, and ſkim it with an iron ſkimmer, till it comes to eight Peep 
pounds; to which add gum lake, half a pound ;. alum, two e ia 
ounces and an half; boil all till it is well coloured, which you 75. 
may try by dipping a piece of linen cloth in it; then add roche 


alum in powder, a ſufficient quantity; ſtrain it, and let it ſtand; nd u 


ſtrain it again through a dry cloth, till the liquor be clear; that Wl 
which remains in the cloth or bag is the pure lake. dun 
To make a deep purple. This is made of indigo, Spaniſh 
brown and white. 

Another purple. Boil log-wood i in vinegar and beer, in! 
glazed earthen veſſel, adding thereto a little alum, till you taſte 
it to be ſtrong on your tongue; when it is ſufficiently boiled, 
ſtrain out the liquor through a cloth, and keep it in a glaſs clok 
ſtopped for uſe, 

Te make a yellow, green, or 1 Buckthorn-berries 97 
thered green, ſteeped in alum water, yield a good yellow; but, 
being thorough ripe and black, they yield a good green; and, 


about the middle or end of November, their juice, mixed wit 


alum water, yields a gcod purple Colour. 7 
| L 
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= 7, mate a pear-green. Take white tartar and verdigreaſe; 
per them with ſtrong white-wine vinegar, in which a little 
am arabic has been diſſolved. eas 4 
nale cloud COLOURS. You may ſometimes take blue ver- 
: liter, ſometimes light maſticote ſhadowed with blue verditer, or 
te and white, or fed ink and white, ſhadowed with blue ver- 
= 79 make.a ted Coloux. Take the roots of the leſſer bugloſs, 
Wiz. alkanet, and beat them, and ſtrain out the juice, and mix 
with alum water. 1 je] 
F nate a ſcarltt Col oux. It is made of red lead, lake, and 
Wermilion;z yet vermilion, in this caſe, is not very uſeful. 
= 7 make a pure purple ColouR. Take fine btimſtone, an 
Wunce and a half; quickfilver, ſal armoniac, and tin, of each 
e ounce ; pulveriſe the falt and brimſtone, and make an amal- 
ma with the quickfilver and tin; mix all together, which put 
o a great glaſs gourd ; make under it an ordinary fire, and keep 
Wt in a conſtant heat for the ſpace of ſix hours. TE 
4 ſaffron CoLouR, is made of ſaffron alone by infuſion. 
Jo make vermilion. Take brimſtone in powder, four ounces ; 
nix it with quickſilver, a pound; put it into a crucible well 
Wuted, and, upon a charcoal fire, heat it till it is red hot, then 
Wake it off, and let it cool. Rs ES 
| To make a velvet COLOUR. Take a little indigo and tincture 
bf braſil, grind them with a little ceruſs. 1 
To make à yellow. - Take the yellow chives in white lilies, 
Wicep them in gum water, and they will make a perfect yellow; 
ne ſame from ſaffron and tartar tempered with gum water. 
| Tempering of COLoURs. Take a little of any Colour, and 
Put it into a clean ſhell; add to it a few drops of gum water, 
ind with your finger work it about the ſhell, let it dry, and, 
en dry, touch it with your finger; if any Colour comes off, 
ou muſt add ſtronger gum water; but, being dry, if the Co- 
pour gliſter or ſhine, it is a ſign there is too much gum in it, 
which you may remedy, by putting in fair water. 5151 


yo” 


1e the defecttof Colours. Some Colours, as lake, umber, 
te Neand others which are hard, will crack when they are dry; in 
d, is caſe, in tempering them, add a little white ſugar-candy in 
e ery fine powder; which mix with the Colour and fair water, in 


Ihe ſhell, till the ſugar- candy is diſſolved. 9 5 f 

| To zurn or calcine CoLouRs. This is to be done in a crucible, 
oyering the mouth of it with clay, and ſetting it in a hot fire, till 
ſou are {ure it is red hot through; which done, being cold, waſh 
pr grind them as before directed. 

To prepare ſhadows fur CoLoURs. White is ſhaded with 
lack; and, contrary-wiſe, yellow with umber and the okers ; 
FE | vermilion 


vermilion with lake; blue bice with indigo; black- coal wich 
To uaſb Col ouxs. Put the Colour into a glazed veſſel, I 
put fair water to it plentifully; waſh it well, and decant, aui 


while, the water; do this ſix or ſeven times; at laſt put the will 
ter, being juſt troubled, into another glazed veſſel, leaving wif 
dregs at bottom; then into this ſecond veſſel put more fair wii 
ter, waſhing it as before, till the water, being ſettled, be dei 
and the Colour remain fine at the bottom. Before you take vii 
Colour out of the veſſel, ſpread it very thin, about the fides then, WF" 
of, and, when it is dry, ſome of it will fall to the bottom, wig 
Keep by itſelf; but the remainder which ſticks to the ſides of 


baſon is the beſt of all, which, with a feather, ſtrike off from H 
fides of the veſſel, for it will be finer than any flour. 


Steeping of Col ouxs. Take a quantity of the Colour, wii 


it into a ſhell, and fill the ſhell with fair water, to which a 


| ſome fine powder of alum, to raiſe the Colour; let it thus i: 


a day and night, and you will have a good Colour. 

_ . Where, note, ſaffron ſteeped in vinegar gives a good Cola; 
and the French berries, in fair water and à little alum, or a dry 
or two of oil of vitriol, make a fair yellow. 

But ſome Colours are to be boiled, as braſil, logwood, tur 
ſole, rinds of walnuts, wood ſoot, &c. theſe, when boiled, ar 
to be kept cloſe ſtopped in glaſſes, till you have occaſion to i 
 CoLouRs wſed in dying. There are in the art of dying fi 
Colours, called fimple primary or mother Colours; from th 
mixture of which all the other Colours are formed; theſe ar 
blue, red, yellow, brown, and black. | | 
Of theſe Colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they fom 
the following Colours, panſy, blue and red; from the mixtured 
blue and ſcarlet are formed amaranth, violet, and panfy; from tit 

ſame mixture of blue and crimſon- red are formed the columbin 
or dove Colour, purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and crimlor 
Violet. | 2 Fe 
ere it is to be obſerved, that they give the name of crimſ 
to all Colours made with cochineal. 
Of blue and red madder is dyed purple, pepper Colour, til 
Colour, and dry-roſe Colour. 1 
The ſame blue, with red half in grain, makes amaranth, t 
Colour, and dry-roſe Colour. Cn Ln 
Blue and half. red crimſon compoſe amaranth, tan Colour, © 
roſe, a brown panſy, and ſur- brown. . | 
Blue and yellow mixed together compoſe a yellow-g) 
ſpring-green, graſs-green, laurel-green,. brown-green, a 
1 5 | | green! 
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een; as well as ſea- green, parrot-green, cabbage- green, &c. 
oeeſe three laſt Colours are to be leſs boiled than the reſt, 
This is to be noted, that d to green there is no ingredient or 
eg in nature that will dye it; but the ſtuffs are dyed twice, 
6:4 in blue, then in yellow. VVV 
Blue and brown. Theſe two Colours are never mixed alone, 
ut with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineal, they 
orm ſeveral Colours. : 
= Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two Co- 
ours, as gold-yellow, aurora, marygold, orange, nacarat, granate- 
aower, flame colour, &c are made with yellow and red of mad- 


eer; ſcarlet being leſs proper as well as too dear. 8 
Red and brown. Of theſe two Colours are formed cinnamon 


Colour, cheſnut, muſk, bear's hair, and even purple, if the red be 
dat of madder. 7 
Yellow and brown. The Colours formed from theſe two are 
Wall the ſhades of feuille mort and hair Colou es. 
But this may be obſerved, that, though it be ſaid, there are no 
Colours or ſhades made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures, it is not 
Wmeant, that none can be made, but that they are more eaſily 
formed from a mixture of other Colours. N i 
| COLOURING and Non COLOURING Drugs. Thus 
Jyers diſtinguiſh their drugs; the firſt are applicative, and com- 
municate their colours to the matters boiled in them, or paſſed 
through them. As woods, ſcarlet grain, cochineal, indigo, mad- 
er, turmeric, &c. the ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ' 
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Nuffs and other matters, and to extract the colours out of the Co- 


ouring ingredients; as alum, ſalt or cryſtal of tartar, arſenic, 


BM ealgal, ſaltpetre, common ſalt, ſal armoniac, ſal gemmæ, aga- 


* ſpirit of wine, bran, peaſe-flour, wheat, ſtarch, lime, and 
Waines, £326 £30 | 


& COLOURING in painting. The manner of applying and 
Neonducting the colours of a picture; or it is the picture of lights 
Wand ſhadows formed by the various colours employed in paint- 
| ing. 28 | | i | 

The Colouring is one of the principa! branches in painting. 
M. Felibien divides the painter's art into three parts, the deſign, 
de compoſition, and the Colouring. | 


| The Colouring ſtrikes the moſt, but among maſters it always 
ves place to the deſign. 163 3 
J M. de Piles obſerves, that the word Colouring, in its confined 
ſenſe, is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory-piece, ſcarce at all to a 
landscape. He adds, that the term Colouring relates more im- 
wediately to the carnations, than any thing elle. | 

The olouring, in its general ſenſe, takes in what relates to 
ſite nature and union of colours ; their agreement or antipathy; 


| how 
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how to uſe them to advantage in light and ſhadow, ſo as to ſhy Wl 
a relievo in the figures, and a finking of the ground. What, Wl 
lates to the aerial perſpective, i. e. the diminution of colours, h 
Means of the interpoſition of air; the various actions and ci, Wn 
cumſtances of the luminary and the medium; the different ligy 
both of the bodies illuminating, and illuminated; their reflec. Wi: 
tions, ſhadows, different views, either with reſpect to the poſi, WA 
on of the eye, or the object. What produces the ſtrength, fierce. RN 
neſs, ſweetneſs, &c. in paintings well coloured, is the variou | 
manners of Colouring both in figures, landſcapes, &c. 2 

* doctrine of Colouring is comprifed under the followin WW 
rules: 3 | ; 1 

Colours are conſidered either in reſpe& of their uſe, or the M 
economy and diſpoſition. "+ th = 
1. In reſpect to their uſe: They are applied either in oil « 
water; thoſe in oil, again, are conſidered with a view either u 
their preparation or application. þ 

In the preparation of oil colours, care muſt be taken that thy Wi 
be ground fine; that, in putting them on the pallet, thoſe wid 
will not dry of themſelves be mixed with drying oil or other i» Wi 

gredients of a drying quality, and that the tinged colours be mix 
ed in as ſmall quantities as poffible, Ts 1 

For their application, it is conſidered either in reſpect to th ind c 
kinds of painting in works of various colours, or in thoſe of on WR As 
ſingle colour. e Ds 5 | 

For the firſt, in the larger pieces, the colours are either laid a Ne d 
full, fo as they may be impaſted, or incorporated together, wid WWE th; 
makes them hold the more firmly. „ © 

Or elſe the more agreeable ones are mixed, which dry to i 
hard and too haſtily, with a little colour, and the cleareſt of arg 
oil; but in both caſes the colours are to be laid on ſtrong at fr; Nou. 
it being eaſy to weaken thofe that are to be thruft back, and 28 
heighten the others; the touches to be bold by the conduct oi: . e 

free and ſteady pencil, that the work may appear the moſt finill- BF In 
ed at a proper diftance, and the figures animated with life urs! 
e fe . 
: As to glazed colours, care is to be taken that the under cou y at 
be painted ftrong, and that it be a body colour and laid ſmooth 

In finiſhed works, which are to be viewed near at hand, ih) 
proceed either by applying each colour in its place, preſervilf 
their purity without fretting or tormenting them, but ſweeij 
ſoftening all their extremities ; or by filling up all the great pave the 
with one ſingle colour, and laying the other colours which are ven an 
form the little things upon it, which is the more expeditious WF As t 
but the more apt to decay. l 85 ion « 
For the ſecond, the kinds of pictures in one colour are 1 , th 
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anaged by lights, as with crayons and baſſo-relievp ; which is 


n imitation of ſculpture of whatſoever matter and colour; in 
c cheſs the colours are wrought d 7. 
4s for water colours, they are wrought various ways, viz. in 
gemper, where the colours are prepared in ſrze, which method 


BS uſed on all kinds of matter, in freſco or painting on freſh mor- 


r; where the Colouring muſt be quick; that the mai.er dry not, 

ad with much care and neatneſs, laying each colour in its place, 
ad intermingling them by parcels. e e e 
In agouache, where the colours are mixed with gum, and the 
ocil dragged as in paintings and waſhings. Fork 
WS In miniature, for ſmall and delicate works, where the colours 


WS But, in all the kinds of painting, both in oil and diſtemper, eſ- 
Neccially the latter, care muſt be taken that the deſign be fixed, 
ca all the parts marked out, before any colours be applied. 


3 | 2. But in the ſecond part of Colouring, or the ceconomy and 


Wipenſing thereof in paintings, regard is had, either firſt to the 
Wuality of the colours, to appropriate them according to their va- 
e and agreement; or, ſecondly, to their effect in the union 
d ceconomy of the work. The DR 
As to the firſt, it muſt be obſerved, that white repreſents light, 
d gives the briskneſs and heightening ; on the contrary, black, 
We darkneſs, obſcures and effaces the objects; again, black ſets 
N 1 light parts, and by that they ſerve each other to looſen the 
A proper choice is to be made of colours, and the too-much 
harged manner is to be avoided, both in carnations, where red 
Plours are not to be affected, as rather reſembling the fleſh when 
Pad, than the ſkin; and all bright glowing colours, the ſkin, 
Joy delicate ſoever, being of a down-colour, | 
| In the drapery, where the painter has his whole ſtock of co- 
urs to chuſe out of to procure a good effect, and in the land- 


ſeen, yellow and blue. 1 I 
Lo manage them ſo, as that they be accommodated to the 
tects of the great parts of light and colour, that the ſtrong co- 

rs lead to the ſoft ones, and make them more looked at; bring- 
them forwards or keeping them back, according to the fitua- 
an and degree of force required, Le 8 
As to the effects of colours, they either have relation to the 
on or the ceconomy ; with reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be ta- 
„ that they be laid ſo as to be ſweetly united under the brisſk- 


e to be very fine and clean, mixed with gums and wrought in 


Cape to diſpoſe of thoſe colours near one another, which mutu- 
I affiſt and raiſe each other's force and briſkneſs; as red and 
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neſs of ſome principal one ; that they participate of the prevaily Þ 
light of the piece, and that they partake of each other by the o 
munication of light, and the help of reflection. 2 
As for the ceconomy in managing their degrees, regard is to 
had to the contraſt or oppoſition intervening in the union of N 
colours; that, by a ſweet interruption, the briſenefs, which othe. Ml 
Wiſe fades and palls, may be raiſed to the harmony which mie 
the variety of colours agree; ſupplying and ſuſtaining the we iſ 
neſs of ſome by the ſtrength of others; neglecting ſome placsy i 
ſerve as a baſis or repoſe to the ſight, and to enhance thoſe wia 
are to prevail through the piece. . 5 
As to the degradation, where, the better to proportion the «Wil 
Tours that fall behind, ſome of the ſame kind are to be preſen 
in their purity, as a ſtandard for thoſe carried afar off to be cf 
pared by, in order to juſtify the diminution; regard being a 
had to the quality of the air, which, when loaded with vapor 
weakens the colours more than when clear. 3 
As to the ſituation of the colours; in this, care muſt be tak, cc: 
that the pureſt and the ſtrongeſt be placed before or in the frat 
of the piece; and that the compound ones, which are to api uce 
at a diſtance, be kept back by their force; the glazed colours pu apt 
ticularly to be uſed in the firſt rank. „„ 7 
_ Laſtly, as to the expreſſion of the ſubject, and the nature of arie 
matters or ſtuffs, whether ſhining or dull, opaque or tranſparen, 
poliſhed or rough. . „„ 
Colours are to the eye, what founds are to the ear, taſtes 
the palate, or any other objects of our ſenſes, are to thoſe a- 
ſes; and, accordingly, an eye that is delicate, takes in proporto- 
able pleaſure from beautiful ones, and is as much offended wit 
their contraries. 1 
. Good Colouring therefore in a picture is of conſequence, eack 


mat 


only as tt is a truer repreſentation of nature, where every thing 
autiful in its kind, but as adminiſtering a good degree of pleaut ecei) 
to the ſenſe. yn OE NEETE ap RY | 
T he Colouring of a picture muſt be varied according to il 
ſubject, the time, and place. 41110 | 
If the ſubject be grave, melancholy, or terrible, the genen 
tinct of the Colouring muſt incline to brown, black, or red 1 
gloomy ; but you muſt be gay and pleaſant in ſubjects of joy al 
triumph. i K 5 = 
Morning, noon, evening, night, ſun-ſhine, wet or cloud 
weather, influences the colours of things; and, if the ſcene of tht 
picture be a room, open air, partly open and partly incloſed, 
Colouring muſt be accordingly. . ore 
Tue diſtance alſo alters the Colouring, becauſe of the med ge 
of air through which every thing is ſeen, which being barks J ellect 


* 
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ore remote any object is, the more it muſt partake of that co- 
or, and of conſequence muſt have leſs force or ſtrength ; the 
round therefore, or whatſoever is behind a figure, for example, 
nuſt not be fo ſtrong as that figure is, nor any of its parts which 
ound off, as thoſe that come nearer to the eye; and that not on- 
7 y for the reaſon already given, but becauſe there will always be 
enections, ſtronger or weaker, that will diminiſh the force of the 
Shadows, which reflections, by the way, muſt partake of the co- 
ours of thoſe things from whence they are produced. . 
Any of the ſeveral ſpecies of colours may be as beautiful in 
Weir kinds as the others; but one kind is more ſo than another, 
Ws having more variety, and conſiſting of colours more pleaſing, 
their own nature; in which harmony and agreement of one 
id with another, the goodneſs of Colouring conſiſts. 
= To ſhew the beauty of variety, I will inſtance in a gelder- 
Poſe, which is white, but having many leaves one under another, 
ad lying hollow, ſo as to be ſeen through in ſome places, which 
ccaſions ſeveral tins of light and ſhadow ; and, together with 
Wheſe, ſome of the leaves having a greeniſh tin, all together pro- 
Wuces that variety, which gives a beauty not to be found in this 
Wpaper, though it is white; nor in the inſide of an egg-ſhell, 
Whough whiter ; nor any other white object, that has not that. 
Wariety, | EET, 
And this is the caſe, though this flower be ſeen in a room, in 
Wloomy cor wet weather; but let it be expoſed to the open air, 
ben the ſky is ſerene, the blue that thoſe leaves, or parts of 
Weaves that lie open to it, will receive, together with the reflections 
Dat then will alſo happen to ſtrike upon it, will give a great ad- 
lition to its beauty. | | 
| But let the ſun-beams touch up its leaves, where they can 
„each with their fine yellowiſh tinct, the other retaining their ſky. 
1g Vue, together with the ſhadows and briſk reflections it will then 
call Bicceive, and then you will ſee what a perfection of beauty it will 
| have; not only becauſe the colours are more pleaſant in them- 
to UUW: lves, but there is greater variety. ; 
A ſky intirely blue would have leſs beauty than it has, were it 
ener ot always varied towards the horizon, by the ſun-beams, whe- 
20 „ ber riſing, ſetting, or in its progreſs; but neither has it that beau- 
a. « 9 5 more varied with clouds, tinged with yellow, white, 
purple, &c. ; 4-2 | | i i 
A piece of ſilk or cloth, hung or laid flat, has not the beauty, 
dough the colour of it be pleaſing, as when flung into folds; nay, 
þ piece of filk that has little beauty in itſelf, may be much im-. 
oved only by being pinked, watered, or quilted ; the reaſon is, 
i theſe caſes there ariſes a variety produced by lights, ſhades, and 
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ther of the other. | 


=. COL MY 
There are certain colours eſs agreeable than 6thers, as abu 
wall, for example; yet, when the ſun ſtrikes upon one pant 
and the ſky tinges another part of it, and the ſhadows and teſ PF 
tions the reſt, this variety ſhall give even that a degree of beauy, 9 
Perſect black and white are diſagreeable, for which reaſon, : 
painter ſhould break thoſe extremes of colours, that there mh WRAP"! 
a warmth and mellowneſs in his work; let him, in fleſh eſpech 
ly, remember to avoid the chalk, the brick, and the charcoal, i 
think of a pearl and a ripe peach. OY Pp 
But it is not enough, that the colours in themſelves are beau en 
ful ſingly, and that there is variety, they muſt be ſet by one an RP" 
other, ſo as to be mutually aſſiſtant to each other; and this ] 
only in the object painted, but in the ground, and whatſoev * 
comes into the compoſition, ſo that as every part, and the w. 
together, may have a pleaſing effect to the eye, ſuch a harmony 
it as a good piece of muſic has to the ear; but for which no ce = 
tain rules can be given, no more than for the latter, except it MF" 
ſome few general caſes, which are very obvious, and need 
therefore be mentioned here. 1 
The beſt that can be done, is to adviſe one who would knoy WE | 
the beauty of Colouring, to obſerve nature, and how the beſt « Wl 4 
Touriſts have imitated her. 5 E 
What alightneſs, thinneſs, and tranſparency, what a warmth, 
cleannefs, and delicacy, is to be ſeen in life and good pictures! 
He that would be a good colouriſt bimſelf, muſt moreont 
practiſe much, and for a conſiderable time accuſtom himſelf to ſi 
well-coloured pictures only; but even this will be in vain, unde 
he has a good eye, in the ſenſe as one is ſaid to have a good ett 
for muſic ; he muſt not'only ſee well, but have a particular + 
licacy with relation to the beauty of colours, and the infinite w. 
riety of tins, £ | 5 
The Venetian, Lombard, and Flemiſh ſchools have excel 
in Colouring; the Florentine and Roman in defign ; the he- 
logheſe maſters in both; but not to the degree generally as et 


Cotreggio, Titian, Paolo Veroneſe, Rubens, and Van Dyk 
have been admirable colouriſts ; the latter, in his beſt thingy, 
has followed nature extremely cloſe. 

- Raphael's Colouring, eſpecially in his ſhadows, is blackiſh 
This was occaſioned by the uſe of a ſort of printer's black, and 
which has changed its tin, though it was warm and glowinz Bi 
at firſt, upon which account he was fond of it, though he v ti 
adviſed what would be the conſequenee. e | 

However, by the vaſt progreſs he made in Colouring, aft! 
be applied himſelf to it, it is judged, he would in this part of | the 
painting alfo have excelled as in the others. 5 15 | 


3 Here would have been a double prodigy ! fince no one man 
. as ever poſſeſſed even Colouring and deſigning, to that or any 
ery conſiderable degree. a 

Fnough the cartoons are ſome of the laſt of his works, it muſt 
ce confeſſed; the Colouring of them is not equal to the drawing 
ut, at the ſame time, neither can it be denied, but that he that 
Eainted thoſe, could colour well, and would have coloured better. 
n muſt be conſidered, they were made for patterns for ta- 
eeſtry, not profeſſed pictures, and painted not in oil, but in diſ- 
emper; if therefore one ſees not the warmth and mellowneſs, 


=. delicacy of Colouring, which is to be found in Correggio, 
itian, or Rubens, it may be in a meaſure fairly imputed to theſe 


. : auſes. | | 
A judicious painter has other conſiderations relating to the 


. g 3 | 3 when he makes patterns for tapeſtry to be heightened 
„ech gold and ſilver, than when he paints a picture, without 
ui ſuch view; nor can a ſort of dryneſs and harſhneſs be avoided 


I diſtemper upon paper. 
BS Beſides, time has apparently changed ſome of the colours 
In a word, the tout enſemble of the colours is agreeable and 

Noble, and the parts of it are in general extremely, though not 
ſuperlatively good. oh | — ET 
l will only add one obſervation here, concerning the colours 
of the draperies of the Apoſtles, which are always the ſame in 
all the cartoons; only St. Peter, when he is a fiſherman, has 


4 not his large apoſtolical drapety on. | . 
This Apoſtle, when dreſſed, wears a yellow drapery over his 
r Ddlue coat; St, John, a red one over a green; ſo does St. Paul, 
„ which is alſo the ſame which he wears in the famous St. Cecilia, 
. Which was painted near ten years before. 5 15 
z The various forms and degrees of COLOURING. 
Ne There are four various forms or degrees of Colouring, viz. 
M 1. Of infants or children. | 5 


2. Of virgins or fair women. 
23. Naked bodies. 
jk 1. Old or aged bodies. 
I. Infants or young children are to be painted of a ſoft and 
Lelicate complexion, the ſkins and ears of a ruddy and pleaſant 
ih. eolour, almoſt tranſparent. This may be done with white lead, 
and ke, and a little red lead, ſhadowing it thin, faint and ſoft, let- 
ing Un the cheeks, lips, chin, fingers, knees, and toes, be more 
wy BS -»9dy than the other parts; making all their linen very fine, 
thin, and tranſparent, or perſpicuous, with ſtrong touches in the 
et dhiekeſt folds. | | 
2. Virgins and fair women are as curiouſly to be expreſſed as | 
former, but their muſcles ought to appear more plainly ; 


dous here, mix white with pink, and indigo and white; an 


their ſhapes more perfect, and their ſhadows to be of a whit, M F 
yellow, bluiſh, and in ſome places almoſt purple. But the mop Ml 

perfect and exquiſite direction is the life, which ought rathe 
to be followed, than any thing delivered by rule. For the ſha. 


in ſome places lake, with a little indigo and white. As fy 
women's bodies, viz. ſuch as are naked, they are to be repre. 
ſented foft, round, plump, gentle, and tender, and without mu. 
cles. On the contrary, the bodies of men ate to be repre. 
ſented ſtrong, ſturdy, ſtout, and vigorous, with the muſcles en. 
actly placed and ſtrong; which, to do with judgment and u. 
derſtanding. requires time, ſtudy, and knowledge in anatony, 
3. Naked bodies are to be painted ſtrong, lively, and accu. 
rate, exactly matching the reſpective pairs of muſcles and nerve, 
fixing each artery in its due and proper place, giving each lim 
its proper motion, form, and ſituation, with its true and naturl 
colour; all which to dowell may be the ſtudy and practice u 
almoſt one's whole life. | 
4. Old or aged bodies ought to be eminent for exact and ci- 
rious ſhadows, which may be made of pink, lake, and ivory- 
black, which make very proper ſhadows in appearance, like the 
wrinkles and furrows of the face and hands in extreme old ag, 
Let the eyes be dark, the aſpect melancholy, and hair white 
or elſe the pate bald, and all the remarks of antiquity or age be 
very apparent. Pink mixed with lake and red lead make a 
excellent ſhadow for the bodies of old men; but, for the ex: 
tremeſt or deepeſt ſhadows, either in face or body, mix lake and 
1vory-black,, which will make an excellent deep ſhadow, and 
will be very uſeful in expreſſing the ſeveral furrows and wrinkle 
in the face and hands of very old people, with their dark es 
and melancholy aſpects. | 
But, notwithſtanding all the foregoing rules, the poſture or 
form of ſtanding, and being, either of the whole body or anf 
of its parts, ought to be diligently obſerved, that the life may be 
imitated, | | | 
_ COMELINESS, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a beauti 
ful nymph of a graceful aſpect in changeable taffety ; on her gi- 
dle is embroidered a Cupid, and Mercury's rod, holding the coll 
marigold in her right hand, and the bird wagtail in her left. 
COMMERCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a mal 
with his fore-finger pointing to two mill-ſtones ſanding by him; 
a ſtork on his right arm, and a buck at his feet. The tuo 
mill-ſtones denote action and Commerce, for, being double, the 
one can do nothing without the other, nor grind any corn alone. 
The ſtorks help one another in flying, and the bucks in ſwimming 
COMMON WEALTH, is repreſented, in painting, by ? las 
dy reſembling Minerva, holding an olive-branch in one band 


all 
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...1 2'{hield; and in the other a javelin, with a helmet on her 
WF -:d. Her deportment, like Minerva, ſhews that wiſdom is 
be principle of good government; the helmet, that the repub- 
lic ought to be well fortified, and ſecured from foreign force. 
ne olive and dart, that peace and war are both beneficial to 
e Commonwealth; war, becauſe by experience valour is at- 
tained; peace, becauſe by leiſure prudence to govern is acquired. 
= COMPASSION. The lively attention to the misfortunes 
of others, which is called Compaſſion, cauſes the eye-brows to 
ink towards the middle of the forehead ; the eye ball to be fixed 
Wupon the object; the ſides of the noſtrils next the noſe to be a 
little elevated, making wrinkles in the cheeks ;. the mouth to be 
open; the upper lip to be lifted up, and thruſt forwards ; the 
muſcles and all the parts of the face ſinking down and turning 
E: towards the object, which cauſes the paſſion. And by theſe ex- 
preſſions it is to be repreſented in drawing. See plate III. 

= CoMPASSION is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
Wholding a pelican's neſt in her left hand, who, piercing her 
breaſt, ſeems to ſuckle her young ones with her blood; ſhe ex- 


U- 

r7- ends her hand in a compaſhonate manner to beſtow charity on 
the the indigent. The pelican is a true emblem of Compaſſion, for 
g. he is ſaid never to ſtir from her young, and, when her nouriſh- 
ite, ment fails, ſhe feeds them with her own blood. Her extended 
be WE hand denotes her readineſs to relieve with her own ſubſtance. 

a COMPLAINT t God, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by 


e, woman cloathed in a white veil, of a ſorrowful countenance, 
and looking up to heaven; laying one hand upon her breaſts, ſhew- 
and Ning the other bitten by ſerpents. Her cheeks, bathed in tears, 
kles demonſtrate her Complaint ; her looks, that ſhe directs her 
ej Complaint to God; her hands denote the reaſon of her Com- 
Eplaint to be ſome offence, ſignified by the ſerpent ; her white rai- 
re of ment, and hand upon her breaſt, denote innocence. 
g COMPOSITION, is putting together, for the advantage of 
xy be de whole, what ſhall be judged proper to be the ſeveral parts of 
a picture; either as being eſſential to it, or becauſe they are 
auti- ¶ thought neceſſary for the common benefit: And, moreover, the 
determination of the painter, as to certain attitudes and colours, 
which are otherwiſe indifferent. . 

The Compoſition of a picture is of vaſt conſequence to the 
goodneſs of it; it is what firſt of all preſents itſelf to the eye, and 
prejudices us in favour of, or with an averſion to it; it is this that 
liredts us to the ideas that are to be conveyed by the painter, and 
n what order; and the eye is delighted with the harmony at the 
ame time as the underſtanding is improved. Whereas, this be- 
ng ill, though the ſeveral parts are fine, the picture is trouble- 
me to look upon, and like a book, in which are many good 
ltoughts, but flung in confuſedly, and without method, 
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Every picture ſhould be ſo contrived, as that at a diftaey 
when one canhot diſcern what figures there are, or what t 
are doing, it ſhould appear to be compoſed of maſſes light ay 
dark ; the latter of which ſerve as repoſes to the eye. Th 
forms of theſe maſſes muſt be agreeable, of whatever they con. 

Giſt, ground, trees, draperies, 3 &c. and the whole toge- 
© ther ſhould be ſweet and delightful, lovely ſhapes and coloun, 

without a name; of which there is an infinite variety. 

And it is not enough that there be great maſſes; they muſth 
ſubdivided into leſſer parts, or they will appear heavy and di. 
"agreeable. Thus, though there is evidently a broad light (fx 
example) in a piece of ſilk, when covering a whole figure, a 
a limb, there may be leſſer folds, breakings, flickerings, andre 
flections, and the great maſs yet evidently preſerved. 

Sometimes one maſs of light is upon a dark ground, and th Mer 
the extremities of the light, muſt not be too near the edges d 
the picture, and its greateſt ſtrength muſt be towards the center; 
as in the deſcent from the croſs, and the dead Chriſt, both d 
Rubens, and of both which there are prints, one by Voſter- 
man, and the other by Pontius. 55 
Ihere is a painting of the holy family, by Rubens, of thi or 

ſtructure; where, becauſe the maſs of light, in one part, woull ic; 
elſe have gone off too abruptly, and have made a leſs plealing com 
figure, he has ſet the foot of St. Eliſabeth on a little ſtool : Her 
the light catches, and ſpreads the mals ſo as to have the deſired 
effect. Such another artifice Raphael has uſed in a madonm; 
he has brought in a kind of an ornament to a chair, for no othe ily, 
end (as may be imagined) but to form the maſs. agreeably. 
Van Dyke, that he might keep his principal light near tht Heure 
middle of his picture, and to advantage the body which he ſeem 
to have intended to exert himſelf in, has even kept the heal 
ſombrous in an ecce homo, and makes the whole have a fine uf 
effect. 5 

The ſame author ſays, he has many times obſerved witi 1 
great deal of pleaſure the admirable Compoſition ( beſides the other Mhrez 
excellencies) of a fruit-tree of Michael Angelo Campadogl0-Wiſeztt 
The principal light is near the center (not exactly there, fot 
thoſe regularities have an ill effect) and the tranſition from 
thence, and from one thing to another, to the extremities ihe, 
the picture all round, is very eaſy and delightful ; in which he 
has employed fine artifices by leaves, twigs, little touches of 
lights ſtriking advantageouſly, and the like. 80 that there is 0; b. 
a ſtroke in the picture without its meaning; and the whole/ 
though very bright, and conſiſting of a great many parts, has *Wiſhort 
wonderful harmony and repoſe. | ant: 

Sometimes the ſtructure of a picture, or the tout - enſemble 
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Wie form, ſhall reſemble dark clouds on a light ground; as in two 


Ire 

hey ſumptions of the Virgin by Bolſwert, after Rubens. Le Brun, 
in a cieling of the ſame ſubject, graved by young Simconneau, 
v1 put a group of angels, which almoſt hide the cloudy voiture 
an. of the Virgin; but this mais is of too regular and heavy a ſhape. 
There are inſtances where two maſſes, a light and a dark 


lone, divide the picture, each poſſeſſing one fide. Of this ſort is 
lone done by Rubens, and as fine a Compoſition as can be ſeen 3 


te ene maſſes are ſo well rounded, the principal light being near 
. the middle of the bright one, and the other having ſubordinate 
(for lights upon it, ſo as to connect, but not to confound it with the 
„et; and they are in agreeable ſhapes, and melting into one 


another, but nevertheleſs ſufficiently determined. oy 
Very commonly a picture confiſts of a maſs of light, and ano- 
ther of ſhadow upon a ground of a middle tint. And ſome- 
times it is compoſed of a maſs of dark at the bottom, another 
her above that, and another for the upper part ſtill lighter ; 
(as uſually in a landſcape) ſometimes the dark maſs employs one 
Ide of the picture alſo. As a certain copy after Paolo Vero- 
neſe, where is a large group of figures, the principal ones of the 


thi tory compoſe this lower brown maſs ; architecture, the ſecond ; 
oul more buildings, with figures and the ſky, the third; but moſt 
alin ommonly, in pictures of three maſſes, the ſecond is the place of 


the principal figures. . 
Of ſuch conſequence are theſe agreeable maſſes in a picture, 
that, for the ſake of them, what is leſs material in a picture, 
muſt be diſpenſed with, when both cannot be had. As the prin- 
cipal figure and action muſt be diſtinguiſhed, thoſe limbs of a fi- 
pure that are chiefly employed, ought to be made conſpicuous, 
As the tout-enſemble of a picture muſt be beautiful in its maſ- 
ſes, ſo muſt it be as to its colours. And, as what is principal 
muſt be (generally ſpeaking) the moſt conſpicuous, the predomi- 
ant colours of that ſhould be diffuſed throughout the whole. 
[This Raphael has remarkably obſerved in the cartoon of St. Paul 
preaching ; his drapery is red and green, and theſe colours are 
Kattered every-where, but judiciouſly ; for ſubordinate colours, 
Þ well as ſubordinate lights, ſerve to ſoften and ſupport the prin. 
pal ones, which otherwiſe would appear as ſpots, and conſe- 
ently be offenſive. _ - . 
And when the ſubject does not neceſſarily require a due va- 
ty or beauty of tincts; or perhaps the picture, when thought 
de finiſhed, is found to want ſomething of this kind; a few 
d, or yellow leaves of trees, flowers of whatever colour, in 
wrt, any thing otherwiſe indifferent, may be flung in very ad- 
intageouſly. 5 | | | 
in a figure, and every part of a figure, and indeed in every 
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what I am obſerving, and for that it is admirably introduced, 
the hiſtory of his death, as the Apoſtle that pronounces his ſer- 


_ (which therefore is ſubordinate, becauſe the principal action r. 
lates to the criminal, and thither the eye is directed by almoſ 


* 2 te gy IP 7 17 


thing elſe, there is one part which muſt have a peculiar ſo 
and be maniſeſtly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, all the other pan = 
of which muſt alſo have a due fubordination to it, and to «, 
another. The ſame muſt be obſerved in the Compoſition of x {Ed 
intire picture; and this principal, diſtinguiſhed /part og 


(generally ſpeaking) to be the place of the principal figure ny RAG 


action: And here every thing muſt be higher finiſhed ; the othe - 3 | 
parts muſt be leſs fo, gradually. 


In the deſcent from the croſs of Rubens, the Chriſt is th 5 $ 


principal figure. This body being naked, and about the cent r 
of the picture, would have been diſtinguiſhed as the heightening 3 
of this maſs of light; but, not content with that, and to raiſe i i 
fil! more, this judicious maſter has added a ſheet, in which the 
body is, and which is ſuppoſed to be uſeful to deliver it down ſafe. 
ly, as well as to carry it off afterwards ; but the main deſign x Wi 


Ananias is the principal figure in the cartoon, which gig 


tence, 1s of the ſubordinate group, which conſiſts of Apoſtle, 


all the figures in the picture.) St. Paul is the chief figure in tht he 
cartoon, where he is preaching ; and, amongſt his auditors, on: 45 
is eminently diſtinguiſhed, who is principal of that group, 1 n 


is apparently a believer, and more ſo than any of them, or he 7 anc 
had not had that ſecond place in a picture conducted by ſo great 


a judgment, as that of Raphael's, _ 4 * 
Theſe principal and ſubordinate groups and figures are fo g- ky 
parent, that the eye will naturally fix firſt upon one, then upon WR ** 
the other, and conſider each in order, and with delight. Wher WE 55 
it is not thus, the Compoſition is leſs perfect. I « 
It is to be noted, that the ſorcerer, in the cartoon of his cha- 
tiſement, is the principal figure there, but has not the force u 1 
all its parts as it ought to have as ſuch, and to maintain tte . 
harmony. This is accidental, for it is certain his drapery vs tn 
of the ſame ſtrength and beauty, as that on his head; however , fe 
it has happened to have changed its colour. | l 
The ſhadows in the drapery of St. Paul alſo, in that cartoon, We ah 
where the people are about to ſacrifice to him and Barnabas, Wl q. 
have loſt ſomething of their force. 4 
Sometimes the place in the picture, and not the force, giv Wi 
the diſtinction; and ſometimes the painter happens to be ob- 5 
liged to put a figure in a place, and with a degree of force which t 
does not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it. In that caſe, the attention 4 


muſt be awakened by the colour of its drapery, or a part of in 
or by the ground on which it 1s painted, or ſome other ay 3 - 
5 | | carle 
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4 Searlet or ſore vivid colour is very proper on ſuch occa- 


ens. In a picture of Albano, which Sir James Thornhill had, 
or Lord is ſeen at a diſtance, as coming towards ſome of his 


., 


; eciples; and, though a ſmall figure is nevertheleſs the moſt 


WW pparent in the picture by being placed on a riſing ground, and 
painted upon a bright part of the ſky juſt above the horizon. 
ni a Compoſition, as well as in every ſingle figure, or other 
part of which the picture conſiſts, one thing muſt contraſt, or 
be varied from another. Thus, in a figure, the arms and leg: 
muſt not be placed to anſwer one another in parallel lines. Tn 
le manner, if one figure in a Compoſition ſtands, another muſt 
WT bend, or lie on the ground; and of thoſe that ſtand, or are in 
any other poſition, if there be ſeveral of them, they muſt be 
BS varied by turns of the head, or ſome other artful diſpoſition of 
meir parts, as may be ſeen (for inſtance) in the cartoon of giving 
me keys. The maſſes muſt alſo have the like contraſt, two 


muſt not be alike in form or ſize, nor the whole maſs compoſed — 


of thoſe leſſer ones of too regular a ſhape. The colours muft 
be alſo contraſted and oppoſed, fo as to be grateful to the eye. 
There muſt not (for example) be two draperies in one picture 
of the ſame colour and ſtrength, unleſs they are contiguous, and 
WE then they are but as one. If there be two reds, blues, or what- 
ever other colour, one muſt be of a darker or paler tint, or be 
ſome way varied by lights, ſhadows, or reflections. Raphael, 
and others, have made great advantage of changeable ſilks to 
WE unite the contraſting colours, as well as to make a part of the 
== contraſt themſelves. As, in the cartoon of giving the keys, the 
BZ Apoſtle that ſtands in profile, and immediately behind St. John, 
has a yellow garment with red ſieeves, which connects that fi- 
gure with St. Peter and St. John, whoſe draperies are of the ſame 
WE ſpecies of colours. Then the ſame anonymous Apoſtle has a looſe 
= changeable drapery, the lights of which are a mixture of red and 
BE yellow, the other parts arc bluiſh, This unites itſelf with the 


WE ther colours already mentioned, and with the blue drapery of 


ST another Apoſtle which follows afterwards ; between which, and 


from the other yellows, but with ſhadows bearing upon the pur- 
ple, as thoſe of the yellow drapery of St. Peter incline to the 
ted. All which, together with ſeveral other particulars, pro- 
= duce a wonderful harmony. 8 ; 8 8 ” 
= The exotic birds that are placed on the ſhore, in the fore- 


= vineſs, which that part would otherwiſe have had, by breakin 
de parallel lines, which would have been made by the boats, 
Y and baſe of the picture. | | | 


ought 
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the changeable ſilk, is a yellow drapery, ſomething different 
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ground in the cartoon of the draught of fiſhes, prevent the hea- 
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Though a maſs may conſiſt of a number of little parts, there 
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ht to be one, or more, larger, and, as it were, governing ih | 
[3 and this is another ſort of contraſt. The good Sama 
by Baſſau, is a fine inſtance of this. In the ſame picture, they 
are two knees of two ſeveral figures, pretty near together, wy 
the legs and thighs of which make angles too much alike ; by 
this is contraſted by one being naked, and the other clad ; a 
over the latter a little ſort of ſaſh falls, which is an addition 
expedient, | | Ts. . . „ L yor 
There is an admirable contraſt in the cartoon of St. Pai 
preaching. His figure (which is a rare one) ſtands alone as , er 
ought to do, and conſequently is very conſpicuous, which is al if 
perfectly right. The attitude is as fine as can be imagined ; by re. 
the beauty of this noble figure, and with it of the whole picture, 
depends upon this artful contraſt I have been ſpeaking of; of | 
great conſequence is that little part of the drapery flung over u 
Apoſtle's ſhoulder, and hanging down almoſt to his waiſt ; u ea 
| (beſides that it poiſes the figure, which otherwiſe would hav {alc 
ſeemed to have tumbled forwards) had it gone lower, fo as 0 ui. 
have as it were divided the outline of the hinder parts of th, 
figure in two equal, or near equal parts, it had been offenſive; on 
as it had been leſs pleaſing, if it had not come ſo low as it dos. ef! 
This important piece of drapery preſerves the maſs of light upon Mm 
that figure, but varies it, and gives it an agreeable form; where: | 
as, without it, the whole figure would have been heavy and d. ol. 
agreeable : But there was no danger of that in Raphael. E, 
The naked boys, in the cartoon of healing the cripple, area EN 
farther proof of 3 great judgment in ee On RE 
of them is in ſuch an attitude as finely varies the turns of the f. 
gures z but here is moreover another kind of contraſt, and that be. 
is cauſed by their being naked, which, how odd ſoever it ma he 
ſeem at firſt, and without conſidering the reaſon of it, will be 
found to have a marvellous effect. Cloath them in imagination; 
dreſs them as you will, the picture ſuffers by it, and would halt 
| ſuffered, if Raphael himſelf had done it. | 
It is for the ſake of this contraſt, which is of ſo great conſe- 
quence in painting, that this knowing man, in the cartoon we are 
now upon, has placed his figures at one end of the temple, neat 
the corner, where one would not ſuppoſe the beautiful gate wi. 
But this varies the ſides of the picture, and at the ſame time 
gives him an opportunity to enlarge his buildings with a fine pot- 
tico, the like of which you muſt imagine muſt be on the othe! 
ſide of the main ſtructure; all which together makes one of the 
nobleſt pieces of architecture that can be conceived. 
* He has taken a greater licence in the cartoon of the conver- 
ſion of Sergius 5 where the architecture will be difficult 


to account for, otherwiſe than by ſaying, it was done to gh 
f 
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. contraſt we are ſpeaking of. But this will juſtify its ſufi- 

ently. 53 a 
Nor is this contraſt only neceſſary in every particular picture; 

Wut, if aps han made to hang in one room, they ought to con- 
raſt one another. | : 
# . to be ſtudied for Compoſition are Raphael, Ru- 
ens, and Rembrandt, moſt eſpecially, though many others are 
= yorthy notice, and to be carefully conſidered ; amongſt which, 
. Velde ought not to be forgotten, who, though his ſubjects 
ere ſhips, which, conſiſting of ſo many little parts, are ve 
cult to fling into great maſſes, has done it by the help of © 
read fails, ſmoak, and the bodies of the veſſels, and a judicious 
anagement of light and ſhadows, So that his Compoſitions 
ee many times as good as thoſe of any maſter. 
- CONCORD, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a grave 
cautiful lady in an antique dreſs, holding in her right hand a 
aon with a heart, and pomegranate in it, and a garland of 
its and flowers on her head, and in her left a ſcepter; on the 
y of which are various flowers and fruits. The heart and 
omegranate denote Concord, becauſe the pomegranate is full 
f little grains cloſely united, to that degree, that, if the roots be 
parated, they mutually twiſt together again. 
Concord is alſo repreſented, in painting, as a lady in a ſky- 
Foloured robe, and a yellow mantle, holding in her right hand 
charger for ſacrifice, and, in her left, a cornucopia, with the 
word Concordia, or thus: As a fair virgin, holding in one hand 
pomegranate, and in the other a bunch of myrtle. The rea- 
on of which is, that the nature of theſe trees is ſuch, that, if 


f 


bey are planted, although at a good ſpace from one another, 
hey will meet, and with. twining embrace one another. . 
, EZ CONFIDENCE; is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wo- 
wan, with her hair hanging about her ears, bearing up a ſhip 
wvith both her hands. The ſhip ſhews that, although the ſea be 


7 errible,” yet ſhe is confident that, by the help of this ſhip, ſhe 
may truft herſelf with that barbarous element, threatening ruin 
and deſtruction, FF EET 


; & CONJUGAL Love, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 
„nan at a woman's right hand, both clad in purple; one gold 


chain incircles both their necks, having a heart for a pendant, 
ſupported only by one hand of each. The chain denotes matri- 
t vonpy, ordained by nature and the diving law, which would have 
the buſband and wife to be one fleſh and bone, not to be fepa- 
rated but by death. 1 2 1 
= CONNOISSANCE, in painting, is a ſkill in that particular 
ſcience. See CONNOISSEUR. | 
= CONNOISSEUR, It is not enough, ſays Mr. Richardſon, 


| to 


J 9 
— 5 \ | = | 

to be an ingenious man in general, nor to have ſeen all the 5 
things in Europe, nor even to be able to make a goud pid 


much leſs the having the names and ſomething of the hilly = ” 
of the maſters; all this will not render a man a good C F 
noifleur, to be able to judge of the goodneſs of a picture; ny Ml 5 
of thoſe qualifications are neceſſary, which the painter hin WAR 
ought to be poſſeſſed of, that is, all that are not practical: E - 
muſt be maſter of the ſubject, and, if it be improveable, he nu AS ++ 
know it to be ſo, and wherein; he muſt not only fee and Jud = 
of the painter, in what he has done, but muſt know, moreover v 
what he ought to have done; he muſt be acquainted with 't, 
paſſions, their nature, and how they appear on all occaſions WARS tc 
Ne muſt have a delicacy of eye, to judge of harmony and py. Wn 
portion of beauty of colours and accuracy of hand; and, la ch 
de muſt be converſant with the better ſort of people, and vii ca 
the antique, or he will not be a good judge of grace and ge. thi 
neſs : And he muſt have not only a ſolid, but an unbiaſſed jul Wn 
ment. | 3 3 | Citi 


The knowledge of hiſtory is abſolutely neceſſary to a Condi. gu 
ſeur, not only that which may enable him to judge how u in 
the painter has managed ſuch and ſuch a ſtory, which he wil an 
have frequent occaſion to do; but the particular hiſtory of 
arts, and eſpecially of painting. l == w} 
CONSCIENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a lay 
with a heart in her hand before her eyes, where is written, M pai 
letters of gold, orKETA EYNEEIE, that is, one's own Conſcience, WR fig 
ſtanding on her legs, between a flowery meadow and a field ful 
of thorns and briars. The heart ſhews that, none can be hi 
from himſelf; the flowers and thorns, that there are two way 
good and bad, the part of Conſcience is to chuſe : In the on; 
we meet the prickings of vice; in the other, the fragrant ſml 
of virtue. ny | | 
CONSTANCY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wv 
man, embracing a pillar with her right arm, and holding a dran 
fword, in her left hand, over a fire on the altar, as if ſhe had! 
mind to burn her arm and hand. The column ſhews her ſtedfil 
reſolution not to be overcome ; the naked ſword, that neitht 


fire nor ſword can terrify courage armed with Conſtancy. Co 
- CONTAGION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a you + ( 
maid in'a mournful pitiful habit; ſhe holds a walnut branch BR lad 
in one hand, and lays the other on a baſiliſk with a terrible r te! 
pet; on the other ſide is a ſtripling, languid and ſickly, hi WE loo 
half dead upon the ground. Young, becauſe more ſubject to i- ber 
fection by diſorderly living and careleflneſs ; pale and languid d Co 
notes the virulency conſuming, by degrees; the habit, the doe ſes 

| flo: 


condition of the infected ending often in death; the bough b a 


* 
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otes Contagion, a does the baſiliſk, whoſe very breath and looks 
F/ TT © 420M 
_  CONTENTMENT, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 
Park pompouſly adorned, with a ſword by his fide ; the orna- 
ments on his head are a plume of feathers and jewels; a looking- 
= 22s in one hand, and in the other a filver baſon, clapped to his 
= thigh, full of money. jewels. He, looking in the glaſs, ſhews 
mat, if a man be ignorant of his own good, he cannot be content; 
= who therefore looks upon his own fine cloaths, money, and jewels, 
vich much ſatisfaction and content. ts 


W terminates and defines a figure. | | | 
= A great part of the ſkill of the painter conſiſts in managing 
WE the Contours well. The Contour of 
call the draught or deſign. The Italian painters ordinarily call 
le lineaments of the face the Contour of 3 e 
== CONTRAST, in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an oppo- 
tion, or difference of poſition, attitude, &c. of two or more fi- 
eures, contrived to make a variety in a painting. Thus, when, 
nn a group of three figures, one is ſhewn before, another behind, 
and a third ſideways, there is ſaid to be a Contraſt. 
M. de Piles defines Contraſt, an oppoſition between the lines, 


WT which form objects, by means whereof they ſet off one the other. 
SE A Contraſt, well managed, is one of the preateſt beauties of a 
painting. It is not only to be obſerved in the poſition of ſeveral 

WE figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral members of the ſame figure; 
thus, if the right arm advance the fartheſt, the right leg is to be 
WE hindmoſt ; if the eye be directed one way, the arm to go the 


Y | N way, &c. The Contraſf alſo mutt be purſued even in 
the drapery. 5 535 8 
ü CNV ERSATION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a 


= young man, with a ſmiling countenance, cloathed in green, a 


$1 about with a myrtle and pomegranate, and a human tongue at 
the top, with a ſcrowl, on which is written Væ ſoli. His poſture 
5 ſhews him inclined to entertain ſomebody ; the ſcrow!, Woe to 
him that is alone; the two branches ſhew mutual amity by 
W Converſation ; the tongue expreſſeth the mind in company. 

= ' CONVERSION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a naked 


had), at years of diſcretion, holding a green ribbon, inſcribed, In 
blos up to heaven, whence proceeds a ray; ſhe is bathed in tears, 


a Y Converſion to God; her years, her being averſe\from all exceſ- 
Y ſes; her nakedneſs, purity ; and deſpoiled of all worldly affec- 
Hg my py ns rich garments vpon the ground. | 

4 VOL, I. | | 


* 


Henry 
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CONTOUR, in painting, &c. the outline, or that which 


a figure makes what we 


EB | laurel garland on his head, a Mercury's rod in his hand, twiſted 


te Domine ſperavi ; on the ground are ſplendid garments; ſhe 


her hands a-croſs, a hydra at her ſeet gaping. Fair denotes 
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146: a 
Henry COOK, was an Engliſh gentleman and hiftory-pain, 
ter; he was not only a great critic in painting, but alſo a god 
performer, as appears in many publie pieces of his, viz. the al. 
tar-piece at New College chapel in Oxford, and what he ha 
done at Chelſea, at Hampton-Court, and on many cielings aud 
ſtair-caſes in this kingdom. He painted many fine copies of the 
cartoons of Raphael, &c. which are particularly remarkable, be. 
ing drawn in turpentine- oil, after the manner of diſtemper, of 
which he is ſaid to have been the inventor. He died in London, 
November 18, 1700, aged near fifty-eight, and lies buried in 
SER e 
Mr. Samuel COOPER, born in the year 1609, a ſcholar of 
Mr. Hoſkins, and ſtudied Van Dyke ; he lived at London, ex- 
celled in portraits and miniature; died in the year 1672, agel 
fixty-three years. His pencil. was generally confined to a head 
only, and indeed, below that part, he was not always fo ſucce- 
ful as could be wiſhed ; but, for a face and all the dependencies 
of it, viz. the graceful and becoming air, the ſtrength, relievw, 
and noble ſpirit, the ſoftneſs and tender livelineſs of fleſh and 
blood, and the loofe and genteel management of the hair, his 
falent was ſo extraordinary ; and, for the honour of our nation, 
it may without vanity be affirmed, he was, at leaſt, equal to the 
Moſt famous Italians, and that hardly one of his predeceſſors ha 
ever been able to ſhew ſuch perfection in fo narrow a compaſs ; he 
died anno 1672, ætat. 63, and lies buried at Pancras church. 
Alexander COOPER, was the elder brother of Samuel Cov- - 
per; he performed well in miniature, and, going abroad, be- 
came Jimner to Chriſtiana, queen of Sweden; yet was far ex- 
ceeded by his brother Samuel, who was much the greater ma- 
ter. He did likewiſe a landſcape, in water colours, exceeding 
well, and was accounted an extraordinary draughtſman. 

COPAL. A gum of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling that df 
incenſe, brought from New Spain, where it oozes out from in- 
ciſions made in the bark of a large tree, much after the mannet 
in which the vine yields its water, when cut in the fpring. 

It is very rare, when good; it is of a fine tranſparent yellow, 
and melts eaſily. | | 

For want of this, there is another kind brought from the An- 
tilles, which is almoſt the only one known among the druggifs. 
Its chief conſumption is in making varniſh  _ 

Of the choice of COPIES. 1. fo chuſing a pattern, to dra 
by, you ought to obſerve, firſt, that it be well deſigned ; ſecond 
ly, that it be well covered. . 

2. As to the well deſigning, ſee that it be true in every pal, 


alga the proportion of the figure be juſt and anſwer to the 
& | 5 ha 


* 


4 [i 
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z If the pifture de a fiction, ſee that it be done boldly, not on- 
„ y to exceed the work, but alſo the poſſibility, of nature, as in-cen- 
WE: urs, ſatyrs, fyrens, flying horſes, ſea - horſes, tritons, nereids, &c. 
1. Natural figures ſhew property, and are required to agree 
ith the life ; forced figures expreſs novelty, and are to be beau- 
fd by exorbitancies, according to the fancy of the painter, 


BS ithout limitation; novelty cauſes admiration, and admiration, 
Ec urioſity, and a kind of delight and ſatisfaction. 
nils the well-colouring, know that, in obſcurity or darkneſs, 
WW crc is a kind of deepneſs; the fight being ſweetly deceived, gra- 
ally, in breaking the colours, by inſenſible change from the 
ore high to the more dull. 85 e 6 
In the rainbow this mixture is perfect; the variety of colours 
ee thoroughly diſperſed, like atoms in the ſun- beams, among one 
other, to create its juſt appearan gde. ä 


. ” | See that the ſwellings of the work agree to the exactneſs of 


3 ature, and as the parts thereof require, without ſharpneſs in 
utlines, or flatneſs within the body of the piece. 


7 No N a | 
5 portions. 


2 Ac. N 985 ; 
== COPPER, a hard, dry, heavy, ductile metal, found in mines, 
Wan ſcveral parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in Sweden. 
Copper is, of all metals, the moſt ductile and malleable, after 
old and ſilver. VVV 

Hy an analyſis, it appears to be compoſed of a ſulphur ill di- 
eſted, a yellowiſh mercury, and a red ſalt. . 
It: is found both in duſt and in ſtones; each of which are firſt 
well waſhed, to ſeparate them from the earth, wherewith they 


X 
_ 


ee mixed, In this ſtate it is called virgin Copper. 

= After it has been waſhed, it is melted, and the melted matter 
run into a kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by ſome cal- 
ed falmons, and, by others, pigs of Copper. e 
In order to render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it a- 
In once or twice, ſome of its coarſe earthy parts being left euch 
uon, and a quantity of tin and antimony added in each. In 
bis ſtate it is called roſe Copper. 5 N 
Of a mixture of this and lapis calaminaris is formed braſs. 
Copper melted, together with twenty-two or twenty-three 
Wounds of fine tin per quintal, makes bell-metal. 

bc Pers melted with calamine, quantity for quantity, makes 
L 2 | Copper 


2 


As alſo, that each hollowneſs exactly correſponds to due pro- 


BE Laſtly, view with attention the paſſions, as joy, ſorrow, love, 
atred, fear, hope, &c. and ſee that they correſpond with their 
proper poſtures ; for a touch of the pencil may ſtrangely alter a 

aon to its juſt oppoſite or contrary, as from mirth to mourn- 
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148 690 
Copper and braſs, melted in equal quantities, make what ty M 
French call bronze, uſed for figures, ſtatues, &c. ; 
Copper turns white, by an unction of ſpirit of wine and on; 
ment. f py | 0M 
Pliny ſays there is a Copper, naturally white, found undemeu WG: 
the ſilver mines. F622 | * * 
The uſe of Copper is very extenſive; among other werb 
Copper may be reckoned thoſe of braſs, bell- metal, pot- mem |: 
&c. which are all compoſitions, where Copper makes the previ. 
ing ingredient. ; l 
To blanch CopPER. Take arſenic eight ounces, ſal nitre {| 
white tartar, of each two ounces, borax one ounce ; reduce then 
to fine powder, cement the copper therewith, by laying thin plats, WA 
layer upon layer; after forty-eight hours of a cementing heat (t WH 
crucible being ſtrong, well ſtopped, covered, and ſtrongly lute) 
increaſe the fire, and cauſe it all to melt down together. - 
Another way to do the ſame. Take white-wine vinegar al 
ſtrong ley made of wood-aſhes, ſo ſtrong as to bear an egy, i 
each four pounds; ſulphur and hogs blood, of each one pounl; 
powder the ſulphur, mix all together, and digeſt in an eat 
pot cloſe covered for eight days, then ftrain it. a 
2. Take eight pounds of Copper, melt and quench it in tv 
aforeſaid ley ; do this four times, and then will the Copper kW 
in a meaſure prepared. - = 
3. Take white arſenic and ſheeps ſuet tied up, of each a pou; tity 
white lead, four ounces ; put them all together in a kettle, xe nace 


ing continually ſtirring them, till they boil to a powder, wid redu 
© keep for uſ.. this 
4. Take the Copper before prepared, and melt it again a fil 7 
time, to which put a little of your prepared powder of arſemi pow 
by little and little at a time, the Copper being firſt melted, fi L 
ring it with a wooden flick till it is diſſolved in the metal; hu for i 
caſt it into an ingot. 1 | one 
The former powder will ſerve for eight pounds of Copper. R 

To fix ſal armoniac for this work, x, Take ſal armoni, WW five 
ſublimed to a perfect whiteneſs ; put it into a glaſs alembic, wii MW with 
a head and receiver, caſting, upon the ſal armoniac, ſome gov be in 
diſtilled vinegar, fo as to cover it a hand's-breadth, and dili i T 
with a ſoft fire. mad 


2. Then put upon it more freſh vinegar, and diftil again; WW emer 

peat this till the ſal armoniac remains in the bottom, afterwaid : 

_ the fire go out of itfelf, and keep the oil cloſe topped 

3. If you take mercury two ounces, and make it hot in h 

fire, then drop on it three drops of the oil, and the mercury it m. 
be congealed into a pure metal ; of this, one part will * 1 3 
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hurts of Copper, 28 fair as ſilver, the ten parts of Copper bein 
-& melted, and the mercury one part being caſt upon it. 

| To fir arſenic. Take a ſtrong ley of aſhes and quick-lime, 
tte it, and diſſolve arſenic with it 3 then evaporate the humi- 
| ity by boiling, and the arſenic will be prepared and fixed. 
T whiten COPPER or "= ſuperficially. Take ſal armoniac, 
9 um, and nitre of each a like quantity; put them to a little fi- 


1 ines of filver refined, or leaf ſilver; mix them well together, 
: F put it into the fire, till it be red-hot, in a crucible, and till it 
2 done ſmoaking ; then moiſten this powder with ſpittle, and 
ub either Copper or braſs with it, and it will be white. 

0 whiten CorPER or iron. Take calx of ſilver, grind it 
c two parts of calcined precipitate of arſenic, and one part of 
White precipitate mercury; imbibe them with water, made of 


1 | l nitre, ſal armoniac, and litharge, of each equal parts, and this 


in chey have drunk up their weight of the water; put one part 
t it on four parts of prepared Copper or iron. 
cCorrxx, to calcine to a red powder, which ſerves in ſeveral pro- 
| #1 eſſes for colouring glaſs. Although copper be of the ſame nature 
braſs, which ſerves to colour glaſs blue, yet there is ſome 
ifference between them; for the latter will tinge it of ſeveral co- 
ours, which proceeds from the lapis calaminaris, and ſome 
ccher mixtures in the preparation. 5 
Io make this powder, take copper in thin plates, what quan- 


race til} it be calcined, without melting; then, being cooled, 
educe it into powder, which will be very red, and ſearce it; of 
dis divers uſes may be made, as will be ſhewn in many places. 


VS To calcine COPPER thrice, for colouring glaſs. The ſame red 
powder, in the preceding paragraph, ſerves here. 
SE Lay:that powder on tiles, and calcine it again in the furnace 
a 


bor four days, and it will become black, and coagulated into 
one mals, I. 95 


a fue or fix days in the ſame furnace, and it will become grey, 
tis 


vithout coagulating any more, or running into lumps, and will 


0 be in a condition fit to be diſſolved. | - | 
lig This powder the Italians call ramina di trecotte ; and of it is 


WE made a ſky-coloured blue, the colour of turquoiſe, the green of 
W cmerald, and ſeveral other colours. EO 5 
I: muſt not be calcined above three times, becauſe it would 
no longer colour glaſs. | 

It may be known whether it be calcined well, by caſting ſome 
Jof it into a pot of boiling glaſs; if it ſwells, it is enough; if not, 
it muſt be ſet again into the furnace for twenty-four hours, or 
C father begin a new proceſs, 7 


— —— pv penny —— 


diy yon pleaſe; put it into a large crucible, and ſet it in a fur- 


Reduce it to a powder, and ſearce it; calcine it again ſor 
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An eaſier and lefs chargeable way of mating thrice calcu} : * 
CoPPER. This, as it is leſs expenſive, will alſo be almoſt eu 


b wot 
in beauty. 9 0 | 1 
Take fcales, made by braziers in making pots, kettles, ot 
other works of braſs, which is cheaper by far than new Copy, mo 


Theſe ſcales need not be ſtratified, like the Copper before-mey. 
tioned, which is troubleſome; there is no need of any thing bu 
to waſh them from all- filth, to dry them well, to put then 
into one or more crucibles, and to ſet them into the mouth d 
@ reverberatory furnace for the ſpace of four days: Then, bein 
at length cooled, they are to be pounded, or ground and ſcarced, 
Then the powder is to be ſet a ſecond time into the ſame fu. and 


nace to reverberate for four days more, and you will have wh 
balls of a black colour, which muft be pounded and ſcarce) RS 7 
again, and then put the third time into the reverberatory; they, Hur 
after four other days, reduce them to a powder as before. WE lour 
Thus will it be prepared with leſs expence, and as good V 
colouring of glaſs ; which may be known very eafily, by maki in v 
a trial of it on melted glaſs; for, if it makes it rife when you cal Wi gul: 
it on, it is right. = 33 iy tho! 
To foften Copper. Melt burnt braſs in a crucible, with bs ! 
rax, quench it in linſeed oil, and then beat it gently on an anvil; Lree 
then boi] it again, and quench it in oil as before, doing this u | 
or ſix times till it is ſoft enough; and this will neatly unite wit WE Hur 
gold, of which you may put in more by half than you can d that 
other braſs. 5 7 e bare 
CoPPER-Green; an excellent green, or rather blue-green e; C 
lour, much uſed in waſhing prints. It is made in the following peci 
manner: Take a pound of right French verdigreaſe made « WW and 
Montpelier, that being the beſt ; becauſe the verdigreaſe m WW 
at any other place will fade. To this add three ounces of cren WA four 

of tartar ; let them be both reduced to a very fine powder; bu ordi 
be ſure to take care to ſtop your noſe while the verdigreaſe 8 mut 
pounding, and hold a bunch of fine linen in your mouth, 1 1 
breathe through; or, otherwiſe, the ſubtile powder of the verdi- RE or | 
greaſe will oftend you. When they are reduced to a fine po. Met 
cer, mix them both together, adding two quarts of water, and bol J cift 
them in an earthen pipkin to the conſumption of one half; h tho 
it by till it is cold; ſtrain it, and put the liquor into a glats bot- ( 
tle; ſtop it up, and let it ſtand to ſettle till the liquor be very Claſ 
clear, and fo you will have a delicate blue-green water for wall» Wi ! 
ing prints, &c,—But, the verdigreaſe not being always of a good. wht 
neis, ſometimes the colour may not prove fo deep as you wol _ 
have it for ſome uſes. To remedy this, put ſome of it into? ain 


broad earthen diſh, and ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals, and, 
by a gentle heat, cauſe ſo much of the liquid part to capo 
| . 


3 


= = 


0 0 KR | 151 


| in by trying on a"paper, and letting it dry, the colour is as you 
. Y Would have it. | One, . 


/ 


Here you nay note, that, if it ſhine too much when dry, it is 
et as it ought to be, for it is not rightly made, if it does any 
gnore than juſt ſhine; and, if you cannot make the colour by 
evaporating it, as before, without i it ſhine too much, 
de beſt way will be to add fome more verdigreaſe, and boil it up 
= again, till it becomes a tranſparent deep willow- green. 
=  COPPERAS, ) a mineral formed in copper mines, and which 
—= .COPERAS, c is properly a kind of vifriol. on 
== Copperas is purified and prepared in the Carne manner as alum 
and falt-petre, by paſſing through ſeveral lixiviums, till it be 
WE wholly reduced to cryſtal. © 5 | 
_ There is Copperas of England, of Pifa, Germany, Cyprus, 
Hungary, and Italy; which only differ from each other in co- 
WT lour and perfection, being all the ſame mineral. 5 
== White Copperas is the Copperas of Germany, calcined, laid 
in water, then filtrated and reduced to ſalt; of which, as it coa- 
aulates, they form cakes of forty or fifty pounds each. Such are 
WE thoſe brought from Goſſelar in Germany. - TT ner 
Taue Saxon Copperas, before it is whitened, is of a bluiſh- 
J ET oor ones 
Wo The Engliſh Copperas is of a fine green; that of Cyprus and,” 
Hungary of a {ky-blue, in pieces cut like the point of a diamond; 
WE that of Piſa and Italy is likewiſe green, and the laſt is as tranſ- 
parent as glaſs. HOVE 0s OO e ee ee „„ 
Copperas is of conſiderable uſe in many preparations, but eſ- 
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WE pecially-in dying. The hatters alſo uſe it in their dye, and this 

t WE 2nd galls are the ingredients that compoſe writing-ink. — 1 
Tze ordinary Engliſh Copperas is made of a kind of ſtones 14 
bound on the ſea-ſhore in Eftex, Hampſhire, and fo weſtward, ) 1 

t WE ordinarily called gold- ſtones, from the colour; they abound with a 
much iron. | < E if 
Io prepare the Copperas from them, they are laid in heaps 

„or beds under ground. In proceſs of time they ſwell and fer- : 

'- WE ent, and by degrees a humour diſtils out, which, drawn into a 
il BE ciſtern, and being afterwards boiled, in the boiling ſhoots into 
« WF thoſe cryſtals we ſee it in. EI 
„CORAL, is a production of the ſea, which is reckoned in the 
dus of marine plants: FT | CLE 
M. le Comte de Marſigli obſerves, it grows chiefly in grotto's, 
d- whoſe aperture or mouth opens to the ſouth, and the vault or 
11 Wh concave arch is nearly parallel to the ſurface of the earth. | 


As to its growth, it is neceſſary that the ſea be as quiet and 
l as a pond ; it vegetates contrary to almoſt all other plants, 
L 4 2 | the 


152 OR | 
the foot of it adhering to the top of the grotto, and its branchy 
extending downwards. | EI... 


* 


There are properly but three kinds of Coral, red, white, a 
black; the white is the rareſt, and moſt eſteemed ; but the reli; 


the moſt in uſe. It is procured by fiſhing. . 
It is to be choſen thick, ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a be, 
tiful red, not covered with any tartarous matter. | 
CoRaL Fiery, There are ſeveral places where this fiſhe 
is carried on, as the Perſian-gulf, the Red-ſea, the coaſts 
Africa towards the Baſtian of France, the iſlands of Majorca an 
Corſica, and the coaſts of Provence and Catalonia. 
The method of fiſhing is pretty much the ſame in all places, 
with that uſed at the Baſtion of France, where there is an eſt 
eber, under the direction of a company, and is as fol 
lows: | 
Each boat is manned with ſeyen or eight men, commandel 
by the patron or proprietor ; the caſter throws a machine, which 
performs the office of a caſting net, that tears up the coral fron 
the bottom of the ſea; the other fix manage the boat. This 
| machine is compoſed of two beams tied a-crofs, with a leaden 
weight to preſs them down, To theſe beams is faſtened a gret 
quantity of hemp, looſely twiſted round, among which they mix 
ſome ſtrong nets. V 
The machine, being thus furniſhed, is let down into the ſe, 
and, when the Coral is pretty ſtrongly intangled in the heny 
and the nets, it is drawn up by a rope, which is unwound, at: 
cording to the depth; and which ſometimes requires half a dozen 
boats crew to draw. If the cord happens to break, the fiſhermen 
are in great danger of being drowned. EY 
Before the fiſhers go out, they agree on the price of the Cv 
ral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 4 8. 6d. per pound. 
be time of the Coral fiſhery is from April till July, which, 
when it is over, and in a ſeaſon, uſually amounts to twenty- ue 
quintals of Coral to each boat; this is divided into thirteen patts; 
of which, the patron, or maſter coraller, has four ; the caſte, 
two; and each of the ſix companions, one; the thirteenth 
being reſerved for thg company.  _ 1 
To make artificial Cox AL. Take the horns of a goat, ſcraps 
or ſhave them, reduce them to powder, ſteep them in a ſtrong 
ley made of the aſhes of the*wood of an aſh, fifteen days togr; 
ther; then take it out of the ley, and mix it with cinnabar, di 
ſolved in water; hang it over an eaſy fire till it grow thick, a1 
then, if it have the right colour of Coral, make it into whal 
form or ſaſhion you pleaſe, and poliſh it according to art. 
Another. Take cinnabar well beaten, and apply 2 17 
thereof on a piece of wood well dried and poliſhed, being f. 
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diſtened with ſize ; then poliſh it again, and, for varniſh, rub 
„ over with the white of an egg · : 2 3 n 
= CORRECTION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old 
=. ed woman ſitting upon a bench with a whip in her left 
and, and 2 pen in her right, with which ſhe is correcting a 
ok. Old and croſs-grained, to ſhew that Correction is a pru- 
ent act in him that gives it, and grievous to him that receives 
and therefore ſhe has a rod in one hand, and a pen in the 
ber; the book contains the cauſe of complaint and Correction. 
Paare Giacomo CORTESI, called Borgagnone, born in the 
ear 1605, excelled in battles, died in the year 1675. 
Pietro di COSIMO, born in the year 1441, ſcholar of Co- 
nmo Roſelli, lived at Florence, excelled in painting bacchanals 
ad maſquerades, died in the year 1521, aged eighty years. 
= COSMOGRAPHY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an 
ccient lady in a ſky- coloured ſtarry veſtment, under which is 
another of an earthy colour, ſtanding betwixt two globes, the 
eleſtial on the right ſide, and the terreſtrial on the left; hold- 
s an aſtrolabe in her right-hand, in her left the Roman radius. 
be is ancient, becauſe the derives her pedigree from the creation 
f the world. Her garments denote her participating both of 
eaven and earth, as do the globes, as being the inſtruments, 
ih which ſhe takes the diſtance and magnitude of ſeveral ſtars, 
ud the operations upon earth. > 
BE COSTUME, in painting, as to obſerve the Coſtume, is to 
make every perſon and thing to ſuſtain the proper character; 
ud not only to obſerve the ſtory, but the circumſtances, the ſcene 
f action, the country or place, but to make the habits, arms, 
Wnanners, proportions, and the like to correſpond. _ 


H N Peter COT T ART, an engraver of vaſes, uſed this 


mark. 
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F- 7 John COVAY, who engraved the works of Mr. Vouet, 
Y and others uſed this mark. = 

i COUCH, in painting, is a term. uſed for each lay or impreſ- 
on of colour, either in oil or water; wherewith the painter co- 
eess his canvas, wall, wainſcot, or other matter to be painted. 
bus they ſay, a painting has had its laſt Couch or lay; a 
eng has had two Couches, 3 
= The word is alſo uſed for a lay or impreflion on any thing, to 
Wake it more firm and conſiſtent, or to ſkreen it from the wea- 
ber. Thus paintings are covered with a Couch of varniſh ; a 
Lanvas, to be painted, muſt firſt have two Couches of ſize before 
be colours are laid. Two or three Couches of white lead are 
ad on wood before the Couch of gold is applied. The leather- 
„ | £ on gilders 
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gilders lay a Couch of water and whites of eggs on the lea 
before they apply the leaf-gold or filver. 

'Fhe gold wire-drawers alfo uſe the word Colds, for the 
or ſilver leaf, wherewith they cover the maſs to be gd Y 
vered, before they draw it rough! the 1 Iron, that! is to giveſt 2 Y 
proper thickneſs, 8 1 

The gilders uſe the term Couch for the quantity of god 
filver leaves, applied on the metals in gilding or ſilvering. H 
Couch of gold is but one leaf or two at.moſt ; and each cf 
three, to gild. If the gilding be hatched, there are required u 
eight to twelve Couches ; and only three or four, if it be wii 
out hatching, To ſilver there are required from four to ,oiiR 
Couches, according to the beauty of the work. = PF 

COUNTER- Light, 4 a window or light oppoſite to wih_ 

COUNTER. Jar, thing, which makes it appear to 2. 
advantage; a ſingle Counter-light is ſufficient to n |”: 
the beauty of a fine painting. 55 

 CounTERr-Drawing, in painting, Ne. is the copying 26 
Fan or painting by means of a fine linen cloth, an oiled pax {Rc 
or other tranſparent matter z whereon the iirokes, appears 
through, are followed and traced with a pencil, with or with 
colour. Sometimes Counter-drawing is done on glaſs, and vi 
frames or nets divided into ſquares with ſilk, or with thread; alli 
alſo by means of inſtruments invented for the purpoſe, as they 
K allelogram CR : If 
CounTen- Proof, in rolling- pr printing, a print taken of 
from another freſh printed; which, by being paſſed through tk 
preſs, gives the figure of the former, but inverted. 

To CounTER-prove, is to paſs a deſign in black lead, on 
chalk, through the preſs, after having moiſtened, with a ſpon 
both that and the paper on which the Counter. proof is to K 
taken. 

COWSLIPS, to paint them in miniature, it muſt be abb 
that they are of four or five colours, namely, of a very pale put 
ple, of gridelin, of white and yellow. 
| The purple, for painting thoſe of that colour, muſt be mak 

with ultramarine, carmine, and white ; obſerving to diminil 
the quantity of the Jatter, when you are ſhading. 

Thoſe of a gridelin colour muſt be painted with a light lite 
a very little ultramarine, and a great deal of Chite; - and ſhade 
with the ſame, but darker. . 

The white ſort muſt be done with white Whine, and ſhade Y 
with black and white ftrokes. | 

The eye of theſe three ſorts of Cowflips, which is in the ford 
of a ftar, muſt be dane with maſticote, and ſhaded with gam. 
booge ; and in the midſt of it a ſmall round of bladder gre 
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_—_ Thc yellow Cowſlip muſt be done with maſticote, ſhaded with 
i mbooge and umber. BE hu F 

ze buds, the leaves, and the ſtems muſt be verditer mixed 
in a little maſticote, and finiſhed with iris green; with this 
ne colour the ribs and veins on the leaves muſt be expreſſed, 
eiehtening the lights of the largeſt with maſticote. 
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ries, in ſixty-eight plates, dated in different years 
e. p. ſignifies Cornelius Pulemburgh pinxit, John Bron- 
Shorts inc. | 


ter to the Duke of Savoy. His mark is ſometimes L. C. 
X with a winged dragon, and the year 1509; at other 
times his mark is two little Gothic ſhields, or with the mark, 
or L. V. G. He engraved in wood and copper. | 
Jo make CRAYONS or paſtils, of which there are different 
EE mthods. Some direct to take plaiſter of Paris or alabaſter cal- 
WET cined, and of the colour of which you intend to make your 


; 5 Crayons, a ſufficient quantity; to grind them firſt aſunder, and 
WE then together, and with a little water to make them into paſte; 
WE then to roll thern with your hand, upon the grinding-ſtone, into 


| 5 long pieces like black - lead pencils, and then to dry them mode- 
WE rately in the air; which, when they are to be uſed, are to be 


„ ſcraped or ſhaved to a point like a common pencil. — Thus 
(WS Crayons may be made of what colour you pleaſe, fitting them 
bor the faces of men, women, landſcapes, clouds, ſun-beams, 


buildings, and ſhadows. 8 

Another way. Take tobacco- pipe clay, and temper it with 
alttle water with what colour you pleaſe, making ſeveral, ac- 
We cording to the heights of colours you would make uſe of, which 
mix with the ſaid robacco-pipe clay, fo much as the clay will 


$ with a feather dipped in ſallet-oil, and let them dry thoroughly; 
* by which means they will work free and eaſy. 


W rolled it up into a Crayon, and dried it with a moderate heat, 
and, when it was thoroughly dry, he made it very warm, and 
ben dipped it into linſeed oil; and, being thoroughly ſoaked, he 
„ drew with it, and, rubbing it with his finger, it would not rub 
but, nor any part of it ſtir; and he believes all the reſt of the co- 
bours may be made to have the ſame quality; and adds, he 
W doubts not but the German maſters and others of the low Dutch 
had that art, he having, by him, drawings in Crayons of Golt- 

f N 8 Zius 
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Michas! COXIS, his mark on certain Arabian ſto- 


1 | 0 Luke Jan CRANOGIO, or Luke Van CRAEN, pain- 


S | bear; work all well together, form them into Crayons, and ſet 
them to dry for uſe. Before they are guite dry, rub them over 


Mr. Brown tells us, that he has taken yellow oker burnt, and 


— 
ius andoothets, which were extremely neat, and would not, Nen 
out, being ſtrong, and like oil- painting. 8 q 


The manner of laying the ground fleſh-colour * a face 1 K "mn itſel 
a 


gorought upon with CRAYONs. The beſt way, ſays Mr, Brow, wo. 
is to colour the paper that you intend to draw on with a cam. on 
tion or fleſh-colour, near the'complexion of the party you inten 

to draw after; and to cover the whole paper with the ſame com. the. 


plexion, which is made of ceruſs, meny, and yellow oker gro ARE hall 
with a little gum arabic. When you prepare them, make: ce 
good parcel of various complexions together, it being not wort RG 
while to make one at a time.—This ground colour muſt be lai 
on with a wet ſponge, but let the colour be ſo bound with gun, 
that it will not ſtir trom the paper by rubbing with your tinge WR wal 
on it. | | | | | * 
When this ground is dry, then ſketch or draw the firſt rowh 
draught with coal; that being as you would have it, draw ove 
the fame line again more perfectly with red chalk ; then, with 
your ſeveral Crayons, you are to rub in your colours firſt ; then, 
with your fingers, you are to ſweeten and mix them together, 
ſcumbling them one into another, after the manner of the ol 
painters. And, becauſe many times the Crayons will not ſharpen 
to ſo good a point as black or red chalk, you muſt be extremeh 
careful to cloſe and finiſh all your work at laſt with red and black 
chalk, which you may ſharpen at your pleaſure. 
There is another ordinary way of drawing in Crayons on blu 
paper; the ground colours are to be rubbed in firſt with a pen- 
cil, and afterwards with a ſtubbed pencil or your finger. And, 
if you pleaſe, you may work upon parchment exceeding neat 
and curious. 915 Re SET 
Of the making of CRAYONS for dry colouring. The uſed 
Crayons for dry colouring is ſo neceſſary in taking off views and 
roſpects, and there are ſo few Crayons that are good of the ſort, 
that I think the way of making them a neceſſary article to be 
known to every one, who is a lover of drawing and painting, 
bite. As for white, we have no occaſion of any other that 
that of white ſoft chalk, which ſhould be ſawed into lengths d 


an inch and an half or two inches. When you have ſawed out | ; 
your Crayons of chalk, which ſhould be at moſt a quarter of a 2 
inch thick, round off the corners with a penknife, and point 1 
them by drawing your penknife upwards from the place where 8 
the point is ta be. You ought to have a dozen or two of thel . 
to lie in a little caſe by themſelves, or they will be diſcoloured RE le 
by the others. 1 
Tell. Vellows come next, which ſhould be divided into fou * 


or hve degrees of colour. | 


1ſt Yellow, Take ſome grounds of ſtarch and flower of 2 
| | | one, 


* 


bg 
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bon, fix them well with a knife upon a poliſhed marble, ſo 
chat they produce the colour of ſtraw, or a yellow as will ſhew 
ſelf faintly 3 then pour a little milk to them, or alittle pale ale- 
ort, till the colour become like a paſte; then ſpread the paſte 
on a ſmooth piece of chalk, with a broad knife, till it is about 
me third part of an inch thick, and let it lie till it is half dry 
ten, with a ſharp knife, cut it in lengths of an inch and an 
SS half, about the fourth part of an inch wide, and roll it thin be- 
WE cwcen two little pieces of board, till they are round like a ftraw, 
. ad point them as I have directed for the chalk. If you pleaſe, 
ST you may uſe ground chalk inſtead of grounds of ſtarch, 
2d yellow. It is made of yellow oker, ground well with fair 
Vater, and then dried and beat. Mix this with ground chalk, 
nin ſuch quantity as it will be a little deeper than the former co- 
dur, and mix them up with pale ale-wort, in which a little 
= white ſugar-candy may be diſſolved ; and make theſe Crayons as 
WE the former. ; | | 
2 yellow. Grind yellow oker with water, with a ſtone and. 
WS muller, and, when it is dry, beat it very fine, and make it into 
WE paſtils or Crayons, with pale ale-wort, or ſize made with glo- 
= ver's leather, boiled in water until it comes to a jelly; uſe it as 
before directed, and roll the paſtils between two boards. 


44h yellow. Take Engliſh pink, grind it as the former with 
Vater, and, when it is dry, beat it fine, and mix it with a very 
little ground chalk, till it is deeper than the former colour; then 
put to it ſome wort of pale ale, ſtir all well together, and 
make it into paſtils or Crayons, by rolling in the foregoing man- 
mer. 28 J ; | 
FJch yellow. Engliſh pink is to be ground as the former, and 
to be made in paſtils or Crayons, by itſelf, with pale ale-wort. 
= 6th yellow. Dutch pink is to be uſed as the former, and 
mixed with pale ale-wort or milk, and to be rolled and dried. 
= 7th yellow. Orpiment is one the moſt poiſonous colours that 
can be uſed ; however, it is one of the moſt beautiful fort, and 
next to orange colour. This muſt have a little ground chalk 
WE mixed with it, well tempered together, and made up with pale 
WE ale-wort, with a little gum dragon diſſolved in it; and roll them 
upinto paſtils, as you did the former. 1 
= Orange-colours. 1 orange-colour, Take yellow orpiment, 
mis it with pale ale-wort, and, when it is in " roll it, and 
make it into paſtils or Crayons. 5 
2d orange- colour. Take orpiment and red lead, let the red 
dead be very finely ground in water, and dried; then mix a little 
W of this with your orpiment, till you have the colour you deſire ; 
uud putting in it ſome ale-wort, wherein ſome gum dragon has 
5 | deen 
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been diſſolved, make into a paſte, and roll it into paſtil q 
Crayons. © ITT) 5 5 77 8 ECTS | | 
3d orange-colour. Take Engliſh pink, grind it well, wy 
put to it as much vermilion as will make it of the colour you de. 
fire z mix theſe up with ale-wort that has been boiled till is à 
more glutinous than ordinary, and make it into paſtils or Cry. 
ons, as before. 5 5 
4th orange: colour. Take Engliſh pink finely ground, an 
put to it as much red lead well ground, as will make it agreeable 
to your deſign ; mix theſe well with ale-wort boiled to a thickneh 
and make them into Crayons. _ 
th orange-colour. Take ſome Dutch pink well ground, 
and mix it with ſome red lead finely powdered, to the colour yo 
want; then, with ale-wort or milk, make it into a paſte, an 
make it into paſtils as before. | | 
Note, In the mixture of theſe colours, obſerve, that they hay 
as many different ſhades as poſſible. 
_ Reds. 1ſt red. Take red lead, grind it well with water; 'Y 
then dry it and beat it to a fine powder, and put to it ſome chalk Ne-w. 
or white lead finely ground to brighten it; mix this with ale- Wi 
wort, wherein a little gum dragon has been boiled; make it into 
2 paſte, and roll it into Crayons, Of this your paſtils ſhould by 
made, fome deeper, others paler... | 5 
2d red. Take red lead, and grind it well with a marble and 
muller, make it into a paſte with ale-wort, in which gum dia- 
gon has been boiled. . 1 5 
| 36 red. Red oker wants no preparation, but ſawing, as di- 
rected for chalk, in the firſt article. ds 
4th red. Take vermilion ground fine, and mix it with ſome 
fine chalk, or white lead, well pulveriſed; divide the compoſ- 
tion into three parts, and, by adding more of the white to ons 
than another, you may make three different colours; then put 
ale-wort boiled thick to each, and make them ſeverally into 
paſte, and then into paſtils. _ Gt I 
5th red. Take vermilion, grind it well, and mix it with ale- Nate 
wort, that has been boiled to a thickneſs with gum dragon, til 
it is a paſte; then roll it into Crayons or paſtils. 
th red. Take ſome good lake, well ground with water upon 
a marble, and, when it is well dried and powdered, divide it 
into three parcels, and mix with each as much chalk or white 
lead ground fine, as will make them of different colours ; work 
them ſeverally into paſte ; then roll them into paſtils or Crayons. 
7th red. Take fine lake, and reduce it to as fine a powder à 
you can with water, and when it is dry, and again finely pow- 
dered, mix it with ale-wort, make it into a paſte, and roll it 
into Crayons. hos " 
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och red. Take Indian red well ground with water, and dry 
le the other colours; then mix it with ale- wort that has been 
tea to n thickneſs with gum dragon. This alone will be a 
5 try ſtrong colour; but tg make it of different ſhades you muſt 
it with white, each parcel ſo as to be ſhades to one another; 
en make them ſeverally into paſtilss. | 
ch red. Take roſe-pink, and cut it into the ſhape of Cray- 
, vichout any preparation. Carmine is too dear for them; 
WE: twelve pennyworth would make but a ſmall Crayon, 
_ ?.rpls. iſt purple. Take rofe-pink fincly ground and pow- 
red; mix it well with a little ſanders blue, till the powder ap- 
ess of the colour you deſire; then make it into a paſte with ale- 
ort, thickened with gum dragon, and roll it into Crayons. 
= 2d purple. Take lake finely ground and waſhed, add to it as 
och blue bice as you think convenient to make it of a reddiſh 
ple, and you ſhould vary this in two or three manners, each 
Wo hter than the other; in the lighter ſorts, put a ſufficient quan- 
Wy of chalk or white lead ground fine, and mix them up with 
e. wort boiled to.a thickneſs with gum dragon; then roll them 
oo paſtils. | 308 SY 
B x ner Take ſome lake well ground, and to it add as 
uch Pruſſian blue as will make it of the colour you intend ; mix 
Whoſe well together in different parcels, making ſome more in- 
ining to red than the others; and, to make the fainteſt purple of 
em, add ſome chalk, ground at your diſcretion, and make them 
eerally into paſte, with ale-wort thickened by boiling ; then 
Wnto paſtils as before directed, _ Co es 
Blues. 1 blue. Blue bice is the lighteſt blue colour uſed, and 
Wnuſt be well ground with fair water on a fine marble, and, when 
Wit is dry, reduce it again to a powder; then lay it in four parcels, 
nd put to three of them, in different proportions, ſome chalk 
Wer white lead ground, ſo that, when mixed, each may be lighter 
an the other; mix theſe ſeparately with ale-wort, thickened 
With ſcraps of glover's leather; wp when they are made in a 
Waſte to your mind, make them into paſtils, and the fourth part 
Wo! the blue bice muſt be made up by itſelf in the ſame manner. 
d blue. Take verditer well ground on a fine marble, lay it 
a four parcels, and mix one of them purely with a thin fize, made 
. of white glover's ſhreds and ale-wort; and the other three parts 
I with ſeveral proportions of chalk or white lead well ground, 
4 0 as to make ſhades to one another; make theſe into paſte wich 
Wale-wort, thickened with gum-dragon, and then into Crayons, 
8 30 blue. Take ſome Pruſſian blue well ground, and lay it in four 
aaccels on your marble, and with three of them mix ſome chalk 
or white lead well ground to make them of different degrees of 


colour, and the fourth muſt be alone. Make the three mixed 
. colours 
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them to paſtes; then make them into paſtils. 


made of willow. Have at leaſt a dozen or two of theſe, forbl nix 


_ chalk or white lead, to make it in different colours, that is lig ten! 


will lo diffolve the verdigreaſe, that the liquor will be of a fine 


colours into paſte with pale ale-wort boiled till it thickets; wi 
the plain colour muſt be made into a paſte with ſome ale- xy ; 
boiled, and thickened with white ſhavings of leather from wi 

glovers. Make all theſe into paſtils. = 


4ꝗc4h blue. Take rock indigo well ground with water on a u = 1 
ble, dry it and powder it again; then divide it into parcels a, fi 
fore, and, with two or three parts of them, mix different propyl 


tions of ground chalk or white lead ground, to make them de 
or paler; and one part muſt be the ſimple colour. Put ot, ar 
mixed colours ſome ale-wort thickened with boiling, and m $ E mak 


As for the plain indigo, mix it with ale-wort thickened by bi. |iere: 
ing with glover's ſhreds of white leather, then make it iy Mn tt 
Crayons. 1 855 == 
Blacks. 1ſ black. The black that is commonly uſed ai 
Crayon, is charcoal cut into lengths; the ſofteſt and beſt is ttyl 


and white are a great deal more uſed than any other colour, ¶ ow 
2d black. Take ivory black ground very fine with comnn ze 
water; add to it a very little ground indigo; for a bluiſh caſt wil chic 


_enliven the black, and help that deadneſs, which a plain blat 3 trait 


always carries with it. 
Browns. Iiſt brown. Take, for a light brown, ſome fuller WM 
earth, grind it well with water, and mix with it ſome groul had 


or darker, as you think proper; mix this up with pale ale-yat 
boiled thick, and have at leaſt four ſorts of it. 3, 
2d brown. Take ſome Spaniſh brown ground very well, a 
mix with it ſome ſuller's- earth, to make it lighter, for the Spanilt 
brown is a dak colour of itſelf; and, when you have made u 
mixture, you may put to ſome part of it a little chalk or whit flo 
lead ground in different proportions, to have them of differnt ¶ Net of 
ſhades: Theſe are for the lighter browns ; and mix them ſe eto 
rally in paſtes with a light ſize of fiſh glue, or ifin-glaſs and w WR "Pte! 
ter, and ſome of them with pale ale-wort boiled thin, or did boi 
water-gruel boiled with gum-dragon; then make them im 
Crayons. 2 855 ay 0 — 
34 brown. Take Spaniſh brown ground fine, and ſome India i fever 
red; mix them well together, and to them put ſome pale i N 
wort, till they become a paſte, You may make ſome of then {WW to tt 
as. with chalk, or white lead ground; then roll them in Bp then 
aſtils. | | 8 . 
F Greens. 1ſt green. Take ſome verdigreafe, boil it in ſu WW em 
vinegar, and, when it boils, add a little tartar powdered, wic E mad 


lour; then ſet the liquor in little gallipots expoſed to the air, * 
3 1 | V 
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will dry the colour, and then it will diſſolve in common water. 
This may be taken with as much warm ale-wort as will cover 


ound white chalk, as much as you think fit. 
2d Green. Take diſtilled verdigreaſe ground with vinegar on 


WE marble, waſh it well with water; the manner of which is, to 


row the verdigreaſe into water, and in half a minute to pour off 
oe water into a cup, and let it ſettle ; then pour the water from 
Wt, and waſh it __ in the ſame way; and, when this is dry, 
make it into paſtils with ale wort. 85 

Za Green. Take verdigreaſe prepared as before, finely pow- 


3 ell ground, to make varieties of colour; mix all theſe with 
aale ale-wort boiled to a thickneſs. 
L ur theſe well together upon a marble, and, when they are well 
powdered, make them into a paſte, and roll them up with a ſoft 
e and oil into the ſhape of Crayons, or with pale ale-wort or 


B ſtrained and boiled with ſome gum- dragon. 


ink well ground; mix them in parcels, and prepare them in 
bades to one another, then make them into paſtes, and roll 
em into paſtils. You may have five or fix ſorts of theſe. 
Note, The liquid you uſe to make them into paſtils, muſt be 
ale. wort boiled a little thick. 5 
bth Green. Take rock indigo ground very fine with water 


into parcels on the marble; and to ſome of them put a little 
ſower of brimſtone in greater or leſſer quantities; to others flow- 
er of brimſtone and Dutch pink mixed, ſo that you may have vari- 
ey of colours. When you have thus made the different ſhades you 
tend, then make them into paſtes with ale- wort thickened b 
boiling with white glover's ſhreds of leather, or a little gum-dra- 
eos; and roll them into Crayons. 


We ſeveral parcels, as much Dutch pink as you think fit, to make 
Be Jour greens of various ſhades ; when theſe are well mixed, put 
o them ſome ale-wort thickened by boiling, with which make 
4 them into paſtes; then roll them into paſtils. „„ 


0 4 common which are bought at ſhops, is becauſe they are generally 
aß Dade too Riff with gums, and fo will hardly touch the paper; 


4 8 all theſe will work freely, and expreſs the ſeveral colours you 
dellre. N 5 


Vor. I, M The 


t and will diſſolve the green; then make it into paſtils, with 


eered; and mix it with a little Pruſſian blue in ſeveral proportions. 
Wn the lighteſt ſorts, put a little white, or the brighteſt yellow | 


4th Green. Take indigo well ground, and ſome Engliſh pink; 


Wick water-gruel ; but, when you uſe water- gruel, it muſt be 


5th Green. Take blue bice ground fine, add to it ſome Dutch 


on a marble, and, when it is dry, beat it fine again; then divide it 


7th Green. Grind rock indigo with water, and put to it, in 


W Note, The reaſon why theſe paſtils are better than thoſe in 
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me reaſon why you are to make five or fix ſhades of each cy 
lour is, becaufe we cannot mix any when we uſe them; whe, Wl 
as in ail-painting, and painting in water-colours, we can mat, Wl 
what mixtures we pleaſe in an inſtant: And when we are abu i 
any painting or drawing in Crayons, which happens to have: 
— variety of colours in it, we ought to have every fort of q. 
ur that can be thought on. 
Note, Theſe colours ſhould be kept in a box partitioned, 
every ſort by itſelf. e 
With all theſe you will be compleatly furniſhed ; and, wha 
you go out to take any view, have one of every ſort in a lit 
box, to carry in your pocket. 
The paper which you ſhould uſe on this occaſion, ſhould b 
Venice rough paper, almoſt like our whited brown paper, « 
even the whited brown paper ſold at every chandler's ſhop; th 
ſifter it is, the better; that which they call cap-paper is the bel, 
as you will find by experience, for upon ſuch the colours eaſily 
diſtribute themſelves. And by this means you may take figurs 
in their proper colours as you ſee them, for you may match the 
colours as they appear with the Crayons you have by you ; and, 
as the Crayons are dry, they will not alter their colour, where 
as the wetted colours will appear deeper when they are wet, than 
when they are dry, which will deceive the eye of a young be 
ginner, . FE | 
Remember, when you uſe theſe Crayons, that you point then 
from the bottom upwards, and make not the points too ſhar, 
except in the white chalk, the red oker, and the charcoal. 
Lou may make a pretty drawing on blue paper, with only 
chalk and charcoal ; the ſtrong lights and the dark ſhades make 
a fine contraſt, and a pleaſant appearance in a drawing. 
CREDIT, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by one at mani 
eſtate, nobly cloathed, having a gold chain about his neck, witd 
a merchant's book of accounts indorſed on the cover, Solutus 
omni fcenore, free from all intereſt, and a griffin below.— Hs 
age ſhews that he may have credit, as does his ſenator's gown; 
the gold chain ſeems to command credit; the motto ſignihes true 
credit; the griffin was in great credit amongſt the ancients, and 
uſed for a ſymbol of ſafe cuſtody, and therefore intimates, thata 
perſon ſhould have a watchful eye over his ſtock, if he meanst 
et credit 5 x 
CRIMSON, a very beautiful colour much uſed in paint 
Carmine is the moſt beautiful Crimſon known ; but it is necellar 
that the buyer be informed, that there are ſeveral ſorts of it ſom? 
darker and ſome much coarſer than others, and therefore it ſhould 
never be bought by candle-light, unleſs of ſuch in whom one i! 
confide; for between the beſt and the worſt there is ten {hills 
We : 4. 
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n +4 difference; nay, indeed all the money an ounce will 
que that which i bad will ſpoil the work, 

I tranſparent CRIMSON. A liquid colour, not much inferior 
bb carmine itſelf, may be made of the raſpings of braſil wood, fold 
. the dry-ſalters, and at ſome colour-ſhops. © 

To make this tranſparent Crimſon colour, boil an ounce of the 
n pings of braſil wood in twelve ounces of pale ſtale bear and a 
WE }ittle alum, till the colour of the liquor is as ſtrong as you pleaſe z 
BS which you may diſcover by dipping into it a flip of white paper; 
and, when this colour is as you would have it, and it is cold, paſs 


; it through a linen cloth, and put the clear liquor into à bottle for 


WT ufe. If you would bring this colour to a body, take ox blood 
and dry it, till it can be reduced to a powder, which, being mix- 
eld with it, will give a colour, which will not be much inferior to 
a a middling fort of carmine. FF" IM AL 
414 CRIMSON colour from Mr. Boyle. Take the fruit of the 
berry- bearing ſpinach, which every gardener about London 
knows; preſs them, and you will have a beautiful red-coloured 
WS juice from them; boil this and put about a fourth part of alum to 
it, when you pour it into the veſſel where it is to cool, and it will 
make as fine a colour as any others that are noted, and for a 


EE ſmall expence, for it will grow any where; and, in one bunch of 
the fruit, there are feeds enough to ſow two or three roods of 


ground. | 


WE duces an elegant red colour, equal to a tincture of carmine ; then 


pour it on alum, and it is fit for uſe, where carmine ſhould be 


ulſed in waſhing of prints; for it is a fine tranſparent red. 


4 grains of cochineal bruiſed into a gallypot, and as many drops 
of tartar-ley as will juſt wet it, and make it give forth its colour; 


band immediately add to it half a ſpoonful of water, or more if the 
colour be yet too deep, and you will have a delicate purple liquor 
sor tincture. Then take a bit of alum, and with a knife ſcrape 


very finely a very little of it into the tincture, and this will take 


ey 


ve away the purple colour, and make it a delicate Crimſon. Strain 
nd WE this through a fine cloth into a clean gallypot, and uſe it as ſoon 
ta WWE 25 you can; for this is a colour that always looks moſt noble, 
to 


Y when ſoon made uſe of, but will decay, if it ſtand long. 2 
= Ho dye a common or ſlight CRIMSON, For one pound of wool- 
len take two ounces of alum ; two ounces of white tartar ; one 
5 , : 

= ounce of aqua-fortis, tempered with half an ounce of Eng- 
I liſh tin; a pound of madder, and a quarter of a pound of blue 
= wood. Boil the ſtuffs well in this liquor, then let them cool and 
Y Tinſe them out. 1 


The red beet- root, baked with a little ſtrong vinegar, pro- 


A CRIMSON colour for waſhing prints, &c. Put thirty or forty | 


To finiſh the dye, Put into the liquor a quarter of a pound 
| M 2 3 


— 3 
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of blue wood, three ounces of pot · aſhes, and ſtir the ſtuffs 1 
briſkly in it. This dye looks very well, and may ſerve for ln (nn 
Kuffs, and ſuch as are deſigned for linings, and that are kept un 
ſwyeat, wet, and weather; but it quickly fades. | =. 
To dye a very fine CRiMs0N, For ſixteen pounds of woell, (RR 

ſtuffs, boil twelve gallons of water, or rather more; to which du 
in ſixteen handfuls of wheaten bran; let it ſtand a night to ſetii 
ſtirring it very well, and in the morning pour off the clear liquy, 
or rather ſtrain it, that it may be perfectly clear. 

Mix one half of this liquor with as much clean water, that th 
ſtuffs or wool may be worked commodiouſly in it. 

Boil this mixed liquor, and put into it one pound of alum, ani 
half a pound of tartar ; boil theſe very well, and then put in the 
goods, and boib them for two hours, keeping them ſtirring (che. 
cially if they are made of wool) from top to bottom continual, 

To finith it. Boil the rethainder of the bran and water wit 
an equal quantity or rather more fair water, and, when it boi 
apace, put in four ounces of cochineal, and two ounces of pure 
white tartar powdered ; ſtirring it about, and taking care hati 
ne.ther runs over; or boils too faſt ; and, when it is very well bol. 

ed, put in your ware, and ſtir it about till you find that it has i. 
ken the dye equally every-where; then cool and rinſe it out, 

To dye a natural or lively CRIMSON, Firſt wet the goods wel, 
and, for every pound of ſtuff to make the ſuds, uſe two ounce 

and an half of tempered aqua-fortis 5 three ounces and an half a 
tartar ; an ounce and an half of cochineal ; and eight ounces d 
alum z boil the ware with all theſe for half an hour, let them coo, 
and 11nſe them out. | W 

TT finiſh the dye. Boil four ounces of cochineal, three ounce 

of ſtarch, three ounces of white tartar, and half an ounce of white 
arſenic together for a quarter of an hour; then put in the good 
and Jet them boil for above half an hour, or till they have taken 
the dye well and equally. 


To dye filk a CRiMsON. The ſilk having been prepared u 
before directed, allow an ounce and an half of cochineal to ever) 
pound of filk, pound it to powder, and pals it through a hair fie; 

then put it into the remaining pail of liquor laſt mentioned, and 
hang it over the fire again; then with the liquor put it into! 
braſs kettle, and cover it very cloſe that no duſt may get in 
Hang it over the fire again, and add to it an ounce and an half d 

| white arſenic, and two ounces and an half of tartar, both reduc- 
ed to a fine powder; boil them together for a quarter of an hou! 
then take it off the fire, and let it ſtand a very little while, and Z 
then put in the filk, ſtirring it about very well, that the colo 
may not be variegated, when the liquor is cold; then wring dn We 
the filk, and, if it is not tinged enough, hang the dye over the ws | 
T agal , 
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4 * and, aſter the filk has been beaten, put it in again as before. 
ES © When the ſilk is dyed, you muſt in the firſt place rinſe it out 
hot ſuds, made by putting half a pound of Venice ſoap, in pro- 


9 portion to every pound of ſilk; let it be diſſolved in it, and after- 
wards put the 11 into cold river water; then beat it upon a block 


nnd hang it to dry; then ſpread it abroad, wound and managed 
1 er to 0 444 and it will be a very beautiful Crimſon. 
If you would dye Crimſon from a violet ground, you may al- 
N ys abate one third part of the.quantity of the ingredients; that 
s, a pound of filk ſo grounded will not require above an ounce of 
Wcochineal, as much of arſenic, and two ounces of tartar, 

= To dye filk a dove CRIMSON. - The filk having been alumed, 
Bs above directed, clean rinſed, and hung upon poles, take a ket- 
Wc; ſcour it very clean, fill it with water, and to each pound of 


them for an hour; then rinſe the filk out, wring it, and dry it. 


er of different colours, by taking the colours better in one place 
ban in another; and, for that reaſon, it muſt be put in when the 
liquor is no more than lukewarm. V : 

5 To dye a CRIMSON with erſeille. Fill a clean kettle with fair 
Vater, and allow three quarters of a pound of orſeille to every 
vound of ſilk; ſtir the ſilk about in it and wring it out; then add 
= quarter of a pound of alum, and a handful of white arſenic to 
every pound of filk. e +l; 5 
Let the ſilk lie in this liquor a whole night, the next morning. 
vring it out carefully and dry it, afterwards take two ounces of 


s {Wcochineal, two ounces of galls, and two ounces of gum, and a 
it little turmeric to. every pound of {ilk ; put in the filk and boil it 


3 Wor two hours; then put-in alittle zepſie, let the ſilk lie in it all 
Wight, and next morning rinſe-it and dry it according to art. 


* * 
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ery clean kettle, then put four, ounces of pot-aſhes, and four 


ez Liſſolve them very well ; then the boiled and alumed ſilk, being 
ert well rinſed from the alum, muſt be ſtirred about in it and 
o Voiled, then wrung out and rinſed and beaten; then to every 
n; WE ound of ſilk take twelve ounces of galls, which boil two hours, 
f of nd then let them cool for two hours, and afterwards lay the ſilk 


ring, rinſe, beat, and dry it. 


Neat it very well, then ſtir it about in the ſame liquor in which 
| the orange colour is dyed, and ſo you will have a fine iſabella 
| imſon.— Then rinſe, wring, and beat it well, and lay it in the 


1 gall 


lil put a ounce of cochineal ; ſtir the ſilk in the liquor, and boil 
You muſt take ſpecial care that the filk is not party- coloured 


To aye.ſilk an orange CRIMSON, Put clean rain water into a 


unces of orleans; rain them through a ſieve into the kettle, and - 


o ſoak in it for three or four hours; after which take it out, - 


Joche ll an iſabella CRimson. Prepare the ſilk, rinſe aud 
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melting pot, in a furnace, to calcine, and burn off the ſulphur; 


and, when dry, powder them again; repeat this eight times, an 


_ filings of iron in aqua regia, and let the ſolution ſtand three daj 


cus martis. 
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gall ſuds, which the orange has before been in for three or u 
Hours; and afterwards rinſe and dry it very well. 1 

- If you have no orange ſuds, take for every pound of ſilk 1» { 
ounce of orleans, half an ounce of pot-aſhes, and dye it ther 
like the orange, then gall it, rinſe and dry it. > * 
- - The CROCUS Flawer, is of two colours, the yellow and ty 


blue or purple. 3 | ; ; 
To paint the yellow Crocus, take maſticote and gall-ſtont, 3 
| ſhaded with gamboge and gall-ſtone, expreſſing three lines a du 
rays on the outſide of the leaf, ſeparate from, and parallel toc; MZ ed 
other, with biſtre and pure lake, which muſt be ſcumbled in > 
the ſtrokes of the ground or leaf; and the inſides of the lea ed 
muſt be all yello ww. nf | F 


For the purple Crocus, lay on carmine, mixed with a little. 
tramarine and white, expreſſing deep purple ſtripes on ſome « RE # 
the leayes, as you did for the yellow, and on others only r- wh 
veins. 1 b 2.1, R e I 
© The feed of both ſorts is yellow, and muſt be done with ori 
ment and gall-ſtone; for the ſtalk, lay on white, and ſhade yit 
black, mixed with a little green 0 5 
The green of this flower is a pale verditer, ſhaded with bla. 
„ 3 ono 0H 54s * 
- CRocvs marti, a chemical preparation uſed by the glaſs-m Wi 
kers to give a red eolour to glaſs. | = 
The glaſs-makers prepare this themſelves, and have five win 
of doing it. The Arft is this: Take filings of iron, mix then 
with three parts of powdered brimſtone, and keep them in: 


let them ſtand four hours in this ſtate, then take them out, 0 * 
when cold, powder and ſift them, and put the powder ino: yk 
crucible, which lute over, and fet it in the leer of the furnace We = 
fifteen days or more; it will then be of a reddiſh purple, and mu 
be Sept for-afe.= 209 5 277 ot gng wn | 

The ſecond way of making this, is by ſprinkling filings of im 
with ftrong vinegar, and ſetting them in the ſun to dry; whel 
dry, powder and fift them, and wet them again with vineg# 


then powder the whole, and ſift it fine for uſe. . 
Tze third way, is to uſe aqua - fortis inſtead of vinegar, in t 
ſame manner. Ny 


The fourth way, which is the beſt of all, is this: To diſſolt 


in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped, ſhaking it about at times; then evo 
rate the liquor gently, and there will remain a moſt valuable C 


7 „ 


The method of making CRocus veneris. Take as much #5 wy 


1 3 you pleaſe, add to it its weight of green verdigreaſe, and as much 
| :rmoniac fixed and fuſile; pound the whole well together, and 
1 dry them over the fire in a large iron ſhovel ; then into the ſhovel 
= | pour ley of urine, and make the whole boil till the ley be intirely 


| 9 conſumed; then put on more of the ſame ley, boil it again till 


dme ley be conſumed as before, and repeat this a third time. 

WW Then pound or grind this mixture, and put it into a reverbe- 
0 ratory that it may calcine well; then pound it again till it is re- 
duced to an impalpable powder, and put it into an earthen glaz- 
e pot; pour upon the ſame ley of urine, wherein you diſſolve 
tit, viz. to each pound of ley put four ounces of ſal armoniac fix- 
ed and fuſile. : EET | 
Then boil the whole over a gentle fire in aſhes for the ſpace 


c 
k, E 


4 of a quarter of an hour; then decant off that ley into ſome pro- 
per veſſel, for that will contain the tincture of the XS uſtum, and 


3 3 | of the green, which it has extracted. | 
hben put more ley upon the [ten and boll it a quarter of an 


WE hour more over the ſame fire; then decant off that ley to the 


= former : Continue thus to water it with freſh ley, and decant it 
i ; ter. 


1 brown paper; then evaporate three quarters over a gentle 
fire. N = 

put the remainder into a alembic, with the helm or head on, 
and the receiver, and diſtil till it be dry; then will you find, at 
the bottom of the alembic, a Crocus veneris of a very wonder- 
ful virtue for colouring glaſs, &c. 3 
Another eaſy way of making CRocus veneris. Take of copper 
BE ſimply calcined one part, of ſulphur vivum eight parts; powder 
them well, and mix them together in a large crucible; ſet it 


£ | into a coal fire in a little furnace, ſtirring the matter continually 


nation five or fix times, then caſt it thus refined into an iron pan 


= of boiling water; tir it often with a ftick, while the calx de- 

= ſcends to the bottom; then, the water being ſettled and clear, eva- 

borate the whole. and you will find at the bottom of the veſſel a 
= Crocus veneris very fine and red. 


zZ ployed by king Charles I. to copy ſeveral pieces in Italy, and hav- 


i . . bo . 
as leave of the ſtate of Venice to copy the famous Madona of 


W Raphael, in St. Mark's Church, he performed the taſk fo ad- 
= mMirably well, that he is ſaid to have put a trick upon the Ita- 
lions, by leaving his picture there inſtead of the original; which 
laſt he brought away with that celerity and caution, that, tho' 


FT off to the former, as long as it will extract any ley from the mat - 


Then take all theſe tinctured leys, and filtre them through 


B with an iron rod, till the ſulphur be conſumed ; repeat this ope- 


= Mr. CROSS, was a famous copier in the reigns of king 
A Charles I. and Charles II. A ſtory goes of him, that, being em- 
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ſeveral meſſengers were ſent after tim, he had got fo much ty 

ſtart of them, that he carried the piece dexterouſly off. 
CRUCIBLE. Theſe veſſels, ſo much uſed by aſſayers, te 


are beſt made of pure and well waſhed clay, with an admixtur 
of the pureſt ſand- powder of flint, or the powder of other broke 


Crucibles, which have already ſuſtained a great fire, and are ve 
clear; they are formed in wooden or braſs moulds, divided Ion. 
gitudinally into two parts, and to be disjoyned, or put togetbet 
again, at pleaſure. For this purpoſe alſo a broad iron ring i 
adapted to the outſide of the mould in ſuch a manner, that the 
two ſides are kept firmly together while this ring is on, and fil 
aſunder as ſoon as it is taken ; this mould however gives onh 
the outer ſhape of the Crucible, its cavity muſt be made by! 
peſtle or other ſuch inſtrument. e 
When theſe veſſels are to be made, the ring is put upon the 
mould, and the whole ſet upon a ſtrong ſupport; then the ca. 
ty of the mould is to be filled with the matter very iff ; this 
to be preſſed down firſt with the fingers or with a ſtick, makin 
a hollow in the middle, and leaving the edges of the matter abox 
the ſides of the mould; then apply to this hollow the peſtle, rub 
bed over with the fat of bacon, and drive it in with ſeveral ſtrong 
ſtrokes of a mallet ; then take away the peſtle, and take the rin 


off from the mould; the Crucible is taken out perfect and finiſhed, 


and is to be dried and baked in a potter's kiln. 

If from the too great moiſture of the matter, when put into ice 
mould, or from any inequalities or roughneſs in the mould, the 
Crucible will not readily feparate from its ſides as ſoon as made, 
ſet the mould in a warm dry place for a few minutes, and the 
veſſel will after that come out eaſily. 

In making theſe veſſels, a ſufficient quantity of matter mul 
always be put at once into the mould; for, if you add to the mat- 
ter, once compreſſed, a new lump of the ſame, it will not co- 
here with the firſt. If the matter be put into the mould in ſmal 
maſſes, not moulded thoroughly together firſt by handling, theſe 
never cohere together, but the veſſel, when finiſhed, will be ful 
of chinks and pores, which, though not to be diſcovered either 
by the eye or by the ſound of the veſſel when ſtruck, yet let the 


If theſe veſſels are not made with a large bottom, the con- 


cave mould muſt not be greaſed ; for, if it be, the veſſel comes 


out of it with the peſtle, and ſticks ſo firmly to it, as not to be 
got off without breaking, : 955 


Theodore CRUGER or Greuger, an engraver, uſed thi 
mark. 7 | 5 
CRYSTAL, is a kind of mineral, or rather a W 
8 one, 


* 


. Y p one, white like 2 diamond, but much inferior to it in luſtre 
ad hardneſs ; it is uſed for many purpoſes. 
SS The ancients were but little acquainted with the nature of 


| : | — treats of it as water hardened and petrified, which ſeems 
so have been the popular opinion of thoſe times; but experience 


As for the places where Cryſtal is found, they are both rocks 
and rivers. Pliny tells us, that he has ſeen it dug from off the 


bas taken the name of rock Cryſtal. 

= And, whereas it is ſometimes found in rivers and brooks, yet 

is is not formed there; but waſhed down thither from off the 
mountains by violent rains. 


| . Cryſtal, and the French relation of Madagaſcar (if we can give 


the world beſides. | 

WW The perſection of Cryſtal conſiſts in its luſtre and tranſparen- 
ep; that Cryſtal which has incloſed in it ſtraws, duſt, clouds, &c. 
is little valued. 8 0 gk 


W and accurate. Tens : 5 
lt is cut or engraven in the fame manner, and with the ſame 
inſtruments, and by the ſame workmen as diamonds. | 
= CRYSTAL is alſo a name given to a faCtitious body caſt in the 
W elaſs-houſes alſo called Cryſtal glaſs. - „ 
W This is in effect a glaſs; but carried in the melting, and in 
the matter of which it is compoſed, to a degree of perfection 
far beyond the common glaſs, though it comes far ſhort of the 
E whiteneſs and vivacity of Cryſtal. gs 

© CRYSTAL, the way of calcining natural or rock Cry/tal, to 
nale an extraordinary frit. | | 


ww * n 


do prepare; yet the way we are going now to deſcribe of mak- 


i will ſurpaſs in beauty all we have ſhewn the preparations of. 
| Make natural Cryſtal red-hot in a crucible covered cloſe ; then 


cry it well, and grind it on a ſtone to an impalpable powder. 
Often purify this powder of Cryſtal, after the ſame way as is 
ö ſhewn for the purifying POLVERINE of rochetta, which ſee, 
| obſerving all that is ſaid on that ſubject. = | 
Iden mix that cryſtalline matter with about ons third part of 


f 
ſalt 
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| vas taught the contrary, for by a chymical analyſis, inſtead of 
WTrefolving into water, it yields nothing but a calx, earth and ſalts. 


WT higheſt and rougheſt rocks of the Alps, and thence probably it 


Several mountains of Europe, and ſome of Aſia, produce rock 


credit to it) informs us, that that iſland yields more than all 


It is frequently found hexagonal, the edges inimitably fine 


Although we may imitate natural Cryſtal by help of art, and 
make as fine with the materials we have ſhewn elſewhere how 


Inga frit of natural Cryſtal, will make one ſo extraordinary, that 


| extinguiſh it in water, and reiterate the ſame eight times; then 
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calcination, which to perform well, obſerve the following d. 


baſis for artificial gems z it is no matter whether it be in great « WG 


ſalt extracted from polverine of rochetta prepared, make 2. 
of it, then put it in a pot well heated in the furnace, and, va 
it is in good fuſion, add to it a proportionable doſe of pre {AM 
manganeſe, = : 
Aſter that, often pour it into the water to purify, as is no 
in ordinary Cryſtal, and puriſy it very well at the fire before u b 
work it, and you will have a Cryſtal more ſhining and beau, d. 
ful than you have otherwiſe ever ſeen, | a 
The way of preparing natural CRYSTAL. This is done h * 


rections: | | 


Take the faireſt natural Cryſtal you can get, that being th 


ſmall pieces. CE 11 me 
With theſe pieces of Cryſtal, fil a large crucible, cove i ert 
with a cover made of the ſame earth, that is ſomewhat broa Ml. 
than the mouth of the crucible, for fear aſhes or coals ſhull RR » 
tumble in. W cc 
Set this crucible in burning coals in a little furnace, and, wha WE E - 
the Cryſtal is well heated, caſt it into a veſſel of cold watt WA if 
the more water there is, ſo much better will the calcination k 
performed, becauſe the cold of it is ſo much the greater, fr 
Tuhen take it out of the water, and dry it in an earthen lade; vo 
then put it into the ſame crucible to be heated again, taking ca: WW - 
to cover it well; then caſt it again into freſh cold water, and . itt 
peat heating it and quenching it thus twelve times, changing tie obe 
water each time. 3 . 1 
You may know if your Cryſtal be well calcined, for it wil it: 
eaſily break and crumble; if there appear in it any black wein ſer 
you muſt take care to take them all clean out by breaking them; WF 
and do this till only the white remains behind; then it is wel WA oy 
prepared. 5 F* 
After you have well dried your Cryſtals thus calcined, gin WW 
them to an impalpable powder on a marble or porphyry tone, w 
by putting a little on at a time, and ſearce it well through a f if 
ſilken ſieve. | | th 


'Fhis powder of Cryſtal being what is uſed ſor all artificid 
gems, it will be proper to keep a good quantity ready by yl, 
which you may always have recourſe to in working. 

If you would ſucceed very well in this art, you muſt not ul 
ordinary frit of Cryſtal, how good and fair ſoever it be, 10 
chalcedony, nor tarſo, nor any other ſtones ; for the glals made 
of them is far leſs fair and reſplendent than that made of natur 
ral Cryſtal, which has the moſt luſtre, and approaches the neareſt 
to precious ſtones. 2 | | 

To make pearl colour in CRYSTAL, True pearl colour G 0 

. | ne 
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e ming, that it might ſeem difficult to give it to Cryſtal; 
1 . et it is ſo eaſy, that tartar alone does it. | 


( 
( 
U 


= Thoſe who have a mind to perform this proceſs, muſt calcine 
= recir tartar, till it becomes white. | | 
Tue having well purified the frit of the natural Cryſtal, and 
t being in a good fuſion in the furnace, this white tartar muſt 
be caſt into it at ſeveral times, mixing the whole well each 
time, which muſt be continued to be done till the glaſs becomes 
WE of a pearl colour; for there is no other rule in this caſe than ex- 
WE perience to guide yourſelf by. 


þ 


When the colour is come to perfection, it muſt be wrought 
* preſently, becauſe the colour will ſoon be loſt; but works may 
be made of it of extraordinary beauty. | | 

= The way to make a very fine and perfeft CRYSTAL. This 
WE cryſtal will be white, very bright, clean and beautiful, if care 
de taken in the managing of it in the working. 

BE Take Cryſtal frit prepared, and put it into a little pot in the 
E great furnace, putting into it by little and little, and at ſome in- 
WE teryal of time, as much manganeſe of Piedmont as is ſufficient, 
WE after it has been prepared. | 
W The frit being thoroughly melted, you muſt take out the pot, 
and put it in a great earthen veſſel full of cold water, or in clean 
= wooden veſſels. | So 
= This way of putting the ſrit into water ſerves to take from 
W it the ſandever, which is noxious to the Cryſtal, and makes it 
& obſcure and cloudy, and very diſagreeable to the ſight. 
Then put it again into a clean pot, and, being melted, caſt 
tt again into water, which muſt be repeated until the Cryſtal be 
= ſeparated from all this ſort of ſalt. FH 55 
In the laſt place, let it ſtand five or ſix days in the pot in the 
oven to boil, and ſtir it as little as poſſible with the iron; for it 
zs apt to diſcolour it, and fo make it blackiſh. T 
= Being well boiled and clear, ſee if it hath manganeſe enough, 
which may be known by inſpecting it, viz. if it be white; but, 
© if it de Nil greeniſh, you muſt add more manganeſe to it, and 
then let it boil till it is clear, and of a ſhining colour. | 

The property of manganeſe added to it in due quantity is to 
perfect the Cryſtal, and to take from it a foul and dull green, and 
Live it a bright and ſhining whiteneſs ; you muſt take heed to 
| Add by little and little, and by degrees; otherwiſe it will rather 
| ry than perfect the Cryſtal, blacken it, and taking away its 
uſter. 8 1 5 | 
All this depends on the ſkill and diſcretion of the workman, 
05 oo is no certainty or ſtanding rule for the quantity to be 
added, 
As foon as your Cryſtal is fine and ſhining, you may uſe Ag | 
: 7 with- 
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it to; but, in the mean while, you muſt have leſs fire thay —_ 
common glaſs, and it muſt be very clear and without ſmoat,  {R.: 
reaſons elſewhere given. Toy 1 
The workman muſt alſo take care, that his iron rods be den Ty 
and well poliſhed, and that the necks or collets of the el . 1 
where the irons touch them, be always kept out of the pots u 3 
Cryſtal, becauſe the iron always diſcolours the Cryſtal; her. ow 
fore particular care is to be taken as to that matter. 3 The 
None of our modern workmen (or at leaſt very few of then) 4-1] m_ 
take the pains of this way of ſeparating the ſandever from thi; ter 
materials, by caſting them into water; they content themſehm Ta 
with ſkimming it off with an iron ladle, when it ſwims on ty, 
top; though, if it does not all ſeparate, the Cryſtal and glaſs ul 
be Jeſs clear and fine. 44 18 ON 
Obſervations for a gold colour in CRYSTAL. Gold, being ie 
pureſt and moſt perfect metal in nature, muſt needs require ma 
terials very pure to imitate it. 15 id 
This obliges us here to note, that, to make a Cryſtal of a fin na 
gold colour, the frit muſt be made of fine ſalt of polverine, pe. I, 
pared.and purified as is taught elſewhere, which is the only meau per. 


without delay, for what veſſels or other works you deſign tow * 
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of obtaining it. | | ___ 
For, if there ſhould be mixed any of the frit, made of the fit {iWhery « 
extracted after the common way, by the help of tartar, the co 10 
| Jour would be very imperfect, wanting the true ſplendor ani WE 
beauty. 1 r "ve —_ 
To . a ſry colour and ſea- green in CRYSTAL. T bis fine N narkt 
colour requires a Cryſtal frit, well purified from its ſalt, audi 
that has not been put into water. EI Tran 
Put ſixty pounds into a pot, and, having well prepared it, put 
in one pound and a half of ſcales of copper in powder, the pre- hen 
paration of which is ſhewn, with four ounces of zaffer prepared T. 
and mixed together, and ſtir the whole well with the glaſs for 
the ſpace of two hours. Toe 1 1 JT 
Then examine if the colour be to your mind, and let it ſtand Cryft 
at reſt for twenty-four hours; then ſtir the whole again as be- WF 
fore, that it be well mixed with the glaſs, and the colour inco - Br 
ated with it; then it may be wrought. Wivictu 
The colour may be heightened as you pleaſe, but take care you one 
do not make it too high. 9s | TD 
If you mix with frit of rochetta as much Cryſtal frit, you Ing. 
will have as fine a blue as can be wiſhed, _ 7 
A ſey colour or ſea-green in CRYSTAL. You muſt uſe for this ede 
colour, which is a little cloſe, the ſame Cryſtal frit made with BY 
rochetta or polverine of the Levant; and, having filled a po: Ho 
with it; let it be well purified, taking off the ſalt that ſwims at 
| s._. 00; 


2 


CRY 


9 3 » then put to it twenty pounds of metal, ſix ounces of the 
oder of calcined copper, b little and little ſtirring it well, ob- 


73 


eng the ſame rules given for the ſea-green before. Then you 
n have a very admirable colour, which you may make lighter 
br deeper as you pleaſe. : : | 

Ss Two hours after, ſtir it again well, and you may then exa- 


enty-four hours without any ſtirring, and then it may be 
Wrought as before. 

Len viper colour is very dangerous to make, by reaſon of the 
Jaterials, ef which it is compoſed, if great care be not taken. 
Taxe two ounces of rock Cryſtal of a good water, two ounces 
f crude antimony, and as much orpiment, with one ounce of 
WT] armoniac ; reduce theſe three laſt into powder, lay the pieces 
WS Cryſtal, layer upon layer, in a good crucible, cover it with 
WEnother that is bored through the bottom; lute them well toge- 
er, and, when the lute is dry, ſet them into a furnace in the 
aadle of the coals ; let them be gently lighted, that the furnace 
ay grow hot by degrees. | 
BM ſewil ſmoak very much when it firſt grows hot, wherefore the 
peration muſt be performed in a large chimney, that the ſmoak 
ay fly away; nor muſt you ſtay in the laboratory, becauſe is is 
Every dangerous, and may prove mortal. „„ no nc 
. is the fire kindle of itſelf, and go out, and the crucible grow 
old; then take out the pieces of Cryftal that lie on the top of 
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Wmarked with fine ſpots; and thoſe that are at the bottom will 
or the moſt part have the colour of vipers. 5 
& oeparate the other pieces from them, which will be of other 
colours, and poliſh the whole at the wheel like other ſtones ; 
hen with foils you may ſet them in gold. 
= Theſe ſtones will be of a very agreeable colour. 
To make, in natural CRYSTAL, the colour of rubies, topaz, opal, 
aol, and others. It does indeed ſeem ſomething ſtrange that 
Cryſtal, mixed with matters that tinge them, ſhould in the ſame 
Neſlel receive ſo many different colours. 
W But if it be conſidered, that the ſpirits of theſe matters have 
itues different from thoſe of their bodies, you will not ſo much 
wonder at theſe diverſities. „„ N 
3 The pieces which lie higheſt, are the moſt penetrated by theſe 
enging ſpirits, which always aſcend, and ſo give them more 
4 uy and colour; and ſo to the others in proportion to their 
borders, . 
For this operation. Take two ounces of orpiment of a yel- 
Wow colour approaching gold or ſaffron, and as much white 
I | | | | arſenic, 


"ine if the colour pleaſes you, in which caſe, let it ſtand ſtill 


The way to tinge natural CRysTAL of @ viper colour. The 


Wie crucible, which will have the colour of rubies, and be 
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arſenic, one ounce of crude antimony, and an ounce of fil y 


moniac; reduce them all to powder, and mix them togehe Ge] 
with this powder, ſtratify pieces of natural Cryſtal, in 3 lun = 
crucible, putting the leaſt pieces to the bottom, and the bi of p 
at the top, which ought to be fine and without ſpots. om 
The crucible being filled with the powder and Cryſtal, ch moft 

it with another bored at bottom, Jute them well, and let K T 
lute dry. This crucible is bored to let the fumes of the mu lass 
rials aſcend through the hole, and by that means tinge the ( th. 
tals in paſſing, which they would not do fo well, if they paſt N 
out at the ſides. ä be. bran 
When the lute is dry, ſet the pot in the furnace, and cover; A. 
with coals up to the middle of the crucible towards the top; a ble. b 
put ſome live coals to them, that they may kindle by themſehe horn 
by degrees; the coals ought to be large ones, and made of ol. ali ſ 
Go out of the laboratory preſently to avoid the fumes, wic So 
are dangerous, as was ſaid before; but prepare the fire ſo wil Milprick! 
that it may kindle of itſelf, and burn well that the buſineſs ny RF All 
fucceed; and let the fire go out of itſelf, taking care that no ar in dit 
can get in at the mouths of the crucibles, for that would malt MIt fit 
the Cryſtals break, and then they would be good for nothing, Ne 
When the crucibles are grown cold, unlute them, and tate orm 
out the Cryſtals, the greateſt part of which will be tinged wih od, 
the colours beforementioned ; let the beſt of them be poliſhd N oppie 
at the wheel, which will alſo brighten their colours, and make lants 
them look like oriental ſtones, and they will be fair and hard » rab 
they are. 9 nd le 


All the ſucceſs of this ſecret conſiſts in the orpiment, vd Plants 
muſt be of the colour of gold; and, if you ſhould not ſucceed tle i Ade 
firſt time, you muſt try a ſecond. | | 

An admirable blue CRYSTAL. To procure this fine colou, . Of 
take one ounce of powder of Cryſtal, one drachm and fiſty-iz at th 
grains of fine ſalt of tartar, the whole reduced to a fine powder; Hetero 
put it into a crucible covered and luted, which bake and putif 
twenty-four hours in a glaſs-houſe furnace, then ſet it to co WW 
gently twelve hours in the annealing furnace, and you will hae Wpurnace 
very admirable blue, which you may cut and polith, &c. | 

The way to make a ſalt of ſeveral vegetables, which will prodit 
a CRYSTAL of a wonderful fineneſs. It has been obſerved, thi! Wi 
the ſalt which ſerves to make glaſs, is extracted from polverint Note ff 
of the Levant, from rochetta and ſoda; and the way of extra: WW 
ing it is there ſhewn ; here I ſhall acquaint you, that any veg bf a d: 
table, that abounds with alcalious ſalt, is proper to make 9135 Wore n 
and Cryſtal, by preparing its aſhes as there ſhewn. 


Several plants are god for this purpoſe, but thoſe that gor 


Painter 
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| he lde are always the beſt, becauſe they acquire a yan 
2 Bea of ſalt by their nearneſs to the ſen. | 
Aga is one of them. See ALGA. 


rom Poland, Ruſſia, and New England; and are aſhes, for the 
Voſt part, of firs and pines, and their apples. 

Tue ſalt of all forts of aſhes may ſerve for common (or green) 
a notwithſtanding that of the aſhes of the common thiſtle 
. 5 5 the beſt; but all ſorts of thiſtles are good. 


1 ranch when the flowers are gathered. 
= Among trees the mulberry is the beſt (C. M. ſays, the bram- 
1 In as alſo geniſta ſpinoſa, and the haw- thorn, and black- 


i ſpinoſum. 

So that it ſeems, that thoſe plants which are thorny and 
* a afford in their kind the beſt and moſt ſalt. 

1 5 All ruſhes and reeds which grow in marſhes and in pools, and 
Wn ditches of water, and on banks of rivers, yield a great deal of 
1 2 galt fit for theſe purpoſes. | 

Next to the beforementioned are all bitter herbs, as hops, 


Pad tanſy wood, which they uſe in dying wool; the heads of 
Poppies, and ſeveral other plants; tobacco italks, all leguminous 
. Pants, have the ſame virtues; bean cods and ſtalks yield an ad- 
Wnirable ſalt for making Cryſtal; peaſe, vetches, millet, lupine, 
nk lentils, as alſo cabbage heads, and leveral other ſorts of 
3 ants, 

Add to theſe milky plants all ſorts of tithymals or ſpurges, 
- ataputium, the fig-tree, vine-branches, and ſow- thiſtles. 

Of all the fixed ſalts which are extracted from plants, obſerve, 
Wat thoſe are the beſt that are freeſt from earth, and all ſorts of 
Weterogeneous bodies, and which are united in the hardeſt and 
Wiiteſt lumps, and are moſt ſharp to the taſte, 


| That the beſt aſhes and fulleſt of pure falt run ſooneſt 1 in the 
furnace. 


hile they are green, and of the biggeſt branches. 

| That thoſe ſalts muſt be diligently kept in a dry place, re- 
Mote from any moiſture, that may be hurtful to them ; that the 
kſhes of oak, which partake of a vitriolic nature, make a glaſs 
df a darker colour ; and aſh and haw-thorn, their ſalts being 
More nitrous, make the whiter meta], 

C. SCHOENIUS, ſignifies Martin 88 a Calembach 
painter and engraver, in the time of Albert Durer, He 
4 died 


= Pot-aſhes are alſo proper on this account; they are brought 


| Next to thiſtles, hops are the beſt, taking both ſtem and 


b horn, which bears blackberries, and, among the ſea-plants, 


ormwood, carduus benedictus, centaury, gentian, ſouthern- 


That thoſe are the beſt aſhes of vegetables that are ROY | 
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the itch of knowing more than concerns her; the frogs are en. 


_ 
LSD * * 
— "a Cries AH — 


graving, denominated from the matter wherein it is employed, 
ing paper, linens, calicoes, &c. 


is aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence; but they both owe ther 


o CUT 
died in the year 1486; ſome of the curious ſuppoſe him to . 


the ſame with Buonmartino. beſt 
. CUERENHERT, his mark in ſeveral Turki . chi 
6 ries, and various ſubjects, invented by Martin Het, | Cut 
ſkerk. | | the 
CURIOSITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a wony {RR V2 
having abundance of ears and frogs on her robe; her hair ar}. . { 
ing up an end, wings on her ſhoulders, her arms lifted up, ſe Iuſt 


thruſting out her head in a prying poſture. — The ears denge ! 5 the 


blems of inquiſitiveneſs, by reaſon of their goggle eyes; thes 
ther things denote her running up and down to hear and ſee, x 
ſome do after news. | 


CUSTOM, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an ande WG off 
man in a walking poſture, with a grey beard, leaning on 2 che 
with a label inſcribed, Vires acquirit eundo, with a burdens bloc 
muſical inſtruments, and a grindſtone behind him. —His out 
ſhews, that, the more he advances in time, the firmer does :. pl 
ſtand, intimated by the motto, to which agrees the grindo WG pon 
alſo, for, if it be not turned, it has not the force to wear the ku g! 
by grinding; the laws of Cuſtom are valid and always prevail, C 

CUTT NG in weed, is a particular kind of ſculpture ore. er 


It is uſed for various purpoſes, as prints and ſtamps for print 
he invention of cutting in wood, as well as that of coppe, 


perfection to Albert Durer and Lucas. - 
The art of Cutting in wood was certainly carried to a ven 
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8 AN 
tgp 
9 
54 
MY 


great pitch, a hundred and fifty years ago, and might even e - 
for beauty and juſtneſs with that of engraving in copper. 9 Te 
At preſent it is but in a low condition, as having been lon; WF |. ; 
neglected, and the application of artiſts wholly employed a Yai 
copper, as the more eaſy and promiſing province; not but tht Wl ck 
their wooden cuts have the advantage of thoſe on copper on i i int 1 
veral accounts; chiefly for figures and devices in books, as beinz BW if © 
printed at the ſame time, and in the ſame preſs as the letter; bef 4 
whereas the other requires a particular impreſſion in the rolling Wi 75 
reſs. EE Ker” 

f One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting in wood | my 
by means of which the prints appeared as if painted in clear-0b- Which 
ſcure ; in order to this he made three kinds of ſtamps for the ſan 3 

| A 4 u 

deſign, which were drawn after one another through the preb the flu 
for the ſame print. They were ſo conducted, that one ſeri ig 
for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints, and a did WW, f 


for the outlines and the deep ſhadows. 


The | Vo 
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= .:-knefs required, and very even and ſmooth on the fide to be 
"— —— ar of theſe blocks is uſually pear- tree or box, 2512 
WE the latter is the beſt, as being the cloſeſt and leaſt liable to be 
5 worm; eaten. | | | 


4 


* 


bn chis block they draw their deſign, with a pen or pencil, 
E juſt as they would have it printed. Thoſe who cannot draw 


WE their deſign, make uſe of the deſign furniſhed them by another, 
WE faſtening the paper upon the block with a fort of paſte made of 
WE fower and water with a little vinegar, the ſtrokes or lines turned 


3 hy over with a ſponge dipped in water ; which done, they take 


off the paper by little and little, till rubbing it a little firſt with 


me tip of the finger; till at length there be nothing left on the 
block, but the ſtrokes of ink that form the deſign, which mark 
out ſo much of the block, as is to be ſpared or left ſtanding. 

WE The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with the 
points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſfels or gravers, accord- 
WE ing to the bigneſs or delicacy of the woc. 
= CUTTING, in painting, is the laying one ſtrong lively colour 


WT colours has always a diſagreeable effect. 


D. 
b D Stands for Domenichino of Bologna, a famous painter and 


on his right ſide is a precipice, and a torrent on the other; he 
{leans only upon a weak reed, and is ſurrounded with lightnin 


ut 
c S ſhews that men, walking through flowery fields of proſperity, fal 
mM into ſome calamity unawares ; the reed ſhews the frailty of our 


lie in continual Danger; the lightning, that we are ſubject 
beſides to Danger from heaven. . 
| Henry and John DANKERS. Henry was a good landſcape- 
ol, Painter, and employed by king Charles II. to paint all the ſea- 

ports of England and Wales, and alſo all the royal palaces, 
uhich he performed admirably well; he was firſt bred a graver, 
but, upon the perſuaſions of his brother John, took to painting; 
[he ſtudied ſome time in Italy before he came to England; he 


0 


=_ The cutters in wood firſt prepare a block of the ſize and 


WE towards the wood. When the paper is dry, they waſh it gent- 


W over another without any ſhade or ſoftening. The Cutting of 


$ DANGER, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a ſtripling 
| walking the fields, treading upon a ſnake, which bites his leg; 


from heaven. His youth ſhews the Danger he is in; his walking 


worked for a great number of our gentry, and had good prices 
| . he did, being eſteemed . neateſt and beſt painter in 
. REL ES his 
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178 DAR 
his way of that time. He left England in the time of the pop 
plot, being a Roman Catholic, and died ſoon after at Amſterdan, 

John Dankers was a good hiſtory-painter, and lived not my 
years after his brother; dying alſo at Amſterdam, 


Peter DARET, who engraved various portraits, u 
this mark. | 2 
The DARK May of painting. As to the colours, they are gy, 
pared in the ſame manner as the other colours are for the ly 
way of painting, (for which ſee the article LIGHT J/q 
painting) except that there muſt not be any egg uſed in them... 
You muſt firſt mark the paper with black lead, if white; uy 
with tobacco-pipe clay, if Dark. This you may do at pleaſur, 
| becauſe you cannot ſpoil it; only take care that you mark gy 
the figures as loſty with the landſcapes as you can; then take 
little blue verditer and flake-white for the ſky, in which yy 
need not be difficult, becauſe you muſt go over it again. 
Then daſh out at pleaſure, and where you pleaſe, the bh 
with a little lake, or roſe-pink and flake-white. 1 
Then ſtrike the bottom of the ſky, but not on the blue, wit 
a little red lead, flake-white, and yellow); all which may h 
done as quick and rough as you pleafe. ; 
After you have done this, lay the diſtant hills with a little blu 
verditer and flake-white, but inclining moſt to the verdite; 
then, for the neareſt hills, lay them with the fame colours, an 
a little roſe-pink added to them. _ 5 
With this colour alſo you muſt lay diſtant houſes or tower; 
and then ftrike the colour the neareſt your pattern with flake 
white, blue verditer, and Dutch pink ; then lay it here and ther 
under the white and yellow ; add a little Spaniſh brown to tis 
or whatever green you uſe, dipping your pencil into any otbe 
colour, and mixing it with the aforeſaid green for variety. 
Here and there you may intermix a purpliſh colour, and 
work in all manner of colours, according as you ſhall pleak. 
Obſerve to make the loweſt colours the darkeſt part of tit 
landſcape, and lay in the houſes and trees, as you come dont 
with the grounds. All this you may do at pleaſure, for tif 
finiſhing will ſet all to rights; nor will it be any matter, if 
the colouring your ground is gone over with your colours I" 
and there. 0 | 5 e 
Then draw your figures more perfectly with verditer, ci. 
mine, and litmoſe. This likewiſe you may do without fel 
becauſe, when you come to lay the colours of the figures, all v 
be rectified, 
After you have drawn the figures, look and fill up ef 
place that is left with colour; and afterwards go over the a 


3 wii 


n . farce pencil, with a little blue ſmalt and flake-white, 
TE 1 wich 0 leo SE ſky, leaving the light part of the ſky clear 
ns the bottom; then ſhadow the remote hills, here and there, 
a ith thin blue ſmalt ; and, where they are deepeſt, with the 
WS thick part of the colour; then touch the purpliſh hills with blue 
WS malt alone, and ſometimes carmine and litmoſe, or gamboge 
WT and litmoſe. LE 

= Make the diſtances. iv as many different colours as you can, 
WE ſhading your diſtant blue-greens with litmoſe and gamboge, to 
WE which a little indigo may be added. Shade the diſtant yellow- 
WE greens with gamboge and verdigreaſe ; and reddiſh-greens, with 
WE camboge, verdigreaſe, and red oker. ns 
= Let ſome of the diſtant grounds incline to blue, ſome to 
WE precniſh, ſome to yellowiſh, and ſome to reddiſh, 

BY When you have ſhaded the diftant, ſhade the nearer things, 
WT ſuch as trees, cattle, rocks, ruins, &c. For blue trees, take in- 
diigo and verdigreaſe; if yellow, gamboge and verdigreaſe ; 
WT and, in the darkeſt, add a little indigo; if reddiſh, red oker and 
W verdigreaſe, and ſhade ruins with gamboge and litmoſe ; if red- 
dich, add carmine ; if bluiſh, add litmoſe ; obſerving that the 
WE darkeft ſhade for cattle, ruins, grounds, or the ſtumps of trees, 
is generally carmine, verdigreaſe, and litmoſe ; only, in the dark- 


ut WS £ft of all, add a little indigo. 7 
This will do for cattle, birds, buildings, Dark grounds, Dark 


Y garments, the darkeſt ſhade of the face, and ſtalks of trees, 
When the diſtant things have been ſhaded, ftrike the Dark 


en; 1 ſhades under the figures, which will be a direction to you in the 
a grounds; and ſo ſhade the reſt of the grounds with a yellow, 
1 bluiſh, and purpliſh ſhade, taking care not to mix any earth 
tus 


colours with them; unleſs it be black with gamboge or indi- 
go with carmine and verdigreaſe, and this muſt be done but ſel- 
It the litmoſe and verdigreaſe be both thick, you will ſeldom 
| want earthy colours; and ſo finiſh the ſhades in the landſcapes. 


of tit WF For ſeas, uſe litmoſe, gamboge, and indigo, mixing it to a 
dow! purpliſh ſea-green ; for Dark waters, indigo, the darkeſt car- 
or tif mine and verdigreaſe, inclining moſt to indigo; if light waters, 

dcin indigo. | f | IT”, . 


Herbs are to be done after the ſame manner as trees. 

| Then lighten the landſcape thus: For clouds, uſe French 

(ler and ffake-white, laying it thin at firſt, and then work it 

aaccker with red lead and flake-white, or carmine and flake- 

Frhite, which you muſt do to all the lightening colours. 

| After you have done the landſcape thus far, you may lay in 

be figures in the following manner: 5 

aw the figures with carmine, verdigreaſe, and litmoſe 
; N 2 without 
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480 
without fear; for, if you are out, the colouring will rectiy i 


DAR 


Then lay in the proper colours, and cover the ſtrokes yy 
have drawn; becauſe theſe, not being perfect, are only for ad. 


rection for you in laying the colours bold and free. 


In colouring the garments; for blue ones, uſe blue and white 
for a roſe colour, carmine and white; for green, blue verditer, 
Dutch pink, and white; for a purple, blue verditer, roſe-pink, 
and white; for yellow, roſe-pink, Dutch pink, and white; an 
ſo add white to an earthy colour, according to your fancy, 


In colouring faces, for a fair one, uſe red lead, carmine, aul 


white; for red, more red lead, and ſome yellow; for Dark ones, 
add a little litmoſe ; for brown, add ſome umber or yellow ober 
to the red lead and white. Io 1 

For fair hair, take umber and white, or yellow oker and 
white; for Dark, burnt umber, or Spaniſh brown and white, 
_ Firſt lay the garments, then the faces, then the hair, and the 
the irdles. 3 ho | 
Having thus laid the figures, draw out the figure as perſedz 
you can with verdigreaſe, litmoſe, and carmine; becauſe th 


will be a guide to you in all the ſhadows, 


When you have done this, ſhadow them thus: For a roſe o. 
Jour, uſe thin carmine ; in the darkeſt ſhades, uſe roſe-pinkant 
carmine, or lake; for a deep blue, gloſs over the blue with 
ſmalt; and, when it is dry, ſhade with litmoſe, and in the 
darkeſt parts with Cologn earth and carmine; for yellow, gan- 
boge and umber; for a ftraw colour, gamboge and black; 


for purple, carmine and litmoſe ; for a cloth colour, carmint, 


verdigreaſe, and litmoſe. 
For cattle, buildings, or ruins, uſe verdigteaſe, litmoſe, and 
carmine; if the ſhadows are to be blue, take more litmoſe; if 
yellow, gamboge; if red, carmine and verdigreaſe. 
For umbering the faces, uſe carmine and verdigreaſe, adduly 
litmoſe for a fair one. | 3 
With this ſhading, you may ſhade al} faces, taking cath 
if the face is to be fair, to add more litmoſe; if red, more a! 
mine; if yellow, more verdigreaſe. | 


After that the faces have been ſhaded with theſe ſhades, th I E 


for a fair face, take French yellow oker and flake - white, 4 
heighten the lighteſt parts of the face; then add a little carmnt 


and lighten the darkeſt fide ; and afterwards ſmooth the edges d 


the light parts, that the colours may lie as if put on at once. 


_. _ Having done this, go over the Dark ſhades with carn" 


verdigreaſe, and litmoſe, to make them look clear, giving 
darkeſt ſome touches with the ſaid colours. 


As to the farther finiſhing of the face, it is the ſame 25 hi] 1 


mentioned in the light way of painting; but ufe no egg Das 
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LE 3:6. and filled with optic glaſſes, to take proſpects of land- 
de, buildings, fortifications, be. See CAMERA-OB- 
EE SCURA. MD CITY * 

3. DAVID. king of Iſrael, is repreſented with brown hair, a 
P: 1 raddy complexion, and with a long beard, 3 


> 


tural DAY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a winged 
boy, with a circle in his hand, in a chariot above the clouds, 

W with a lighted torch. The chariot drawn by four horſes, one 
W white, one black, and the other two bay, ſignifying the four 


and midnight; all the time the ſun {ſpends in going once round 
= the whole orb, which the circle ſhews. | 
b. B. ſignifies Bernard Gallo, called the Short. He engraved 
EE {veral works, and among the reſt Ovidii Metamorphoſes, and 
me Old and New Teſtament, printed at Lyons in 1559, 
BE  4DEAD-clouring, in miniature, to repreſent death. 

In the firſt place, lay on white orpiment and oker very pale, 
ind then proceed with vermilion and lake, inſtead of carmine and 
a great deal of white, and work thereon with a green mixture, 


q : in which is mere blue than of any other colour, that the fleſh may 


Ws appear livid, 


WE there muſt be more of them blue than yellow, particularly for 
WE the retreating parts, and about the eyes; and the yellow teint is 
bo be uſed for the parts which advance fartheſt out. 

I )beſe teints muſt be made to dye away in each other, after 
'Y the accuſtomed manner, fometimes with a very pale blue, and 


We ſometimes with oker and white, and a little vermilion, ſoftening 


the whole together; the parts and the outlines muſt be rounded 

off with the ſame colour. | 

re, iſ 4 are'to begin upon it with a little vermilion, oker, and white, 

and finiſh with lake and blue; and, for the ſtronger ſtrokes, you 

muſt uſe biſtre and lake, which are uſed alſo for the eyes, the 

$2 noſe, and the ears. 5 

I it be a crucifix, &c, where there muſt be an appearance of 

1 blood; after the fleſh is finiſhed, you muſt colour with vermi- 

buon, and finiſh with carmine, ſwelling out the drops of blood, 
and giving them a roundneſs. „ 

As for the crown of thorns, lay on ſea green and maſticote, 

5 1 with biſtre and green, and refreſh the lights with maſti- 

= LOte, | | 

= DEATH, is repreſented by a ſkeleton, covered with a rich 
nantle, embroidered with gold, and his face covered with a fine 

We malk,—The ſkeleton, &c, declares, that, whilſt he ſtrips gran» 

= N 3 dees 


1 Dank Tut, a portable camera - obſcura, made not unlike a 
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parts that make up a natural day, i. e. the riſing and ſetting, noon 
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The teints muſt be the ſame as for another colouring; but 


The mouth muſt be almoſt a purple; but, nevertheleſs, you 
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indifferent to the courageous, and odious to cowards, 


_ cloaths, his finding no more credit; the green bonnet alludes tu 


panther by him, with his head between his legs, which ſhe 


hiding his head, and ſhewing his 
' beaſts; and the two ſerpents tails ſhew deceit 


a gentle aſpect, with a lion's ſkin on his back; in his right-hand 


132 D EF 


dees of all that they have, he cures the afflicted of all their ti. 
ble; the fine maſk, that be is gentle to ſome, terrible to othen, 

DEBT, is repreſented, in painting, by a melancholy yo 
man, with a green bonnet on his head; a plate of iron upon 
both his legs, and about his neck; holding a baſket in his mouth, 
and a ſcourge in his hand. Melancholy, becauſe in debt; poy 
the cuſtom of ſome countries, where ſuch who are bankrupt, 
are forced to wear them; the ſcourge, becauſe debtors in Rome 
were whipped. 7 

DECEIT, is repreſented, in painting, by a man cloathed wit 
the {kin of a goat ; from the middle downwards are two ſerpents 
tails, in one hand fiſn-hooks, in the other a net full of fiſh; x 


that fiſh are catched by e boy rk and the panther, by 
ne ſkin, is ſaid to intice other 


o 


DECEMBER, is drawn with a horrid aſpect, clad in an Iii 
rug, or coarſe frize girt about him; upon his head, three or four 
night-caps, and over them a Turkiſh turbant ; his noſe red, and 
his. beard hung with icicles; at his back, a bundle of holly and 
ivy ; having on his hands furred mittens, holding a goat. 
DECENCV, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a youth af 


he holds a cube, in the middle of which is the cypher of Mer- 
cury; a branch of amaranthus in his left-hand, with this motto, 
Sic floret decoro decus; his garment is embroidered with the 
ſame, and he wears it for a garland ; on his right-foot a buſkin 
on his left a ſock. —Handſome, becauſe decorum is the orni- 
ment of human life ; gentee], becauſe always accompanied with 
| Decency ; the lion's ſkin denotes the ſtrength of mind afligned 
ta the obſervers of due decorum ; the amaranthus denotes con- 
tinuance, for that never withers ; the cothurnus and ſoccus, 0 
buſkin, denote Decency in the geſture and behaviour; the fit 
belongled to noblemen, the other to the inferior ſort. 
DEFENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a young lady 
in armour, holding a naked ſword in her right-hand ; in ber 
leſt, a target, and an hedge-hog in the middle. Her youth de: 
notes her fitneſs to defend herſelf; the armour and ſword, both 
offenſive and defenſive actions; the hedge-hog denotes Defence, 
which, upon any danger, will roll itſelf in its prickly ſkin, bid- 
Fing defiance. „ 
EFENCE @gainſt enemies, is repreſented, in painting, &c. U 
a lady, whoſe head-dreſs is ſet with precious ſtones ; in ber 
hands a {quill, of fea onjon z a ferret at her feet, with ut, 
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1 u mouth. The precious ſtones denote charms againſt evil; the 
1 ſquill they ſay, rubbed upon a gate, lets no evil come in; the 
e ret provides rue for its own Defence, againſt the baſiliſks, &c. 
=_— DEJECTION. See SORROW. ; 
RX DELIGHT, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a boy of ſix- 
teen, with a pleaſant aſpect, in a green ſuit, adorned with va- 
BS ious colours; a garland of roſes, a violin and its bow, a ſword, 
BS book of Ariſtotle, one of muſic ; two pigeons billing. — His 


1 | countenance denotes Delight; the green ſignifies the vivacity and 


. T | delightfulneſs of green meadowado the ſight; the violin, Delight 
in hearing; the book, Delight in philoſophy ; the doves, amo- 
= rous Delight. 


ö 2 1 TB Stephen DELLA Bella, of Florence, a 
, : 82 or theſe marks; his other mark is S. B. 


=z DEMOCRACY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a lady 
WE meanly dreſſed, with a garland df vine twiſted, with a branch 
of elm ſtanding upright; holding a pomegranate in one hand, 
and ſerpents in the other; ſome corn ſcattered upon the ground, 
nnd ſome in ſacks. —The garland denotes the union; the mean 
habit, the condition of the common people, that cannot equal 
== thoſe that, are higher, and therefore ſhe ſtands up; the pome- 


is regulated according to their quality; the ſerpent, union; but 
© . not daring to aſpire; the grain, the public proviſion, 
= cauſing union. „ Tape; 
= DEPART, is a method of refining or purifying gold by means 


of aqua-fortis, | 


by antimony, the ſecond by ſublimate, and the third, which is 
= moſt uſual, by aqua-fortis. 


one pound of pure gold, and two of ſilver; theſe they fuſe to- 
& gether in a crucible, and, when fuſed, caſt them into cold water, 
where they become divided into grains of the bigneſs of peas. 
= Theſe grains, being taken out and dried by the fire, are put 
mo a departing veſſel, which is a ſtone matraſs, and to the me- 


ade Es . 
ber tal is added four pounds of aqua - fortis. 


de- Then they take the veſſel and ſet it on coals, and, in about 
the ſpace of an hour, the refining is finiſhed ; for upon opening 


bid Fold reduced into a calx or ſand ; the ſilver being all diſſolved 
aud imbibed by the water. 

= Toraiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually give it the 
Aua - fortis again and again; uſing, for the firſt time, half a pound, 
3 i 5 N 4 g and. 


DEP . 


famous and whimſical engraver, uſed 
5 - | granate denotes a people aſſembled into one body, whoſe union 
There are three different ways of refining gold: The firſt is 


As to the operation of the Depart, they take at the rate of 


nce, the veſſel they find nothing therein but the aqua-fortis, and the 
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1864 DER li: þ 
and, for the ſecond, a quarter of a pound af the water ta cy . 
ounces of metal, 4 EY | = XX 
If the third water be found good and clear, the operation, Wn 
finiſhed ; and the calx of the gold, waſhed in repeated water, ; 
melted down again in à crucible, firſt by a gentle, and after by 
a vehement fire, to be caſt into ingots or wedges. | 
It is to be abſerved, that the ſilver, together with the imp. 
rities of the gold, are ſo thoroughly incorporated with the wat, 
that there does not appear to the eye any thing but the pure |. WR 
quid ; yet is not this filver loſt. WE raiſ 
In order to xecoyer it again out of the menſtruum, they die 
the ſtock of aqua-fortis into ſeveral ſtone veſſels, which are fille RE ſpec 
up with ſpring water; obſerving to put ſeven or eight times s | 
much of this as of that. bo AGE | LE 
This being done, a quantity of copper is put into each veſt, WE to! 
and the nt is left for twenty-four hours, at the end of whic WE. 1 
time the ſpirits of the aqua-fortis are found to have quitted the? line 
ver, and to have incorporated with the copper, leaving the l- REF line 


ver in the form of a calx or aſhes at the bottom. 8 
This calx, being dried, is melted into an ingot with a litle out 
falt-petre. 5 Jou 
To be good huſbands of the aqua- fortis, and make it ſene oth 
again for a ſecond operation, they diſtil it in an earthen or gls . 
alembic, and, when the diſtillation is about a third over, they bed 
change the recipient. N e or! 
If the aqua - fortis, having quitted the ſilver, and being unit = 
with the copper, be then filtrated, it is called aqua ſecunda. [n Wit 


which, if you ſteep an iron plate ſome hours, you will have aro- 
ther Depart. For the menſtruum will let go the copper and 
prey on the iron, leaving the copper in powder on the iron plate, 

And, by filtrating this diſſolution, you may alſo get the ion 


out of it by laying in it a piece of lapis calaminaris; for the iron, bo 


in that caſe, will Depart to the bottom, and the lapis will be 
diſſolved. „ | . 
And if you again filtrate this water, and pour on it the liquor 
of fixed nitre, you will have another Depart ; the lapis precipt 
1 EE oNENHE gs 4 
And, laſtly, filtrating this water as before, and evaporating 
you will have cryſtals of falt-petre. OT 
William DERYKE, was a hiſtory-painter, born at Antwerp; 
he was firſt bred a jeweller, but afterwards tookto painting, He 
for many years drew hiſtory as big as the life, in England, with 
tolerable ſucceſs in his works; there were many excellent pant 
of a boldneſs of pencil, whatever there might be wanting in 
grace and a pleaſing yariety ; he died about fifty-three * 5 
. 9 1 ; ; ea 


bp 1 


ung behind him 2 daughter, whom he had infrufted.in this 


P DESIGN, or draught, is uſed to ſignify the thought, plan, 
WT ccometrical repreſentation, diſtribution, and conſtruction of a 
1 painting, building, &c. 5 r ; 
in building it may be called ichnography, when, by Deſign, 
J only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn on 
WE payer. | 
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WT raiſed from the ground, | 
And ſcenography, when both front and ſides are ſeen in per- 
WE ſpective. 3 N | 
= Des1cN, is alſo particularly uſed, in painting, for the firſt idea 
WE of a large work, drawn roughly, and in little, with an intention 
to be executed and finiſhed in large. 1 
In this ſimple ſenſe, the Deſign is the ſimple contour or out- 
ne of the figures or things intended to be repreſented, or the 
nes that terminate and circumſcribe them. 

Ez Such a Deſign is ſometimes drawn in crayons or ink, with- 
out any ſhadows at all; ſometimes it is hatched, that is, the ſha- 


other, with the pen, crayon, or graver. | 
= Sometimes, again, the ſhadows are done with the crayon rub- 
WE bed, ſo that no lines do appear at all; and, ſometimes, the grain 
or ſtrokes of the crayon appear as not being rubbed. 

= vometimes the Deſign is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done 
EZ with a pencil in Indian ink, or ſome other liquor; and ſome- 
times the Deſign is coloured, that is, colours are laid on, much 
= like thoſe intended for the grand work. Si | 
The een or parts, required in a Deſign, are correctneſs, 
= good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, expreſſion, perſpective. 
Correctneſs, depends principally upon the juſtneſs of the pro- 
= portions, and a knowledge of anatomy. . 


Taſte, is an idea or manner of deſigning, which ariſes either 
the maſters, ſtudies, &c. 3 
= Elegance, gives the figures a kind of delicacy, which ſtrikes 
people of judgment, and a certain agreeableneſs, which pleaſes 
I wy body, . . 
Ihe character is what is peculiar to each thing, in which 
there muſt be a diverſity, inaſmuch as every thing has its par- 
& ticular character to diſtinguiſh it. 

he expreſſion, is the repreſentation of an object, according 
b its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſuppoſed to 
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I | The perſpective, is the repreſentation of the parts of a painting 
'J ER Or 
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1 01 orthography, when ſome face or ſide of the building is 


K | dows are expreſſed by ſenſible lines, uſually drawn acroſs each 


= from the complexion or natural diſpoſition, or from education, 
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the point of ſight. 


= - V 
or figure, according to the ſituation they are in, with reſpet\ h Wi rat 


The Deſign or draught is a part of the preateſt import wy 
extent in painting. It is acquired chiefly by habit and apples 
tion, rules being of leſs avail here than in any of the odhe 


branches of the art, as colouring, clair-obſcure, expreſſion, k, 8 
. "The principal rules of deſigning are, _ =? 
1. That young beginners accuſtom themſelves to copy m able 
good originals at firſt ſight, not to uſe ſquares in drawing tor ru bout 
of tinting and confining their judgment. .. 
2. To ſtay till they can Deſign well after the life, beſore j na 
begin the practice of perſpective rules. er 
3. In deſigning after the life, to learn to adjuſt the bigneßd . and 
their figures to the viſual angle, and the diſtance of the eye fron J 
the model or object. 1 e pain 
4. To mark out all the parts of their Deſign, before they b: ther 
gin to ſhadow. 8 5 mor 
5. To make their contours in great pieces, without takin or ſt 
notice of the little muſcles and other breaks. E cloſe 
6. To make themſelves maſters of the rules of perſpectiv. back 
7. To obſerve every ſtroke as to its perpendicular parallel av colo 
diſtance, and particularly ſo to compare and oppoſe the pam, , noit 
which meet upon and traverſe the perpendicular, fo as to forma and 
kind of ſquare in the mind; which is the great, and almoſt the BW give 
only rule of deſigning juſtly. D 
38. To have a regard not only to the model, but alſo tote WF ward 
part already deſigned, there not being any ſuch thing as delign- way 
ing with ſtrict juſtneſs, but by comparing and proportioning motii 
every part to the firſt, D 
The reſt have a relation to perſpeRive, as, : we d 
1. That thoſe objects whole rays meet in a point are ſeen i 2E. 
one view. [FE | e and 1 
2. That the eye and object be always conceived as immo Wl his li 
able. e e I botto 
3. That the ſpace or medium between be conceived to pref 
6% ter 
4.᷑. That the eye, object, and picture be at a juſt diſtant, bid u 
which is uſually double the bigneſs of the ſubject or picture. | ſpark! 
DESIGNING, is the art of delineating or drawing the ?' Bi trils ] 
pearance of natural objects by lines on a plane. | down 
To deſign, according to the rules of mathematics, makes the much 
ſubject of perſpective. See PERSPECTIVE. the fo 

- To deſign by the camera-obſcura, See CAMERA-03 Wiper pe 
SCURA. 2 Se” | „bout 
Dxs16NING, 1s repreſented, in painting, &c. by a Riripling bp Pen ; 


of a noble aſpect, with a garment of rich cloth, holding — 


5 s in one hand, and a mirror in the other. His aſpect ſhews, 
chat all things are made by art more or Jeſs handſome, according 
s the more or leſs Deſigning ; the compaſſes, that Deſigning 
WT conſiſts in meaſuring ; the glaſs denotes, that a good imagination 
WE is requiſite, = | | . 
3 { DESIRE, is an agitation of the ſoul, cauſed by the ſpirits 
WE which diſpoſe it to the Deſire of thoſe things which ſeem agree- 
ble to it; ſo we deſire not only the preſence of an abſent good, 
but the preſervation of the preſent. Deſire has this peculiar to 
W it, that it agitates the heart more violently than any other of the 
W paſfions, and furniſhes more ſpirits to the brain; which paſs from 


W thence into the muſcles, and render all the ſenſes more acute, 


W and all the parts of the body more active. 

lf love be joined to Deſire, that may be repreſented in drawing, 
painting, and ſtatuary, by the eye-brows preſſed, or cloſe toge- 
more open than ordinary, with the eye-ball in the middle inflamed 
or full of fire; the nofirils riſe up and are contracted or drawn 
cloſeſt towards the eyes, the mouth half open, the corners drawn 
back, and the tongue may appear upon the edge of the lips, the 
colour more inflamed than in love, all theſe motions ſhewing the 


give a lively glowing colour. 

{ Deſire may alſo be expreſſed by the arms being extended to- 

wards the object deſired, and the whole body inclining the ſame 

| way; and all the parts appearing in an unquiet and wavering 
motion. | | 

& DESPAIR, is an opinion of the impoſſibility to obtain what 
ve deſire, and makes us loſe even what we poſſeſs. 

Extreme DesP AIR, may be expreſſed, in drawing, painting, 
and ſtatuary, by a man grinding his teeth, foaming and biting 
bis lips, his forehead furrowed with wrinkles from the top to the 
bottom, the eye-brows drawn downwards over the eyes, and 
| prefling one another on the ſides of the noſe; the eyes ſeeming 
ery and full of blood, the eye-ball diſturbed or wandering, and 


ſparkling and unſteady, the eye-lids ſwelled and livid ; the noſ- 
trls large, open, and riſing upwards, the end of the noſe ſinking 
down; the muſcles, tendons, and veins of theſe parts being very 
much ſwelled and ſtretched, as alſo all the veins and nerves of 
the forehead, temples, and the fore- parts of the viſage; the up- 
per part of the cheeks will appear large, but ſcored and drawn in 
about the jaws; the mouth, being drawn backwards, is more 
pen at the ſides or corners than the middle; the under lip is ge 
— 


— 
i 


DES e 


E. ther, and advanced or forwards tawards the eyes, which will be 


agitation of the ſoul cauſed by the ſpirits, which, being in motion 
and diſpoſing it to Deſire a good repreſented as convenient for it, 


bid under the eye-brow, the lower part of the eye will ſeem 
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and turned out, the lips are pale, as is the reſt of the face, of : 
the hair ſtaring and ftanding upright. 1 ' © © 48 
In Deſpair all the parts of the body ate almoſt in the m 
ſtate as in anger, but they ſhould appear more diſordered; u ; 
you may expreſs one in this condition, tearing off his hair, h; 
ting and tearing his fleſh, or running and precipitating himſelf 
8 ESPISING Pleaſure, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by: 
man armed with a garland of laurel, going to fight, a ſerpent ui RM. 
a ſtork by his ſide; at his feet many ſerpents, which the tai RE - 
fights with beak and claws.— Armed, becauſe the Deſpig WR * 
thoſe things requires magnanimity, the ſtork fighting againſt WR 
pleaſures of the world; and earthly thoughts are intimated by th 
ſerpent, always creeping on the earth, M 
DEsISING the world, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by; 
man armed, a palm branch in one hand, and a ſpear in th 
other; turning his head aſide towards heaven, he tramples wa 
2 crown, which ſignifies his undervaluing riches and honouz 
His head denotes, that ſuch diſeſteem proceeds from fſandifd 
thoughts of God; his being armed intimates, that he attain 
not ſuch perfection without fighting. 
DESTINIES, are the three ſiſters which the Latins call Pa 
ez, named Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos.Clotho is feign 
to have the charge of the births and nativities of mortals; I 
cheſis of all the reſt of their liſe; and Atropos of their death, 
departure out of the worde. | 
T bey are all three repreſented, in painting, &c. ſitting on! 
row, very buſily employed in their ſeveral offices, the youngtl 
ſiſter drawing out of a diſtaff a thread of a reaſonable bigneh 
the ſecond winding it about a wheel, and turning the ſame, til 
it becomes little and ſlender; the eldeſt, which is aged and & 
crepid, ſtands ready with a knife or ſhears to cut it off, whel 
ſpun. They are painted in white veils, and little coronets dl 
their heads wreathed about with garlands of flowers of narciſſs 
DESTINY, was alſo repreſented as a lady in a great rages 
fury, and of exceeding celerity, holding in her hand an iron boy, 
ready bent, aiming to ſtrike Fortune, even at the very hear. 
_ DETRACTION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by aw 
man ſitting, lolling out her tongue, a black cloth over her hea; 
her garment torn and ruſty-coloured, ſpread here and therevit 
tongues ; a cord about her neck inſtead of a bracelet; in her rig. 
hand ſhe holds a dagger as if ſhe would ſtab.— Her fitting & 
notes idleneſs, the main cauſe of Detraction; her mouth opt 
proneneſs to Detraction and back-biting z the ruſty-colour 
garment, that, as ruſt corrodes iron, ſa does Detraction e Wi 
good- name and. reputation; the rope, the abject condition q A 
back - biters. 5 | i 
DEVICE, 
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DEVICE; is an emblem or repreſentation of ſome natural bo- 
. with a motto or ſentence applied, in a figurative ſenſe, to 
e advantage of ſome perſon; and the figure or image is cal- 
Jed the body, and the motto the ſoul of the Device. 
PD. F. ſtands for Domenichino of Florence. 
PD. H. ſtands for David Hepſer, the brother of Lambert and 
of ſerome, all three German engravers. Bee 
| DIAGLYPHICE, is the art of engraving, cutting, or other- 
wiſe working hollow or concave figures in metals; ſuch as ſeals, 
Cintaglia's, the matrices or coins for medals, &c. os 1 
| DIALLING, the art of conſtructing all kinds of dials. 
The reaſons on which the whole art of dialling depends, will 
be eaſily apprehended from the following ſhort theory: 
| If any terreſtrial globe be taken out of the frame, and fixed up- 
on a pin, due north and ſouth, in any open place, the pole be- 
ng elevated to the latitude, and the place of the obſerver, upon 
che globe, turned to the vertex, it will reſt upon its proper nadir 
point, and repreſent a true convex dial ; on which, if meridians 
be drawn through every 15th degree of the equator, and 
marked accordingly with the correſpondent hours, it will ſhew 
alternately, by the interſection of light and ſhade, when the 
| ſun ſhines upon it, the exact time of the day all the year round; 
| alſo, to what part of the world the ſun is vertical; where it is 
riſing or ſetting, or in the meridian ; conſequently, where it is 
| day, night, evening, morning, noon, midnight, twilight, &c. 

If ſuch a convex dial be cut by a plane, to repreſent the hori- 
zon, lines, drawn from the center to the feveral meridians, at 
the ſurface, will be the true hour lines of an horizontal dial in 
| that latitude 3 and the axis, if remaining as continued, will be 
| the gnomon. See plate XXVI, fig. 2. . 

In like manner will the prime vertical plane become a direct 

ſouth or north dial; as any other vertical plane may become an 
erect decliner, according as its poſition is oriental or occidental. 
Plate XXVII, fig. 4. EY, 
If the impreſſion of a globe be reverſed, and one half or he- 
miſphere, every way go degrees from any place, be parted in- 
to a true horizontal concave, with hour lines, azimuths, and al- 
macanthers proper to the place ; and a ftraight pin or wire, with 
a ball upon it, be fixed in the pole, to repreſent the axis and cen- 
| ter of the earth; it will, when juſtly placed, exhibit all the re- 
quiſites in Dialling, as the hour of the day, the ſun's altitude, a- 
zimuth, and declination ; its amplitude, rifing, and ſetting ; the 
length of the day, in Babyloniſh, Italian, and Jewiſh hours; and 
| the ſun's perpendicular way over the ſeveral countries, at all 

limes of the year. 8 

The deſcription of the clinatory or declinatory. The declinatory 
EE — | is 
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is made of a ſquate board, as AB CD in the figure, of 5 90 me 
thickneſs, and the larger the better ; between two of the fag = 
is deſcribed, on the center A, a quadrant, as E F, divided s 
90 equal parts or degrees, which are figured with 10, 20, » WM 
to 90; and then back again, with the complements of the I 
numbers, to 90: Between the limb and the two ſemidiame WA 
is made a round box, into which a magnetical needle is fit elin⸗ 
and a card of the nautical compaſs, divided into nineties, ben 
ning their numbers at the eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth points s WR 
the compaſs ; from which points the oppoſite ſides of the clin, plan 
tory receive their names of eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, / plan 
plate IV, fig. r. | N K 
But note, that the north point of the card muſt be placed ſ 


many degrees towards the eaſt or welt ſides of the clinatory, x Y 
the needle varies from the true north points of the world, » 
the place where you make the dial, which the workman wh it m. 
makes the clinatory will know how to fit. WE ridia 
Upon the center, A, whereon the quadrant is deſcribed, 1 7 
faſtened a plumb-line, having a plummet of lead or braſs faſten and 
to the end of it, which plumb-line is of ſuch length that h dle c 
plummet may fall juſt into the groove, G H, below the quadrat and 
which is for that purpoſe made of ſuch a depth that the plun- {WW r1d1a 
met may ride freely within it, without ſtopping at the ſides of tery. 
it. See the r annexed. hrs —_ 
With this clinatory you may examine the ſituation of planes; WF fhal! 
as, if your plane be horizontal, it is direct; and then, for th: fig. 
true ſituating your dial, you have only the true north and ſouth . B 
line to find; which is done only by ſetting the clinatory fat line 
down upon the plane, and turning it towards the right or let ridia 
hand, till you can bring the north point of the needle to bag Alſo 
juſt over the flower - de- lis; for then, if you draw a line by eitbet I the r 
of the ſides, parallel to the needle, that line ſhall be the nom ' lines 
and ſouth line. 5 en) | cent 
If your plane either recline or incline, apply one of the fides an, 


of the clinatory, parallel to one of the ſemidiameters of the I ang 
quadrant, to the plane, in ſuch a manner, that the plumb-line, (Wt vac 
hanging at liberty, may fall upon the circumference of the qu palle 
drant ; for then the number of degrees of the quadrant, com- dran 
prehended between the fide of the quadrant, parallel to the WW othe 
plane, and the plumb-line ſhall be the number of degrees for WW it; 
reclination, if the center of the quadrant points upwards ; or in- Vn 
clination, if the center points downwards. 5 =_ 
If your reclining or inclining plane decline, draw upon it 3 
line parallel to the horizon; which you may do by applying the JF Part 
back · ſide of the clinatory, and raiſing or depreſſing the center out 
the quadrant, till the plumb- line hang upon one of the ſemidi- ¶ bart 
| | 5 | ameters; i 
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WW. meters ; for then you muſt, by the upper fide of the elinatory, 
vw an horizontal line, if the plane incline z or by the under 
oe, if it recline. 5 1 
lk it neither incline or recline, you may draw a horizontal 
ine both by the upper and under ſides of the clinatory. | 
BS Having drawn the horizontal line, apply the north fide of the 
E.linatory to it, and, if the north end of the needle points direct- 
= 17 towards the plane, it is then a ſouth plane; if the north 
ooint of the needle point directly from the plane, it is a north 
plane; but, if it point directly towards the eaſt, it is an eaſt 
plane; if towards the weſt, a weſt plane. = 
WE Tf it do not point directly either eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, 
3 then ſo many degrees is the declination of the plane. 
= You may find a meridian line another way, thus: If the ſun 
WE ſhine juſt at noon, hold up a plumb-line, ſo that the ſhadow of 
it may fall upon your plane, and that ſhadow ſhall be your me- 
ridian line. | | 
= To deſcribe a DIAL upon a horizontal plane, Firſt draw a north 
and ſouth line, which is called a meridian line, through the mid- 
dle of the plane, thus: Set your declinatory flat upon the plane, 
and turn it to and fro till the needle hang preciſely over the me- 
indian line of the declinatory ; then, by the fide of the declina- 
E tory, parallel to its meridian line, draw a ſtraight line on the 
plane; and, if that ſtraight line be in the middle of the plane, it 
ſhall be a nnen line without any more to do. See plate IV, 
fig. 2. f F- 
U "But, if it be not in the middle of the plane, you muſt draw a 
E line parallel to it, through the middle of the plane, for the me- 
E ridian or XII o'clock line, and it ſhall be the meridian line, and 
alſo the ſubſtilar line; then draw another ſtraight line, through 
the middle of this line, to cut it at right angles, for the VI o'clock 
lines; and, where theſe two lines cut one another, make your 
| center, whereon deſcribe a circle on your plane, as large as you 
| can, which, by the meridian line, and the line drawn at right 
| angles with it, will be divided into four quadrants ; one of the 
| quadrants divide into ninety degrees, thus: Keeping your com- 
| paſſes at the ſame width they were when you deſcribed the qua- 
| drant, place one foot in the XII o'clock line, and extend the 
| other in the quadrant, and make in the quadrarit a mark with 
for it; fo you will have the ſixtieth degree marked out; then place 
in- one foot of your compaſſes in the VI o'clock line, and extend the 
| ther in the quadrant, and make in the quadrant another mark 
ta With it; and fo will that quadrant be divided into three equal 
the parts, each of theſe equal parts contains thirty degrees; then with 
Hur compaſſes divide one of thefe three equal parts into three 
d- Parts, and transfer that diſtance to the other two third parts WF 
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the on ; fo ſhall the whole quadrant be divided into ig day, 
—A TION Ä . 

| by Then divide one of theſe nine equal parts into two equa] pa, 2. 
and transfer that diſtance to the other eight equal parts; and twe 
ſhall the quadrant be divided into eighteen equal parts. WS ters, 
FTzhen divide one of theſe eighteen equal parts into five qu Wi part 
parts, and transfer that diſtance to the other ſeventeen equl F 
parts; and ſo will the whole quadrant be divided into nin may 
equal parts: Each of theſe ninety equal parts are called degree, Dia 
Note, That you may in ſmall quadrants divide truer and v fion 
Jeſs trouble with ſteel dividers, which open or cloſe with1 line 
{krew for that purpoſe, than 2 can with compaſſes. W of h 

In this quadrant, thus divided, count, from'the ſubſtilar or ns cent 
ridian line, the elevation of the pole; that is, the number of &. line 
girees that the pole of the world is elevated above the horizons on t 


5 your place; and draw a line from the center through that num. 
r of degrees for the ſtilar line. 8 
Then, on the ſubſtilar line, chuſe a point, where you plexe, in tt 


5 


vide this ſemicircle into two quadrants, one on one {ide the ſib- 
ow line, and the other quadrant on the other fide the ſubſts 
Then, keeping your compaſſes at the ſame diſtance they wer ne, 
when you deſcribed the ſemicircle, place one foot, firſt on o er: 
ſide of the diametral line, at the interſection of it and the ſem Wi 
circle, and then on the other fide, at the interſection of it and tie if tal p 
ſemicircle, and extend the other in the ſemicircle, and make out! 
marks in the ſemicircle on either fide the ſubſtilar line. 
Then place one foot of your compaſſes at the interſection d i 
the ſemicircle and the ſubſtilar line, and turn the other foot + i he 
bout on either fide the ſemicircle, and make marks on the ſem ran 
circle; and ſo will the ſemicircle be divided into fix equal pain. 
Divide one of theſe equal parts into two equal parts, and tran Ws 
fer that diſtance to the other five equal parts; fo ſhall the who Wi he | 
ſemicircle be divided into twelve equal parte. 
Theſe twelve diviſions are to deſcribe the twelve hours of : 
PR OY i 
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day, between VI O clock in the morning and VI o'clock in the 
| wy 
| 426 Te will have half hours, you may divide each of theſe 
W twelve into two equal parts, as before ; if you will have quar- 
WE ters, you may divide each of theſe twenty-four into two equal 
parts more as before. 36 

For, thus proportioning the diviſions in the ſemicircle, you 
W may proportion the diviſions and ſub - diviſions of hours upon 
Dial planes; for a ſtraight ruler, laid upon each of theſe divi- 
ons, and on the center of the ſemicircle, will ſhew, on the 
ine of contingence, the ſeveral diſtances of all the hours and parts 
Jof hours on the Dial plane; and ſtraight lines, drawn from the 
Wcenter of the Dial plane, through the ſeveral diviſions on the 
Ine of contingence, ſhall be the ſeveral hour lines, and parts 
on the Dial plane, | | 
& But an horizontal Dial, in our latitude, will admit of four 
ours more, viz. V and VI in the morning, and VII and VIII 
Win the evening. — 
Therefore, in the circle deſcribed on the Dial plane, transfer 
the diſtance between VI and V, and VI and IV on the other 
Wide the VI o'clock line; and transfer the diſtances between VI 
Rand VII, and VI and VIII on the other fide the oppoſite VI 
Wo'clock hour line; and, from the center of the Dial plane, draw 
Wines through thoſe transferred diſtances, for the hour lines be- 
fore and after VI, T3 
| Then mark your hour lines with their reſpective numbers; 
de ſubſtilar line in this Dial, as aforeſaid, is XII; from thence, 


i owards the right hand, mark every ſucceſſive hour line with I, II, 
b. = "> and, from twelve towards the left hand, with XI, X, 
ts many e. a 


8 The ſtile muſt be erected perpendicularly over the ſubſtilar 
Ane, ſo as to make an angle with the Dial plane, equal to the 


[Elevation of the pole of your place. 
ni. Example: Suppoſe you would draw a Dial upon an horizon- 
the al plane here at London; firſt draw the meridian, or north and 
abe I outh line, as XII B, and croſs it in the middle with another 


Une at right angles, as VI VI, which is an caſt and weſt line. 
Where theſe two lines cut each other, as at A, make the center, 
rhereon deſcribe the ſemicircle B VI VI; but one of the qua- 
Prants, viz, the quadrant from XII to VI, towards the right 
Wand, you muſt divide into ninety equal parts, as you were 
Nught before; and make, at 51 degrees and an half, which is 
1 he latitude of London, a mark, and lay a ſtraight ruler to the 
Enter of the plane; and to this mark draw a line by the fide 
Pf it for the ſtilar line. TT 
Then, on the ſubſtilar line, chuſe a point, as at C, and through 
. 9845 () | that 
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that point draw a line, as long as you can perpendicularly, t, 1, 
_ eaſt and weſt line VI VI, as E F, which is called the i 1 
contingence, or contingent line; and, where this line of c. 

tingence cuts the ſubſtilar line, place one foot of your compal. 


ſes, and from thence meaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance between the - 
point C and the ſtilar line, on the ſubſtilar line, as at D; whic n 
point D ſhall be the center, whereon, with your compaſſe 3 WF a 
the ſame width, you muſt deſcribe a ſemicircle, to repreſent, o 
ſemicircle of the equinoctial. 464 = FF 
Divide this ſemicircle into ſix equal parts; to each of which ly 
equal parts, and to the center of the equinoctial ſemicircle, ly pc 
a ſtraight ruler ; and, where the ſtraight ruler cuts the line q Wi 
contingence, make marks in the line of contingence. fre 
Then Jay a ftraight ruler to the ſemicircle of the Dial plane, 
and to each of the marks in the line of contingence; and Vin 
the fide of it draw twelve ſtraight lines, for the twelve foreno ing 
and afternoon hour lines, viz. from VI in the morning to V the 
in the evening. 2 but 
Ihen, in the quadrant VI B, meaſure the diſtance between WF up! 
the VI o'clock hour line and the V o'clock hour line, and tran. WWF i 
fer the ſame diſtance from the VI o'clock line to VII and) wh 
on both ſides the VI o'clock hour line; and through thoſe di. ber 
tances draw, from the center of the plane, the VII 2nd V o'clock i pre 
hour lines; and meafure the diftance between the VI o'clock WF I 
hour line and the IV o' clock hour line, and transfer the fame and 
_ diſtance from the VI o'clock line to VIII and IV; and, through that 
thoſe diſtances, draw, from the center of the plane, the Vl ber 
o'clock and IV o'clock hour lines. See plate IV, fig. 2. 11 
If you will have the half hours and quarters, or any other - the 
viſion of hours, you muſt divide each fix diviſions of the equ- WF B 
noctial into ſo many parts as you intend, and, by a ſtraight u. dray 
ler laid to the center of the equinoctial, and thoſe diviſions in tie Wi plyir 
equinoctial circle, make marks in the line of contingence, as 50 quiet 
did before for the whole hour lines; and lines, drawn from the 8 a wh 
center of the plane through thoſe marks, ſhall be the ſub-div- Wi carpe 
fions of the hours: But you muſt remember to make all te on tl 
ſub-diviſions ſhort lines, and near the verge of the Dial plane, that i fg. 
the hours and the parts of the hours may the more ealily * . T' 
diſtinguiſhed, as you ſee in the figure. line : 
Having drawn the hour lines, ſet the number of each bot and 1 
line under it, as you ſee in the figure. ep At 
Laſt of all, fit a triangular iron, whoſe angular point being ber, 0 
laid to the center of the Dial plane, one fide muſt agree win Wi you c 
the ſubſtilar line, and its other fide with the ſtilar line; and on Wo 


is the ſtile made. on 
And this ſtile muſt be erected perpendicularly over the x (fore te 
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ne nne on the Dial plane, and there fix it; then is your Dial 

WE finiſhed. oo W | 

= To deſeribe an ere direct ſouth DAT. You may know an 
W erect direct ſouth: plane, by applying the north fide of the decli- 


natory to it; for then, if the north end of the needle hang di- 
W rely over the point of the card in the bottom of the box, it is 
a2 ſouth plane; but, if it hang not directly over the north point 
ol the card, it is not a direct ſouth plane; but declines either eaſt 
or weſt, and that, contrary to the pointing of the needle, eaſter- 
yy or weſterly, from the north point of the card; for, if the north 
point of the needle points eaſterly, the plane declines from the 
ſouth towards the weſt; if it points weſterly, the plane declines 
from the ſouth towards the eaſt. | | 
You may know, if the plane be truly erect or upright, by apply- 
ing one of the ſides AB or A fig. I. to it; for then, by hold- 
ing the center A upwards, ſo that the plumb-line may play free in 
| the groove, if the line falls upon o or go, the plane is upright ; 
| but, if it hang upon any of the intermediate degrees, it is not 
E upright, but either inclines or reclines. Es 
| If you find that it inclines, apply the fide AB to it, and ſee 
what number of degrees the plumb-line falls on; for that num- 
ber of degrees, counted from the ſide A B, is the number of de- 
grees of inclination. 15 . 
If you find that the plane reclines, apply the ſide A D to it, 

and fee what number of degrees the plumb- line falls on; for 
that number of degrees, counted from the fide A D, is the num- 
ber of degrees of reclination. . 
| Theſe rules, being well underſtood, may ſerve for the finding 
the ſituation of all other planes. | 

But, in order to make a Dial on this plane, you muſt firſt 
draw a meridian line through the middle of the plane, by ap- 
tie Wi plying a plumb-line to the middle of it, till the plummet hang 
yo Wi quietly: before it; for then, if the plumb-line be blacked, for 
tie z white ground, or chalked, for a dark ground, and ſtrained, as 
i- carpenters do their lines, you may with one ſtroke of the ſtring 
the ” the plane deſcribe the meridian line, as A XII in plate IV, 
Then, on the top of this meridian line, as at A, draw another 
line acroſs it, to cut it at right angles, as VI VI, for an eaſt 
and weſt line, | IS 

At the meeting of theſe two lines at the top, make your cen- 
ter, on which deſcribe a ſemicircle on your plane, as large as 
zou can, which, by the meridian line, and the eaſt and weſt 
ine, will be divided into two quadrants, 
| One of theſe quadrants divide into ninety degrees, as is be- 
ole taught, and, from the — 8 line, count the N 
2 0 
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of the elevation of the pole, which, here at London, where the 
pole is elevated 51 degrees and an half, its complement to q 
is 38 degrees and an half; and there make a mark, as at E, 

hen, on the ſubſtilar line, chuſe a point, where you pleaſ, 
as at F, for the line of contingence to paſs through; which line 
of contingence draw as long as you can, fo that it may cut thy 
ſubſtilar line at right angles; and from the point F, in the fubli. e 
lar line, meaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance between it and the fil; MT : P 
line, and, keeping one foot of your compaſſes till in the pont of 
F, transfer that diſtance into the ſubſtilar line, as at G; then, 
on the point G, deſcribe a ſemicircle of the equinoctial again 
the line of contingence, which ſemicircle divide into twehe 
equal parts, as is taught in the example of the horizontal Dial, 
and, by a ſtraight ruler laid to each of theſe diviſions, and tothe 
center of the ſemicircle, make marks in the line of contingence 
by the ſide of the ruler ; for ſtraight lines drawn from the center Wi 
of the Dial plane, through theſe marks in the contingent line, line 
wHl be the twelve hour lines before and after noon. 

Then mark your hour lines with their reſpective number; 
the ſubſtilar or meridian line is XII; from thence towards the a8 
right hand with I, II, III, &c. and from thence towards the let WM ay: 
hand with XI, X, IX, &. | | 2 

The ſtile muſt be erected pependicularly over the ſubſſit of 

line, ſo as to make an angle on the Dial plane, equal to the com- inte 
plement of the elevation of the pole, viz. 38 degrees and at 
half. on 4% 5 5 = 
To make an erect direft north D1iar.. The erect direct nom mat 
Dial, ſtile and all, is made by the ſame rules, changing upwai I ma 
for downwards, and the left fide for the right, that the ere rall 
direct ſouth Dial is made. ; | J 

For, if the erect direct ſouth Dial be drawn on any tranſpa - * 
rent plane, as on glaſs, horn, or oiled paper, and the horizon. mu; 
tal line VI VI turned downwards, and the line VII mark! WF 
with V, and the line VIII with IV, and the line V with VI, fror 
and the line IV with VIII; then you will have of it a nom 
erect dial. 8 1 e 4 

All the other hour lines in this Dial are uſeleſs, becauſe the ſeen 
ſun in our latitade ſhines on a north face, the longeſt day, only 
before VI in the morning and after VI in the evening. the: 

To deſcribe an erect direct eaſt Diar, Hang a plumb- ine Wcau 
a little above the place on the wall, where you intend to make equ 
your Dial, and wait till it hang quietly before the wall; then ſo g 
if the line be rubbed with chalk, as the carpenters do, you ma 
by holding the end of the plummet line cloſe to the wall, and . 
ſtraining it pretty ſtiff, ſtrike with it a ſtraight line, as — para 
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ers do this line will be a perpendicular, as A B. See plate V, 
W fo. 1. 
] 5e chuſe a convenient point in this perpendicular, as at C, 
W or a center, whereon deſcribe an occult arch, as at D E; this 
arch muſt contain the number of degrees of the elevation of the 
equinoctial, counted between D and E, which in our Jatitude 
is 38 degrees and an half, or, which is all one, the complement 
oſ the elevation of the pole. 
Therefore, in a quadrant of the ſame radius with the occult 
arch, meaſure 38 degrees and an half, and ſet them off in the 
plane from E to D; then, from D to the center C in the per- 
pendicular, draw the pricked line D C; and this pricked line 
@ will repreſent the axis of the world. 

Then croſs this line at right angles with the line C F, and 
draw it off from C to F, as long as you poſſibly can, and this 
line will be the contingent line. 
Iden chuſe a point in this contingent line, as at VI, and draw 
a line through that point at right angles, for the ſubſtilar line, 
s G VIH; then open your compaſſes to a convenient width 
u to VI G, and, pitching ane foot in the point G, with the 
other foot deſcribe a ſemicircle of the equinoctial, againſt the line 
of contingence; which ſemicircle divide from VI, both ways, 
into {ix equal parts, as you were taught by the example in the 
horizontal Dial; and, laying a ſtraight ruler on the center of 
E this ſemicircle of the equinoctial, and to each of thoſe equal parts, 
mark on the contingeat line, where the ruler cuts it; for thoſe 
| marks ſha]l be the ſeveral points, from whence lines, drawn pa- 
E rallel to the line C D, ſhall be the reſpective hour lines. See 
plate V, fig. 1. 


. The reaſon why the contingent line is drawn from VI to F fo 
5 much longer than from VI to C, is becauſe the hour lines from 


- VI to XII are more in number towards noon, than they are 
l, from VI backwards towards IV; for this Dial will only ſhew 

dhe hours from a little before IV in the morning to almoſt noon; 
bor juſt at noon the ſhadow goes off the plane, as may may be 


1 | ſeen by applying a ſtraight ruler to the center of the equinoctial 
0 ſemicircle G, and lay to it the point XII in the ſemicircle ; for 
* then the ſtraight ruler will never cut the line of contingence, be- 


, 3 cauſe the line of contingence is parallel to the line G XII on the 

fate L equinoCtial circle; and lines parallel, though continued to never 
hen © lo . a length, never meet. — 

40 theſe hour lines put figures, as you ſee, plate V, fig. 1. 

I The tile, I K, of this Dial, as well as of all others, muſt ſtand 
per berallel to the axis of the world; and alſo parallel to the face of 
Ide plane, and parallel to all the hour lines, and ſtand directly 
er the ſubſtilar or VI o'clock ove line, and that ſo high, as 
I — 3 16 
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is the diftance of the center of the equinoctial ſemicircle frm 
the contingent line. 3 OY 
To deſcribe a DIAL on an erect direct weſt plane. An ered 
direct weſt Dial is the ſame in all reſpects with an ere& d. 
rect eaſt Dial, only, as the eaſt Dial ſhews the forenoon houn, 
ſo the weſt ſhews the afternoon hours, | 
Thus, if the eaſt Dial were drawn on any tranſparent plane, z 


Be 
d eri 
tral 
may 


ridia 


on glaſs, horn, or oiled paper, on the one fide will appear an 5 
eaſt Dial, and on the other fide a weſt; only the numbers to the = 
hour lines, as was ſaid before as to the north Dial, muſt be pe 
changed; for that, which in the eaſt Dial is XI, in the wel 7 
muſt be I; that, which in the eaſt Dial is X, in the weft mul = 
be II; that, which in the eaſt Dial is IX, in the weſt muſt b 
III, &c. The ſtile is the ſame. e ho EP In 
To deſcribe a Dax. on an erect north or ſouth plane, declining 4 : 

_ eaſtward or weſtward. Plate IV, fig. 4. Theſe four Dials, viz ck 
the erect north, declining eaſtward ; the erect north, declining r n 
weſtward ; the erect ſouth, declining eaſtward ; and the ered 7 
ſouth, declining weſtward, are all projected by the ſame rules den 
and therefore are in effect but one Dial, differently placed, une 
you. Will ſee hereafter, 5 
Pirſt, draw on your plane a ſtraight line, to repreſent the ho-W f 
Tizon of your place, and mark on one end of it W. for weh gie 
and on the other end E. for eaſt, 1 W 
Then chuſe a point in this horizontal line for a center, af g 

A, on which you may deſcribe a circle, to comprehend all thel Th, 
four Dials; draw a line, as M A M, perpendicular to the bo- Tine 
rizomal line W E through the center A for a meridian line, | 
and on that center deſcribe a circle, which, by the two lines W oon 
E, and M A M, will be divided into four quadrants, which wil Fry 
comprehend the four Dials aforeſaid ; for, if it be a north, de. * 
clining weſt, you are to draw, the upper quadrant on the left hand mm 
ſerves your purpoſe; if a ſouth, declining weſt, the ſame lines ay 
continued through the center A into the lower quadrant to tit by 
right hand, ſerves your turn; if a north, declining eaſt, the upp! equ 
quadrant to the right hand ſerves your turn; or, if a ſouth, de- 2 fl 
clining eaſt, the ſame lines, continued through the center A in . 
the lower quadrant to the left hand, ſerves your turn; and you ine 
muſt draw the declination, complement of the poles, altitude, * 
ſubſtile, ſtile, and hour lines in it; but the hour lines mult be de 
differently marked, as you will ſee hereafter. tin 

I ſhall only give you an example of one of theſe Dials, . Dir 
ſouth declining eaſt, PE hot 
We will ſuppoſe you are to draw a Dial that declines from . 
ſouth 50 degrees towards the eaſt; here being but one Dial, Jai |... 


need deſcribe but one quadrant of a circle. Plate IV, fig Fe 
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get off in the lower quadrant W A M, 50 degrees from the 
weridian line, M towards W, and from the center A draw a 
Rraight line, through that mark in the quadrant, as D A, which 
may be called the line of declination ; then ſet off from the me- 
idian line the complement of the pole's elevation, which in our 
latitude is 38 degrees and an half, and there draw another line 
om the center to AP, which we will call the polar line. Fg 
Then take in the horizontal line a convenient portion of the 
madrant, as A B, and from the point B draw a line parallel to 
the meridian line A M, and continue that line till it interſect the 


. polar line, as at P; from which point P draw a line parallel to 
* WA, as PC; then meaſure the diſtance of A B in the horizon- 


tal line, and ſet off that diſtance in the line of declination, as from 
Ato D; and from that point of diſtance draw a line parallel to 
the meridian A M, through the horizontal line at R, and through 
the point D, and continue it through the line PC, as at S; then, 
lying a ſtraight ruler to the center A, and the interſection 
of the line P at 8, draw the line A S for the ſubſtile. 
Then upon the point S erect a line perpendicularly, as 8 T; 
then meaſure the diſtance between R and D, and ſet that diſ- 
tance off from S to T; and from the center to the point T draw 
the line A T for the ſtile or gnomon ; and the triangle 8 A T, 
ref, i nade of iron or braſs, and erected perpendicularly over the ſub- 
tie 8 A, ſhall, by its upper fide T A, caſt a ſhadow upon the 
hour of the day. „ e 
But you will ſay the hour lines muſt be drawn firſt; it is true: 
| 1, Tberefore to draw them you muſt chuſe a point in the ſubſtile 
f line, where you think good, and through it draw the line F F, 
17 188 long as you can, for the line of contingence ; then with your 
compaſſes take the ſhorteſt diſtance between this point and the 
flile, and transfer that diſtance below the line of contingence on 
the ſubſtile, as at Æ or AE; and with your compaſſes at that 
ſtance deſcribe on the center A a circle to repreſent the equi- 
noctial; then, as you were taught in the example of the hori- 
zontal Dial, divide the ſemicircle of the equinoctial into twelve 
equal parts, beginning at the poiut in the equinoctial circle, where 
a ſtraight line, drawn from the center of it to the interſection of 
the line of contingence with the meridian line, cuts the equinoCtial 
line, as here at the point G ; then lay a ſtraight ruler to the cen- 
ter of the equinoctial circle, and to every one of the diviſions in 
the ſemicircle, and mark where the ſtraight ruler cuts the con- 
:- 1188 "gent line; for ſtraight lines, drawn from the center A of the 
[Vial to thoſe ſeveral marks on the contingent line, ſhall be the 
the "our lines ; and muſt be numbered from the noon line or meri- 
you ay A M, backwards, as XII, XI, X, IX, &c. towards the left 
„ and; ſo is your Dial finiſhed. 
det O 4 This 


„„ LEW: 2 
This Dial, drawn on any tranſparent matter, as glaſs, horn, or 
oiled paper, ſhall, on the other ſide the tranſparent matter, be- 
come a ſouth declining weft, ſtile and all, but then the I o clock 


hour line muſt be marked II; the XII XII; the XI o'clock hour 


hour line I; X II; IX III, &c. 


If you project it anew; you muſt deſcribe the quadrant M W, | 


on the other ſide the meridian line, on the center A, from M to 


E, and then count, as before, the declination, altitude of the 


. ſubſtile and ſtile in the quadrant, beginning at M towards 


and work in all reſpects as in the ſouth declining eaſt; only 


number this ſouth declining weſt, as in the foregoing paragraph. 
If you project a north declining eaſt, you muſt deſcribe the 
quadrant above the horizontal line, from M upwards towards E 
on your right hand, and count, as before, the declination, alti- 
tude, complement of pole, ſubſtile and ftile from the meridian 
line, and work as with the ſouth declining eaſt ; it muſt be num- 
bered from the meridian line M, towards the right hand, with 
XI, X, IX, VIII, &c. ZOE = 8 
If this Dial were drawn on a tranſparent matter, the other 
fide would ſhew a north declining weſt ; but, if you will project 
it anew, you muſt deſcribe the quadrant above the horizontal 
line, from M upwards towards W, and count, from the meridi- 
an line A M, the declination, complement, altitude of the pole, 
ſubſtile and ſtile, and work with them, in all reſpects, as with the 
ſouth declining eaſt; but then the XI o'clock hour line muſt be 
-marked-F: the X11; the IX: HI, &e.- on 

To make a DIAL on the cieling of a room, where the direct beams 
of the ſun never come. Find ſome convenient place, in the tran- 
ſum of window, to place a ſmall round piece of looking-glaſs, a- 


bout the bigneſs of a groat, or leſs, ſo as it may lie exactly hori- 


n 


Tze point in the middle of this glaſs we will mark A, and, for 


diſtinction ſake, will call it nodus. See plate V, fig. 3. 


Through this nodus you muſt draw a meridian line on the 


floor, thus: Hang a plumb line in the window, exactly over the 
nodus, and the ſhadow that the plumb-line caſts on the floor, 
juſt at noon, will be a meridian line; or you may find a meridt- 
an line otherwiſe by the clinatory. x 

Having drawn the meridian line on the floor, find a meridian 
line on the ceiling, thus: Hold a plumb-line to the ceiling, over 
that end of the meridian line next the window ; if the plummet 
hang not exactly on the meridian line on the floor, remove your 
hand on the ceiling one way or other, as you ſee cauſe, till it do 
hang quietly juſt over it; and, at the point where the plumb-line 
touches the ceiling, make a mark, as at B; that mark B ſhall be 
directly over the meridian line on the floor. Then —— nas 
| plumb- 
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plumb- line to the other end of the meridian line on the floor, F | 
and find a point on the cieling directly over it, as you did the | i 
former point, as at C; and through theſe two points B and C, | if 
on the cieling, ſtrain and ſtrike a line blacked with a ſmall-coal | 
or any other colour, as carpenters do; and that line B C on the lit) 
ceiling ſhall be the meridian line, as well as that on the floor, l 4 
hben faſten a ſtring juſt on the nodus, and remove that ſtring 1 
forwards or backwards, in the meridian line on the cieling, till it ill 


has the ſame elevation in the quadrant on the clinatory above the 
horizon, that the equinoctial has in your habitation ; and, 
through the point where the ſtring touches the meridian line on 
the cieling, ſhall a line be drawn, at right angles with the meri- 
dian, to repreſent the equinoctial line. 5 
Thus in our latitude the elevation of the equator being 38 de- 
and an half; I remove the ſtring faſtened to the nodus 
ts or backwards in the meridian line of the cieling, till the 
plumb-line of the quadrant on the clinatory, when one of the 
ſides is applied to the ſtring, fall upon 38 degrees and an half; 
and then I find it touch the meridian line at D in the cieling ; 
therefore at D I make a mark, and through this mark ftrike the 
line D E, as before I did in the meridian line, to cut the meridi- 
anline at right angles; this line ſhall be the equinoctial line, and 
ſerve to denote the hour diſtances, as the contingent line does 
on other Dials, as you have often ſeen. as 
Then I place the center of the quadrant on the clinatory upon 
the nodus, fo as the arch of the quadrant may be on the eaſt part 
of the meridian line; and under prop it ſo, that the flat ſide of the 
quadrant may lie parallel to the ſtring, when it is ſtrained be- 
tween the nodus and the equinoCtial ; and alſo ſo as the ſtrin 
may lie on the ſemidiameter of the quadrant, when it is held up 
to the meridian line on the cieling. 5 
Then, removing the ſtring the ſpace of 15 degrees in the qua- 
drant, and extending it to the equator on the cieling, where the 
ſtring touches the equator, there ſhall be a point through which 
the I o'clock hour line ſhall be drawn; and, removing the ſtring 
yet 15 degrees further to the eaſtward, in the ſemicircle of poſi- 
tion, and extending it alſo to the equator, where it touches the 
equator, there ſhall be a point through which the II o'clock hour 
line ſhall be drawn, removing the ſtring yet 15 degrees further to 
the eaſtward in the ſemicircle of poſition, and extending it to the 
equator ; there ſhall be a point through which the III o'clock 
hour line ſhall be drawn. | | 
The like is to be done for all the other afternoon hours. 80 
often as the ſtring is removed through 15 degrees on the qua- 
drant, ſo often will it point out the afternoon diſtances in the meri- 
dian line on the cieling. 
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202 5 DIA : 
. Having thus found out the points in the equator, through 
which the afternoon hour lines are to be drawn, you may find 

the forenoon hour diſtances alſo, the ſame way, - viz. by remoy. 

ing the arch of the quadrant to the weſt fide the. meridian, as 
before it was placed on the eaſt, and bringing the ſtring to the 
ſeveral 15 degrees on the weſt fide the quadrant ; or, otherwiſe, 
you need only to meaſure the diſtances of each hour's diſtance, 
found in the equator from the meridian line on the cieling ; for 
the ſame number of hours from XII have the ſame diſtance in 
the equinoctial line on the other ſide the meridian, both before 

and after noon, ST UT 62 . 

The XI o'clock hour diſtance is the ſame from the meridian 
line, with the I o'clock diſtance on the other fide the meridian; 
the X o'clock diſtance the ſame with the II o'clock diſtance ; the 
IX with the III, &c. and thus the diſtances of all the hour lines 
are found out on the equator. See plate V. hg. 3. 
| Now, if the center of this Dial lay within doors, you might 

draw lines from the center through theſe pricks in the equator, 
and thoſe lines ſhould be the hour lines, as in other Dials ; but 
the center of this Dial lies without doors in the air, and there- 
fore not convenient for this_ purpoſe ; ſo that, for drawing the 
Hour lines, you muſt conſider what angle every hour line in an 
Horizontal Dial makes with the meridian ; that is, at what diſ- 
| tance, in degrees and minutes, the hour lines of an horizontal 

Dial cut the meridian; which you may examine as by operation 
23 for an angle, equal to the complement of the ſame angle, muſt 
each reſpective hour line with the equator on the cieling have. 

Thus, upon the point marked for each hour diſtance in the 
equinoctial line on the cieling, deſcribe the arches I, II, III, IV, 
as in the figure; and, finding the diſtance from the meridian of 
the hour lines of an horizontal Dial to be according to operat. 2. 

thus, 5 5 | 

6k os e T9 78,20 

- 2 ; 24,15 { whoſe comple-] 65, 45 

The 5 © > hour line 1 ment to 90 is * 8 

143 153,36 ; 36,24 J 

I meaſure in a quadrant the ſame radius with thoſe arches al- 

ready drawn from the equinoctial line. 


| ; 78.20 
For the - o'clock hour . 


” 36,24 1 
And transfer theſe diſtances to the arches drawn on the cieling; 


for then ſtraight lines, drawn through the mark in the arch, and 
through the mark in the equator, and prolonged both ways to 

2 convenient length, ſhall be the ſeveral hour lin :s, n 
en : And; 


7 
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and, when the ſun ſhines upon the glaſs at the nodus, its beams 


will reflect upon the hour of the day. 


| Some belps to a young dialift, for his more orderly and quick making 


1 0 2 ALS, See plate V, fig. 2. | 

It may prove ſomething difficult, to thoſe that are unpractiſed 
in mathematical projections, to divide a circle into 360 degrees, 
or, which is all one, a ſemicircle into 180, or a quadrant into 
90 degr Ses. | | | | | 

The ſpeedieſt way of doing which is by a line of chords, 
which, if you will be curious in your practice, you may make 
yourſelf z or, if you account it not worth your while, you may 
bay it already made on box or braſs, of moſt mathematical in- 
ſtrument makers. ts | 

This inſtrument they call a plain ſcale, which does not only 


accommodate you with the diviſions of a quadrant, but alſo 


ſerves for a ruler to draw ſtraight lines with. 

The manner of making it is as follows: Sd 
| Deſcribe upon a ſmooth, flat, even-grained board a quarter of 
an whole circle, as B C, whoſe radius A B, or A C, may be 
four inches, if you intend to make Jarge Dials; or two inches, if 


ſmall; but, if you will, you may have ſeveral lines of chords on 


your ſcale or rule. g 
Divide this quadrant into ninety equal parts, as you are taught 
in the making the horizontal Dial. Eg 


Then draw cloſe by the edge of your ſtraight ruler a line pa- 
rallel to the edge, and at about one twentieth part of an inch a 


ſecond line parallel to that, and at about one eighth of an inch a 


third line parallel to both. 

Then place one foot of your compaſſes at the beginning of the 
firſt degree on the quadrant deſcribed, on the board, as at B, 
and open the other foot to the end of the firſt degree, and tranſ- 
fer that diſtance upon your rule, from B to the firſt mark or di- 
viſion, between the two firſt drawn lines. . 

Then place one foot of your compaſſes again at the begin- 
ning of the firſt degree on the quadrant deſcribed, on the board, 
as at B, and open the other foot to the end of the ſecond degree, 
and transfer that diſtance upon your rule, from B to the ſecond 
mark or diviſion, between the two firſt drawn lines; and thus 
meaſure the diſtance of every degree from the firſt degree de- 
ſcribed on the quadrant, and transfer it to the rule. 

But, for diſtinction ſake, you may draw every tenth diviſion 
from the firſt line parallel to the edge of the third line, and mark 
them in ſucceſſion from the beginning with 10, 20, 30, to 903 
and the fifth diviſions you may draw half way, between the ſe- 
cond and third parallel lines ; the fingle diviſions only between 
the two firſt parallel lines. So is your line of chords made. 


The 
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its convenience very great, for, placing one foot of the compaſſes 


the ruler, and the ſmall- coal rubbed on the bac 
will leave a mark of the lines on the plane. 


© The uſe of the line of the chords, As its uſe is vety eaſy; fo h 


at the firſt diviſion on the ſcale, and opening the other to the 
fixtieth degree, you may with the points of your compaſſes, ſo 
extended, deſcribe a circle, and the ſeveral diviſions on the ſcale 
Thall be the degrees of the four quadrants of that circle, as you 


may try by working backwards, to what you were juſt now 


taught in the making the ſcale ; for, as before you meaſured the 
diſtance of the degrees of the quadrant; and trafsferred them to 
the ſcale; ſo now you only meaſure the divifions on the ſcale, 
and transfer them to the quadrant, ſemicircle, or whole circle, 
deſcribed on your paper. For example, _ 
If you would meaſure thirty degrees in your deſcribed circle, 
place on the foot of your compaſſes at the beginning of the di- 
viſions on the ſcale, as at A, and extend the other foot to the 
diviſion marked thirty, and that diſtance, transferred to the cit- 
cle, ſhall be the diſtance of thirty degrees in that circle. 

Do the like for any other number of degrees. 

You may draw your Dial firſt on a large ſheet of paper, if 
your Dial plane be ſo large; but, if it is not ſo large, draw it on 


2 ſmaller piece of paper; then rub the backſide of your paper Dial 
with ſmall-coal, till it be well blacked ; and laying your paper 


Dial on the Dial plane, ſo that the lines of your paper agree 
with the caſt, veſt, north, and ſouth ſituation of your Dial plane, 

Then with wax or pitch faſten the corners of the paper on 
the plane, and, laying a ſtraight ruler on the hour lines of your 
Dial, draw with the blunted point of a needle, 12 the ſide of 


If you would have the lines drawn red, you may rub the 
backſide of your paper with vermilion; if blue, with verditer; if 
yellow, with orpiment, &c. = 

Then draw upon theſe marked lines with oil colours, as vou 


_ pleaſe, 
If your Dial decline far towards the eaſt or weſt, the hour 


lines, unleſs projected to a very great length, will run very cloſe 


to one another; therefore in this caſe you muſt project your 


Dial on a large table, or ſometimes on the floor of a room, and 
cut it off as far as you think good from the center; for, the fur- 


ther from the center, the larger the diſtance of the hour lines. 
See plate V, hg. 4. | Wb 


© Of painting fun D1ALs, and firſt of the planes on which Dial 


are to be drawn. 


Dial planes are of two ſorts; firſt, ſuch as are made on the 
wall of a building ; or, ſecondly, ſuch as are drawn on tables of 


wood, vulgarly called Dial boards. 
0 The 


ide the paper 
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The firſt fort, if they are made on brick-work, is done by 
plaiſtering on the wall with lime, ſand, and hair, mixed; this, 
if well drenched with linſeed oil, after it is dry, or as long as it 
will drink in any, and then with oil and white lead, may be 
durable enough. 29. | 5 

But a better way is to temper the lime, ſand, and hair with 
ox blood, which will be no great charge, but of great advan- 
tage; for this mixture will equal in time the hardneſs of a free- 
ſtone, and keep the ſurface as free from the injuries of weather; 
but you muſt afterwards paint it white. 

It you were to work on a ſtone, the beſt way is to drench 
the ſtone with linſeed oil and white very thin, till it will drink 
in no more; then ſhall the Dial you paint upon it, laſt longer 
and be the better prepared againſt the ruins of time, 

Now for tables or Dial planes of wood, they being the moſt 
common, I ſhall give ſuch directions for making them, as have 
been always found moſt profitable and fit for the purpoſe. 

The beſt woods, for this purpoſe, are the cleareſt oak and the 
reddeſt fir, provided it be not turpentiny ; there is not much 
difference between theſe two woods, as to their alteration by the 
weather ; they being both ſubject to ſplit in caſe they are bound, 
and have not free liberty to ſhrink with dry weather, and ſwell 
with wet; though, as to their laſting, oak ſeems preferable; but 
good red fir will laſt the age of an ordinary man, if well ſecured, 
as things of this nature ought to be. VVV 

In working either of theſe kinds of woods, the boards ought 
firſt to be cut to ſuch a length as you intend your Dial board 
ſhall be, and ſo many of them as may make up the breadth de- 
hened, and let them be jointed on the edges, and placed on both 
ſides, and afterwards ſet to dry. For it has been obſerved, that, 
though boards have lain in a houſe ever ſo long, and are ever ſo 
dry, yet, when they are thus ſhot and plained, they will ſhrink 
afterwards beyond belief, if kept dry. - h 

When you think they are dry enough, and will ſhrink no 
more, let them be ſhot again with good joints, and let every 
joint be ſecured with good dove-tails, let in croſs the joint in 
the backſide. Let this be done when the boards are glued to- 
gether and well dried, 

After it has been thus glued, and the joints are ſufficiently 
dry, then let the face of the board be well planed and tried every 
way, that it may be both ſmooth and true, and the edges ſhot 
true, and all of a thickneſs, as pannels of wainſcot are common- 
ly wrought. CLOS 

The edges muſt be thus true and even, that they may fit into 
the rabbit of a moulding, put round it, juſt as a pannel of wain- 
lot does in its frame. 1 

2 3 This 
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This will give liberty to the board to ſhrink and ſwell with. 
out tearing, whereas mouldings that are nailed round the ed 
as the common way is, do ſo reſtrain the motion of the 
wood, that it cannot ſhrink without tearing, But boards, made 
this way, will laſt a long time, without either parting in the joints 
or ſplitting in the wood. n 


Dials are ſometimes drawn on planes lined with copper or ma 
lead, that they may be free from ſplitting or tearing ; but a ſm; 
board, made as before directed, is to be preferred in many re- lay 
ſpets. As, firſt, in that it is much cheaper. Secondly, both tha 
lead and copper too will ſwell a little with the heat of the ſun, me 


and in time will grow hollow outwards, or convex inſtead of à 
perfect flat, which will much pervert the truth of its ſhadow, 
And, thirdly, the colours will be apt to peel from the metal, and 
the Dial will by that means be in danger to be ſooner defaced, 
than if it were painted upon a wooden plane. 
How to make the beſt glue for gluing the joints of DIAL board.. 
Take a quart of water, ſet it on the fire, put into it about 
half a pound of good glue, and boil them gently together over a 
entle fire, till the glue be wholly diſſolved, and of a due con- 
iſtence, that it may not be too thin; for, if it be, the wood will 
ſo drink it up that it will not be of a ſufficient body to bind the 
parts together ; on the contrafy, 'if it be too thick, it will not 
give way for the joint to ſhut cloſe enough to be ſtrongly joined; 
for, though it is glue that makes the joints ſtick, yet where there 
is ſo much of it, that the joint cannot cloſe exactly, it will 
never hold firmly. [+67 | So 
Whenever you come to uſe glue, take care that it be firſt 
thoroughly hot, for glue that is not hot, never takes firm hold 
on the wood. e 
Vou muſt alſo take great care that the boards you are to glue 
have not been touched with oil or greaſe, for in ſuch places the 
glue will never take hold. | 5 1 
Although, after a thing is once glued faſt, no greaſe nor oil 
can hurt it. Fs E e 
The glue being ready, and the joints of the boards ſhot true, 
ſet both the faces of the joint cloſe together, and both alſo turned 
upwards; then dip a bruſh in the glue, and beſmear the faces of 
both joints, as quick as poſſible; then clap the two faces of the 
joint together, and ſlide or rub them long ways one upon ano- 
ther two or three times to ſettle them cloſe, and ſo let them 
tand till they are firm and drr by 
Colours requiſite for painting a ſun Diar. Four colours are 
ſufficient for this work, viz, Spaniſh brown for the firſt or prim- 
| ing colour, 1 


. 


2. White 
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2. White lead for the ſecond colour, and finiſhing the face of 

S Vermilion for drawing the hour lines. 

4, Lamp-black for the figures in the margin, reſpecting the 
lines of every hour, if it be a plane Dial. 

But, if you would have your figures gilded, then ſome other 
materials are required, as gold and the ſize to lay it on, and 
ſmalt for a blue ground, if you intend a rich colour; but ſome 
lay the ground where the figures are gilt with vermilion, and 
that looks well, if the figures are liſted with black, and a black 
moulding round the Dial. „ 

The practice of painting ſun DiAL Ss. When, according to the 
rules before given, you have drawn on paper the draught of your 
Dial, and your board be ready, and colours prepared, you muſt 
next proceed as follows: 
Take Spaniſh brown well ground and mixed ſomewhat thin, 
and, with a large briftle bruſh dipped in it, colour the board or 

lane all over, both on the back as well as foreſide, to preſerve 
it the better, ſo that you leave no part uncoloured ; this is called 
the priming of the Dial, | 

Whea this firſt colour is dry, do it over again with more of 
the ſame colour, tempered ſomewhat thicker; and, when this is 

alſo dry, you may, if you pleaſe, do it over again with the ſame 

colour; your work will be the ſubſtantialler and laſt. longer. 
When this laſt time of colouring with your priming is dry, 
then colour the face of the plane over with white lead, and, when 
is is dry, do it over again three or four times more ſucceſſively 
after each drying; and fo will the face of your plane be ſuffi- 
ciently defended again the fury and violence of the weather 
for many years. A 0 

When the laſt colouring of your white is dry, you muſt draw 
on your plane, with a black lead pencil, a horizontal line, as far 
diſtant from the uppermoſt edge of your Dial, as you ſhall 
think fit; then ſet out the margin of your Dial with boundary 
lines for the hour, halfhour, and quarter diviſions of your Dial. 

When this has been done, place the horizontal line of your - 
paper draught on that which you before drew on the plane, 
placing the center according as the ſituation of the plane for con- 
reniency ſake requires. | 

If your Dial be a full or direct ſouth Dial, then let the cen- 
ter be exactly in the middle of your plane; but, if your Dial de- 
Cline from the ſouth either eaſt or weſt, then place not the cen- 
ter of the draught in the center of the plane, but nearer to one 

| tide or other of it, according as it declines, having alſo reſpect 
to the quantity of its declination. *_ | 

For example, if your Dial decline eaſtward, then let the cen- 
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208 „„ 
ter of your draught be placed between the center, and the eaſtern 


ſide of your plane; the quantity of which muſt be according to 
the ee of the Dial. 

And, if it declines much, place the center of your draught 
the more out of the center of your plane. 

This muſt be done in order to gain a greater diſtance for 
thoſe hour lines, which in declining planes fall nearer together 
on one ſide, than they are in another. HT 

| And for far decliners, as thoſe of ſeventy or eighty degrees, 
3 they are frequently drawn without centers. | 

Having placed the paper draught on the plane, faften it on 
with pins or tacks ; then let the draught thereof be transferred 
to the plane by laying a ruler over every hour, half hour, and 
quarter diviſions ; and, where your ruler ſhall cut or interſect the 
boundary lines of your margin, there make marks by drawing 
lines with a black lead pencil of ſuch a length as each diviſion 
requires ; obſerving to draw the hour and half hour lines quite 
through your margin, that they may be guides for the right 

placing of the figures; and for a ſmall ſpot that is uſually placed 
in the margin, right againſt the half hour 

Having thus transferred your draught on the plane, you muſt 

draw the ſubſtilar line, according as it lies in the draught, to be 
a guide for the right placing the ſtile or cock. 
The draught being thus transferred on the plane, draw the 
boundary lines of the Dial, as alſo the hour, half hour, and quar- 
ter diviſions with vermilion well ground in oil; make the colour 
as thick and ſtiff, as you can poſſibly work it, ſo as to draw a 
Clear even line; becauſe this is to be done but once. SEN 
After you have drawn theſe lines with vermilion, make the 
figures with lamp-black, and a ſpot in the middle of the margin, 
right againſt the half hour line; and, if you pleaſe, you may, in 
the margin at the top of your plane, put the date of the year, 
your name, or ſome ſentence. | BG 
Then fit in your cock or ſtile, fo as to make right angles 
with your plane, and then will your Dial be finiſhed. 
To gild with gold on an oily ſixe, either letters or figures in D1ALs, 
Whatever you would gild muſt be firſt drawn with a gold ſize. 
{See the articles GOLD Size, and GILDING.) This you 
muſt let lie on, till it is ſufficiently dry to gild upon. 

This is to be known by touching it with your finger, for, if 
your finger ſtick a little to it, and the gold ſize do not come off, 
then it is dry enough; but, if the colour come off on your finger, 
it is not dry enough, and then it muſt be let alone a little lon- 
ger; for, if you ſhould then lay on your gold, it would ſo drown 


it, that it would give no gloſs; and, if the gold fize be too dry, 
the leaf gold will not ſtick. Wy 


As 


% . 
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GILDING. | 3 81 
After your gold is laid on, you may, if you pleaſe, diaper or 


may appear through it. 8 
The way of painting a blue with ſmalt. Smalt, being a colour 
that gives its greateſt luſtre by ſtrewing, is to be performed as 
follows : | 227 28 | | 
Firſt, temper up white lead pretty ſtiff with good clear dry- 


pencil, with this white colour ; cover over the ſuperficies of the 
work, that is to be ſtrewed with ſmalt, and, if it be the margin 
of a Dial, whoſe figures are already gilt with gold, let every part 
between the figures, and where there is no gold laid on, be done 
over, and be very exact in the work, for the ſmalt takes no where 


but on this new and moiſt ground; then ftrew the ſmalt thick 


on the part to be covered, and with the feather edge of a gooſe 
quill ſtroke it over, that it may lie even and alike thick on all 
places; and then, with a bunch of linen cloth that is ſoft and pli- 
able, dab it down, that it may take well upon the ground; then 
ſtroke off the looſe colour with a feather, and blow off the re- 
nainder with a pair of bellows, and your work is finiſhed, 
DIAMOND, a precious ſtone ; the firſt in rank, value, hard- 
neſs, and luſtre of all gems. _ 1 7 


The goodneſs of Diamonds conſiſts in their water or colour, 


luſtre and weight; the moſt perfect colour is the white. 
| The defects of Diamonds are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or 
black ſand, and a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt. 


| 


lows : WIE, 
A Diamond with an eaſy, light friction in the dark, with any 
ſoft animal ſubſtance, as the finger, woollen, filk, &c. appears 
luminous in its whole body. 
Nay, if you keep rubbing for ſome time, and then expoſe it 
to the eye, it will remain ſo for ſome time. 
If, when the ſun is eighteen degrees below the horizon, you 
hold up a piece of baize or flannel, ftretched tight between both 
hands, at ſome diſtance from the eye; and another rubbing the 
other fide of the baize or flannel, pretty briſkly with a Diamond; 
de light is much more vivid and pleaſant than any other way. 
But that which he judges the moſt ſurpriſing is, that a Dia- 
mond, being expoſed to the open air in view of the ſky, gives 
n lmoſt the fame light of itſelf without rubbing, as if rubbed in 
dark room; but if, in the open air, you put the hand or any 
ling a little over it, to prevent its immediate communication. 
* | Vor, I, — with 


As for the manner of laying on the leaf gold, ſee the article 


flouriſh upon it with thin burnt umber, ſo thin that the gold 


ing oil; let it be as ſtiff as it well can be to ſpend well from the 


Dr. Wall ſeems to have diſcovered an infallible method to 
diſtinguiſh Diamonds from other ſtones, which he gives as fol- 
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with the ſky, it gives no light; which i is a diſtinguiſhing cfite- 
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rion of a Diamond, 

A rough DLAMoND, is one that is not yet cut, but Juſt As it 
tomes out of the mine. 

A facet Diamonv, is one that is cut in faces both at the 
and'on the bottom, and whoſe table or principal face at the 8 
is flat. 

A roſe Diamonp, i is one that is quite flat underneath, but its 


upper part cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, _ the upper- 
moſt of which terminate in a point. 


A table DiamonD, is one which has a large ſquare face at 
top, encompaſſed with four leſſer. 
Diamonds are only found im the are and that only in 


the kingdom of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengal, and i in the iſland 
Borneo. 


There are ſour mines, or rather two mines and two rivers, 
from whence Diamonds are brought. The mines are, 


I. That of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five days 


2 from Golconda, and eight from Vifapour. This has 


n diſcovered about two hundred years and upwards. 

2. That of Gani or Couleur, ſeven days journey from Gol 
conda eaſtwardly. It was diſcovered between a hundred and 
twenty and a hundred and thirty years fince by a peaſant, who, 
digging in the ground, found a natural men of twenty- ue 
carats. 

3. That of Seumelpour, a large town in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal, near the Diamond mine: This is the moſt ancient of them 
all. It ſhould rather be called that of Goual, which is the 
name of the river, in the ſand of which the fone are found. 

4. The laſt mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Suc- 
cudan, in the iſland of Borneo. 

The DiaMoND mine of Raolconda. In the neighbourhood of 
this mine, the earth is ſandy, and full of rocks and cope. 

In theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins of half, and ſome- 
times a whole inch broad, out of which the miners, with a kind 


of hooked irons, draw the fand or earth, in which the Diamonds 


are, breaking the rocks, when the vein terminates, that the track 
may be found again and continued. 


When a fufficient quantity of earth or ſand is drawn forth, | 


they waſh it two or three times, to ſeparate the ſtones from it. 


The miners work quite naked, except a thin linen cloth be- 
fore them; and, beſides this precaution, have alſo inſpectors to 


prevent their concealing of ſtones ; which, however, notwith - 
ſtanding all this care, they frequently find means to do, by watch. 


ing opportunities when they are not obſerved, and ſwallowing 
them down. 7k 
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De DIAMOND mine of Gam or Couleur, In this mine are 
found a great number of ſtones, from ten to forty carats, and 
even more; and it was here that famous Diamond of Aureng- 
Zeb, the Great Mogul, was found; which, before it was cut, 
weighed 780 carats, | 
4 The ones of this mine are not very clear, and their water is 
uſually tinged with the quality of the ſoil, it being black, where 
that is marſhy ; red, where it partakes of red; and ſometimes 
green and yellow, if the ground happen to be of thoſe colours. 
Another defect of ſome conſequence is a kind of fat appearing 
upon the Diamond, when cut, which takes off part of its luſtre. 
There are commonly not leſs than Go, ooo perſons, men, wo- 
men, and children, at work in this mine. 
When the miners have found a place, where they intend to 
dig, they level another ſomewhat bigger not far from it, and in- 
cloſe it with walls about two feet high, only leaving apertures 
tom ſpace to ſpace, to give paſſage to the water. 
After the performing a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, anda kind 
of feaſt, which the maſter of the mine entertains the workmen 
with, to encourage them; they betake themſelves to their buſi- 
neſs, the men digging the earth in the place firſt diſcovered, and 
the women and children carrying it off into the wall round. 
They dig twelve or fourteen feet deep, and till ſuch time as 
they find water. | 


Then they ceaſe digging, and the water, thus found, ſerves to 
waſh the earth two or three times, after which it is let out at the. 
openings left for that purpoſe. 

This earth being well waſhed and well dried, they ſift it in a 
kind of open ſieve, or riddle; then they threſh it and fift it again, 

ſearching it well with their hands to find the Diamonds. They 
work naked, as in the mine of Raolconda, and are watched in 
like manner by inſpectors. ER | 
De DIAMOND mine of Seumelpour, or river of Goual. 
Soumelpour is a large town, built all of earth, and covered 
with branches of cocoa-trees ; the river of Goual running by the 
foot of it, in its paſſing from the high mountain towards the fouth 
to the Ganges, where it loſes its name. 5 — 8 
It is from this river are brought all our fine Diamond points 
th, BY or ſparks called natural ſparks. 115 
a They never begin to ſeek for Diamonds in this river, till after 
the great rains are over, that is, after the month of December; 
and they uſually even wait till the water is grown clear, which 
is not before January. BY 1 

When the ſeaſon is come, eight or ten thouſand perſons of all 

ages and ſexes come out of Soumelpour, and the neighbouring 


villages. . 
P 2 = The 
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The moſt experienced among them ſearch and examine the 
ſand of the river, going up it from Soumelpour to the very moun- 
tains whenee it ſprings. Fn OA 

A = ſign, that there are Diamonds in it, is the finding 
thoſe ſtones, which we Europeans call thunder-ftones. 
When all the ſand of the river, which at that time is very low, 
has been well examined, they proceed to take up that wherein 
they judge Diamonds likely to be found, which is done after the 
following manner: They dam the place round with ſtones, 
earth, and faſcines, and, lading out the water, dig about two 
feet deep ; the ſand, thus got, is carried into a place walled 
round, on the bank of the river. | 

The reſt is performed after the manner as at Couleur, and the 


workmen watched with equal ſtrictneſs. 


The Diamonp mine in the iſiand of Borneo, or river of Succudan, 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the Queen, who 
reigns in that part of the iſland, not allowing ftrangers to have 
any commerce in theſe ſtones ; though there are very fine ones 

to be bought at Batavia, which are brought thither by ſtealth. 


They were anciently imagined to be ſofter than thoſe of the 
other mines; but experience ſhews, that they are in no reſpect 


inferior to them. | > 
Beſides theſe four Diamond mines, there have been two other 


diſcovered, one of them between Couleur and Raolconda, and 
the other in the province of Carnatica ; but they were both cloſed 


up, almoſt as foon as diſcovered : That of Carnatica, by reaſon - 


that the water of the Diamonds was either black or yellow ; and 
the other on account of their cracking and flying in pieces, when 
cut and ground. 1 | 

The D 

cious ſtones; it can only be cut and ground by itſelf, and its 
own ſubſtance, 


To bring it to that perfection, which augments its price ſo 


confiderably, they begin by rubbing ſeveral againſt each other, 


while rough; after having well glued them to the ends of two 


ſticks or blocks, thick enough to be held in the hand, It is this 


powder, thus rubbed off the ſtones, and received in a little box 


for that purpoſe, that ſerves to grind and poliſh the ſtones. _ 
Diamonds are cut and poliſhed by means of a mill, which 
turns. a wheel of ſoft iron, fprinkled over with Diamond duſt, 

mixed with oil of olives _ 5 5 
The ſame duſt, well ground and diluted with water and vine- 


_ gar, is uſed in the ſawing of Diamonds; which is performed with 


an iron or braſs wire as fine as a hair. | 
Sometimes, inſtead of ſawing theDiamonds, they cleave them, 
eſpecially if there be any large ſhivers in them; but the Euro- 
3 — 15 peans 


iamond, as has been obſerved, is the hardeſt of all pre- 


PP foo) 


2 wy 


| 


peans are not daring enough to run the riſque of cleaving, for 
fear of breaking them. 

A rough Diamond ought to be choſen uniform, of a good 
ſhape, tranſparent,” not quite white, and free. from flaws and 
ſhivers. | ; 

Black, rugged, dirty, flawy, veiny ſtones, and all ſuch as 
are not fit for cutting, are pounded in a ſteel mortar made for 
that purpoſe ; and, when they are reduced to a powder they ſerve 
for ſawing, cutting, and poliſhing the reſt, 

Shivers are cauſed in Diamonds by this, that the miners, to 
get them more eaſily out of the vein, which winds between two 
rocks, break the rocks with huge iron levers, which ſhakes and 
fills the ſtone with ſhivers. 1 

The ancients had two miſtaken notions as to the Diamond; 

the firſt is, that it becomes ſoft, by ſteeping it in hot goats blood; 
and the ſecond is, that it is malleable, and bears the hammer. 
Experience has ſhewn the contrary, there being nothing capable 
of mollifying the hardneſs of this ſtone; though its hardneſs be not 
ſuch, that it will endure being ſtruck at pleaſure with the hammer. 

The fineſt Diamonds now in the world are that of, the Great 
Mogul, weighing 279 carats ; that of the Great Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, weighing 139 carats ; and that known in France by the 
name of grand fancy, which is one of the crown jewels, weigh- 
ing 106 carats ; whence comes its name ſancy, which is a cor- 
ruption of cent ſix, i. e. 1. 

Tayernier, by a rule which he had made for eſtimating the 
value of Diamonds, computes that the Great Mogul's is worth 
110,000,07 3,238 French livres, equivalent to 879244 pounds 
ſterling ; and that of the Duke of Tuſcany, 2,618,335 livres, 
or 195,374 pounds ſterling. 0 5 

The following is a rate, or manner of eſtimating the value of 
Diamonds, drawn up by a perſon exceedingly well verſed in 
thoſe matters; and which, for its curioſity as well as the uſe it 
may be of, to perſons who deal in precious ſtones, we judge will 


| be highly acceptable. 
; _ Diamanns, cut facet or table-wiſe. 
, Dutch cut, | 
| ro, 5 5 „ 1. s. ſterl. 
T A Diamond weighing 7 
: 1 grain is worth _ 0 1909 3 
h 12 — — 116 to 1 17 
2 — — 215 to 3 oo 
2 — — — 3 12 to 315 
3 — — 415 to 5 00 
— — 7 17 to 9 0 
7 3 A Dias 


214 1 
| 5 3 x l «£3 J. 8. I, 
A Diamond weighin 5 
5 grains is worth y 1 SY 0 ;; 15 15 
6 — — ſ 22 oo to 25 0 
8 — — 0 
— r ne 
Bm) — — 60 oo 
100 — 55 0 _ 
12 — Kn 11 00.10 120 
15 — — 187 oo to 220 
72 — eee 0 
| e 7 TN 7 - 
30 — — — 700 00 to 735 oo 
40 — — 1500 oo to 1800 oo 
9 — — J500 00'td 4500-00 | 
FF. ²˙1⸗¾)l,I, $020 05. 4 
Antwerp cut. | 
1 1 1 b lag Fg 3 I. s. ſterl. 
iamond weighing } - „„ 
1 grain is worth — : 00 Ig to eo 16 
17 ä — 1 6 to 1 10 
2 n e 8 
3 — — 0 7 
4 —— — 88 
2 WIN 4 „„ I 0-4 
— — 13 10 te 15 00 
0 !; ˙ . 0 -: 22-10 
— — den 26 0 
WOO. Os. — 
10 — — 37 O0 to 40 oo 
IJ2ͤĩ]é;. dene 00. 
1 — — 1: 00 10 190 00 
FFF 0 Pr. 
24. — e | | 
4 — — 900 00 to. 970 00 
360 — —— — 2200 00 to 2300 00 
60 — — — 3500 oo to 4500 00 
Mr. Jeffrys lays down the following rule for the valuation of 
Diamonds of all weights; he firſt ſuppoſes the value of a rough 
Diamond to be ſettled at 21. per carat, at a medium ; then, to 
find the value of Diamonds of greater weights, multiply the 
ſquare of their weight by 2, and the product is the value re- 
quired ; as, for example, to find the value of a rough Diamond 
cf 2 carats 2X2 = 4, the ſquare of the weight, which, w_ 
| ' e — plie 
} 


7 
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plied by 2, gives 81. the true value of a rough Biamond of 2 
carats. For, finding the value of manufactured Diamonds, he 
ſuppoſes half their weight to be loſt in the manufaQturing them; 
and, therefore, to find their value, we muſt multiply the 3 
of double their weight by 2, which will give us their true value in 
pounds; thus, to find the value of a wrought Diamond weighing 
2 carats, we firſt find the ſquare of double the weight, viz. 
4X4=16, then 16 * 2 = 32; ſo that the true value of a ma- 
nufactured Diamond of two carats is 32 1. | 

By this means Mr. Jeffrys has conſtructed tables of the price 
of Diamonds, from 1 to 100 carats. See Jeffrys on Diamonds, 
p. 8, 9, 11, & ſeq. of his tables. | | 
Rough Diamonds are more commonly found of a 6 pointed 
figure than of any other, and theſe are called 6 pointed rough 
Diamonds, the figure of which is compoſed of 2 ſquare pyramids 
joined at-their baſis; hence the whole figure is compoſed of 8 
triangular faces or planes, 4 of which meet in a point above the 
baſe, and 4 below it in another point. | 

The diftance of theſe two points is the axis of the figure. 
It muſt be obſerved however, that defects in the water or 
ſhape, red or black ſpots, ſhivers, and other failings, frequently 
found in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by one third, and ſome- 
times more, „„ 

As to brilliant or roſe Diamonds, the price is always leſs by 
one third, than table Diamonds, though the weight be the ſame; 
che reaſon is, that the latter ſhew themſelves a great deal more 
when ſet in their collets, than the former. | 

The factitious Diamonds made in France, called temple Dia- 
monds, becauſe the beſt of them are made in the temple at Pa- 
Fs, are vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; and accordingly are 
but little valued, though the conſumption thereof is pretty con- 
&derable for the habits of the actors on the ſtage. 

Diamonps, the way of mating artificial ones. 

To counterfeit DiamonDs, fo as to endure the fire and harden 
them. Take of good natural cryſtal, calcined and reduced to 
ſubtile powder, what quantity you pleaſe ; fill a pot with it, and 
{et it in a glaſs-houſe furnace for twelve hours, to be melted and 
purified ; then drop the melted matter into cold water, then dry 
it, and reduce it again to-powder ; add to that powder its weight 
af fine ſalt of tartar.  _ 

Mix theſe two powders well, and make little pills of them 
with common water. 5 e 

Then wipe theſe pills, and put them into an earthen pot on a 
ſtrong fire, there ta grow red - hot for twelve hours without melt- 


Then put them into a pot in a glaſs-houſe ſurnace, where let 
| DN : P'4 | them 
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them ſtand two days, to be well melted and purified ; then ſet 
the matter for twelve hours in the annealing furnace to cool gra- 


good. 155 5 1 
I.hus far Korndorffer, but, as to his ſulphur, he has left us 
in the dark, . | | = 


dually, 
Afterwards break the crucible, and you will have a fine ma- 
terial for Diamonds, which muſt be cut and poliſhed at the wheel, 
How to make a DIAMOND out of a ſapphire, according to Por- 


ta's deſcription, The ſureſt way we uſed to make the Dia- 
mond was in the following manner: We filled an earthen pip- 


kin or crucible with quick-lime, and laid the ſapphire in the midſt 


thereof, covering it firſt with a tile, and then with coals, all 


over, blowing them gently till we had a clear fire : For, if it is 
blown too much, it may occaſion the breaking of the ſtone. 
When we thought that the ſapphire had changed its colour, we 
let the fire go out of itſelf, and took it out to ſee whether it was 
turnip- white; if ſo, then we laid it again in the crucible, in or- 
der to let it cool with the fire ; but, if it had not the right colour, 
then we augmented the heat again as before, and looked often 
to ſee whether the force of the fire had taken away all the colour, 
which was done in about five or fix hours : If then the blue co- 
lour was not quite gone, we began our operation afreſh, till it 
was white and clear. It is to be obſerved, that the heat of the 
fire in the beginning of your operation muſt increaſe by ſlow de- 


grees, and alſo in the ſame manner decreaſe : For, if the ſtones 


comes either too ſuddenly into the heat, or from the heat into 


the cold, it is apt to turn dark, or fly to pieces. 


In like manner all other precious ſtones loſe their colour, ſome 
ſooner than others, according as they are either harder or ſofter, 


The amethyſt is very light, and requires but a flow fire; for, if 


1t bas too much heat, it becomes dark, or turns into chalk. 
This is the art whereby inferior precious ſtones are changed 
into Diamonds: They are afterwards cut in the middle, and a 
colour given them: And from hence comes the ſecond ſort of 
falſe Diamonds or doublets. 5 jt; 
+ Bartholomew Korndorffer's ſecret ta make a DIAMOND of na- 
tural cry/tal. Take the beſt poliſhed cryſtal, no matter whether 
large or ſmall, fo it is but clear and tranſparent ; put it into a 
crucible, with three times as much of my fixed ſulphur of gold, 
fo that the cryſtal may be covered all over with it. Then, after 
you have put a lid over it and luted the crucible well, let it, for 
three days and nights, neal in a ſtrong fire ; then take it out and 
quench it in ſpring water, in which red-hot ſteel has been 
quenched forty- ſix times running; and you will have a Diamond 
which reſembles a natural one in every reſpect, and is right and 
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D1iamonDs, are repreſented, in miniature, by laying them 
quite black, and heightening with gentle touches of white on the 
"DIANA, who was alſo called Cynthia, Lucina, and Luna, 
was, according to Propertius, repreſented, in painting, &c. in 


| the. likeneſs of a young beautiful virgin; having on each fide of 


her-forehead two glittering horns, newly putting forth ; drawn 
through the air in a purple- coloured coach, by two ſwift- paced 
horſes ; the one of a ſad colour, and the other a white. 

Cicero deſeribes the ſtatue of Diana, which he brought out of 
a temple in Cilicia, of a wonderful height and large dimenſion, 


the whole body covered with a large thin veil, of a youthful 
aſpect, holding in her right-hand a lively burning torch, and in 


her left an ivory bow, with a quiver of filver- headed arrows 
hanging at her back. 


The poets, who call her the goddeſs of hunting, and the im- 


perial governeſs of woods and groves, deſcribe her in the habit of 


a young nymph, with her bow ready bent in her hand ; a quiver 
of arrows hanging by her left ſide ; a ſwift- paced greyhound faſt 
tied to her right-11de, with a collar about his neck, and troops 
of Sylvan virgins following her, which are chaſte, and called the 
nymphs of Diana. | 


The 2 — are ſuppoſed to have worſhipped her under the 
1 


name of Iſis, and repreſented her, in painting, covered with a 
black and ſable veſtment, in token that ſhe herſelf give no light; 
holding in one hand a cymbal, and in the other an earthen veſſel 
of water; upon which, as Servius ſays, many thought her to be 
the genius of Egypt. | 


By the cymbal is intimated the murmurings and roarings of 


Nilus, when it overflows Egypt; and by the earthen veſſel the 


nature of the country, which is moiſt and full of Jakes, pools, 
and rivers. | 

She is alſo painted with yellow hair, a graſs-green mantle 
trimmed with ſilver, ſilver buſkins, golden bow and quiver of 
various colours. | + 

The nymphæ Dianz are depicted in white linen, to denote 
their virginity ; and their garments girt about them, their arms 
_ ſhoulders naked; bows in their hands, and arrows by their 
des. 4” | 88 

DIDO, queen of Carthage, is depicted in a purple or ſcarlet 
mantle, and her upper garments purple, with yellow hair, tied 


up with ſpangles and knots of gold, holding in her hand a gol- 


den quiver. 


Abraham DIEPENBEC, a ſcholar of Peter Paul Rubens, ex- 


celled in hiſtory. 


Lord DIGBY, biſhop of Elfin in Ireland, may very well find 


a name 
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. 1 TEM 
a name in the account of Engliſh painters. His limnings have 
much of beauty and boldneſs of draught in them, and are to 3 
great degree elaborate with a due regard to a graceful part of nz. 
ture; he is a ſingle inſtance of any perfon of that robe, that has 
made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in this art, as to be voted a maſter 
either in that kingdom or this, how common ſoever it is in other 
nations for the clergy to apply themſelves to painting. 
_ DIGNITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a woman 
richly adorned, but {inking under the burthen of a huge ftone, 
inchaced within a border of gold and precious ſtones ; her load 
expreſſes Dignity, becauſe that, proceeding from the care of pub- 
lic affairs, is, a very heavy burthen, and hard to be ſupported, 
Adrian Jan DLEST, was a famous landſcape-painter, born at 
the Hague, but whom we may very well term an Engliſh pain- 
ter, being brought up here from his youth ; he was chiefly in- 
ſtructed by his father, who commonly drew ſea-pieces ; but that 
which contributed moſt to make the fon a maſter, as he often 
owned, was drawing after thoſe noble views of England, in the 
weſtern parts and along our coaſts. He alſo drew many of the 
ruined caſtles in Devonſhire and Cornwall, being encouraged by 
that noble peer the earl of Bath, at his ſeat in thoſe parts. This 
painter's diſtances have a peculiar tenderneſs, and his clouds a 
freedom that few have arrived at. „ 
DILIGENCE, is repreſented, in painting, &c, by a woman 
of a lively aſpect, with a ſprig of thyme in one hand, and a bee 
buzzing about it; in the other a bundle of almond and mulberry 
leaves, and a cock at her feet ſcraping. — The bee repreſents Di- 
ligence, by ſucking a pleaſant juice out of a dry herb; the al- 
mond and mulberry leaves, the middle way between haſtineſs 
and ſlowneſs in buſineſs ; the firſt flouriſhing very early, and the 
other very late; the cock, by his ſcraping, denotes that he, riſing 
betimes, can diſcern a barley-corn from dung. 1 
DIOPTRICS, is properly the third branch of optics; its of- 
fice being to conſider and explain the effects of light refracted, 
by paſſing through different mediums, as air, water, glaſs, &c. 


and eſpecially lens's. 48 
DIRECT Viſian, in optics, ſignifies that performed by direct 
eays, in contradiſtinction to viſion by refracted or reflected rays. 
DiREcT Rays, are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the 
Juminary to the eye, without being turned out of their rectilinear 
direction by any intermediate body, either opaque or pellucid. 
DISCRETION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an aged 
woman of a grave countenance, inclining her head to the left, 
Ufting up her arm as a token cf pity ; with a plummet in one 
hand, and a camel by her fide. — The plummet denotes Diſcre- 
tion, by adapting itſelf to human imperfections, and . 
72 2 | viates 
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viates from itſelf, always juſt and perfect; the camel, prudence, | 


never carrying a burthen above its ſtrength. 

DISPERS ON, as point of Diſperſion in dioptrics, is a point 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their refrac- 
tion renders them divergent.— It is called the point of Diſperſion 
in oppoſition to the point of concourſe, which is the point 
wherein converging rays concur after refraction. 

DISIMULAT ON. 1s repreſented, in painting, &c. as a 
lady wearing a vizard of two faces, in a long robe of a change- 
ablecolour, and in her right-hand a magpie. 

Line of DISTANCE, in perſpective, is a right-line drawn 
from the eye to the principal point. "9429 Fo 

Paint of DisTANCE, in perſpective, is a point in the hori- 
zontal line at ſuch a Diſtance from the principal point, as is that 
of the eye from the ſame. RNs 
_ DISTEMPER, in painting, is a term uſed for the working up 
of colours with ſomething elſe beſides water or oil; as ſize, whites 
of eggs, or any ſuch proper glutinous or unctuous ſubftance, 
Pieces painted with ſuch colours are ſaid to be done in Diſtem- 
per, as the admirable cartoons at Hampton-Court are. | 

All colours are proper in this ſort of work, except the white 
of lime, which is never uſed but in freſco. 

Azure and ultramarine muſt be uſed with a paſte made of 
glove-ſkin or parchment, for the yolks of eggs will make the 
blue colours turn green; which they do not with paſte or gum, 
either on walls or boards. I, 

If the work is on walls, care muſt be taken that they be dry: 
The painter muſt even lay on two layers of paſte quite hot, be- 
fore he applies the colours, which, if he pleaſes, he may alſo 
temper with paſte, or compoſition of yolks of eggs and fig- tree 
* But it is certain, that the colours with paſte keep 

ter. | 


And thus have all the deſigns or cartoons for tapeſtry been 


painted on paper. This paſte, as has been ſaid, is made of 


glove-ſkin or parchment. 
When a painter would work upon cloth, he muſt chuſe that 


which is old, half uſed, and very ſmooth ; then preſs pounded. 


plaiſter with glove-ſkin paſte over it. | 

All the colours are ground with water, each by itſelf ; and. as 
the painter wants them for his work, he tempers them with 
paſte-water . | | fs | 

If he would varniſh the picture when it is finiſhed, he need 
only rub it with the white of an egg well beaten, and then put 
one layer of varniſh over it ; for the greateſt diſadvantage of 
Diſtemper is, that it has no glittering, and all its colours look 
dead; by which means they appear alike in all ſorts of lights, 
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- DIVERGENT po in geometry, are ſuch whoſe diſtance 


| converge one way, diverge the oppoſite way. 


Which ſignifies that the rays approach each other, or that they 
tend to a center, where being arrived, they interſect, and, if con- 
tinued further, become Diverging. | 


alſo flaming in each hand. The white ſignifies the purity of the 


three flames; the globes denote eternity by the round figure in- 
feparable from the divine eſſence. Py 
Van Dyke, lived at London and Oxford, excelled in portraits, 


a noble ſumptuous habit, his head ſurrounded with a ſerpent, a 


and pointing with his fore-finger, as is uſual with thoſe who have 


which oil colours or colours in Diſtemper, when varniſhed, do 


- DIVERGING 


is continually increafing. — Lines which 

- DIVERGENT, in optics, is particularly applied to rays, which 
 DiveRGING, : iſſujng from a radiant point, or having in their 
paſſage undergone a refraction or refleftion, do continually re. 
cede further from each other. 8 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands in oppoſition to convergent, 


— 


Concave glaſſes render the rays Diverging, and convex ones 
converging.—Concave mirrors make the rays converge, and con- 
vex ones diverge. 6. „m5 „ 
DIVINITY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a lady all in 
white, with a flame on the crown of her head, and a blue globe 


Trinity; the object of the ſtudy of a divine is expreſſed by the 


D. M. C. fignifies Dominico Maria Canuti, a copious pain- 
ter of Bologna. | . 5 

0. Cap. 1518. ſtands for Dominico Campagnola of Venice, 

Mr. William DOBSON, born in the year 1610, imitated 


died in the year 1647, aged thirty-ſeven years. 
DOMINION, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by a manin 


ſcepter in his left-hand with an eye upon it; his arm extended, | 


Dominion. — The ſerpent was a ſign of Dominion amongſt the 
Romans, as is confirmed by the example of Severus and young 
Maximinian; both whoſe heads being ſurrounded with ſerpent, 
without offering them any harm, was a token of future gran- 
deur ; as for the eye, it ſignifieth the vigilance a great prince 
ought to have, who has an abſolute command over a people. 

Dominion over one's ſelf, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by 


a woman ſitting upon a lion, guiding the bridle, which he holds * 
in his mouth with one hand, with the other pricks him. — The de 
lion denotes the mind and its ftrength, that reaſon ſhould curb 4 

the ſpirit if too briſk, and ſpur and prick it if too drouſy and dull; 
ſo that reaſon is a ray ſent from heaven to govern us in all our 


actions. 5 
DRAGONS load, ſanguis draconis, a moderately heavy 2 
. 8 reſin 
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ſelin of # friable texture, of a duſky red colour on the ſurface, 
ind indeed throughout while whole, but, when powdered, it be- 
comes an extremely bright and glowing ſcarlet colour; it eaſily 
melts over the fire, and is inflammable, diffuſing a very ſingular 
and not diſagreeable ſmell; when broke and held up againſt a 
ſrong light, it is ſomewhat tranſparent. It has very little ſmell, 
and is of an auſtere reſinous and aſtringent taſte, 

We have two kinds of Sanguis draconis in the ſhops ; the one 
fort is very firm and compact, and is brought to us in lumps 
ſomewhat more than an inch long, and about half an inch in 
diameter, "Theſe are wrapped up in long narrow leaves of a yel- 
lowiſh-green colour, and are called drops or tears of Dragons 
blood, which is preferable to any other kind; the other is brought 
to us in larger cakes of an irregular flattiſh figure ; this is leſs 
compact and leſs pure than the former, much more friable and 
Jeſs reſinous; it powders more eaſily, but the powder is not of 
ſo bright and fine a colour. This is called common Dragons 
blood, and is greatly inferior to the former in value. 

Beſides theſe two we ſometimes meet with a third, which is 
ſoft; it is viſcous and of a fine deep blood colour. It has the 
ſmell and taſte of the finer dry kind, and, by keeping, it grows 
hard and wholly like it. Theſe three are all genuine, but we 
are careful to avoid a counterfeit fort made of ſeveral reſinous 
matters melted into a maſs, and coloured with the true Dragons 
blood, or braſil wood; this is of no value. * 

DRAPERY, in painting and ſculpture, ſignifies the repreſen- 
tation of the garments or cloathing of human figures; it alſo in- 
cludes, not only the garments, but alſo hangings, tapeſtry, cur- 
tains, and moſt other things that are not carnations or landſcapes. 

The art of Drapery confiſts chiefly in three points, viz. the 
order of the folds or plaits, the different quality of the ſtuffs, and 
the variety of their colours. Go 
I. As to the folds, they ought to be ſo managed, that you 
may eaſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtinguiſh it 
from any thing elſe; as, for inſtance, that you ſee it is an arm. 
that is under the Drapery, and not a leg; or a leg, and not an 
arm, &c. 1 . 


Again, the folds ought to be large, as breaking and dividing 
the ſight the leſs. There likewiſe ſhould be a contraſt between 


them, otherwiſe the Drapery will be ſtiff. 

2. The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſi- 
dered ; ſome cauſing their folds to be abrupt and harſh, and 
others more ſoft and eaſy. 8 

3. Again, the ſurface of ſome have a luſtre, and others are flat 
and dead; ſome are fine and tranſparent, others firm and ſolid. 
4. The variety of colours, when well managed, makes the 

greateſt 
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reateſt beauty of painting; all not being equally amicable and 
Riendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome never to be placed 
near certain others. See COLOURINGG. | 
Mr. de Piles gives abundance of good obſeryations as to Dia. 


peru: pL | 
He obſerves, that their firſt effect, and that which the paintet * 
ought to have principally in view, is, that they expreſs the thing 4 


they are ſuppoſed to cover. | 
2. That they muſt never be made to adhere and flick to the 
parts of the body. 5 
3. That a great lightneſs and motion of the Drapery are only 
proper in figures in great agitation, or expoſed to the wind. 
4. That the nudities of the figures ſhould always be deſigned 
before the painter proceeds to the Draperies. 

1. Draw the outlines of garments lightly, and be very care. 
ful in it, for the whole grace of the picture lies in it; then draw 
the great folds firſt, and ſtroke thoſe into leſſer, and be ſure that 
they croſs not one another. ONE 

2. Suit the garments to the body, and make them bend with 
the body, according as it ſtands in or out, ſtraight or crooked, | 
or turns one way or another; the cloſer the garment ſits to the 
body, the narrower and ſmaller muſt the folds be. 

3. All the folds muſt conſiſt of two lines and no more, which 
you may turn with the garment at pleaſure, ſhadowing the in- 
ner deeper, the outermoſt more light ; and, if the folds be never 
ſo curiouſly contrived, ſpare not to ſhadow them (if they fall in- 
ward from the light) with a double or triple ſhadow, as the oc- 

caſion require. e 

4. The outlines muſt be continued through the whole gar- 
ment, the leſſer you may break off and ſhorten, as you pleaſe. 
5. The ſhades in ſilk and fine linen are very thick and ſmall, | 
which require little folds, and a light and rare ſhadow, com- 
monly but double the moſt; and ſo alſo fine Drapery requires 
more and ſharper folds than coarſe. Ye 
6. That part of a garment that ſits cloſe to a body muſt not 
be folded at all, but only ſweetly ſhaded to repreſent the part of 
the body that lies under it, 1 

7. Obſerve the motion of the wind and air for drawing looſe 
apparel all one way, drawing that part of the garment firſt, 
which lies higheſt and cloſeſt upon the body, before you draw 
the looſer part that flies off from the body, leſt, by drawing the 
looſe part of the garment firſt, you ſhould be out, and ſo place 
the body crooked or awry, | 

8. You ought alſo to examine the nature and diſpoſition of | 
light, eſpecially as it has relation to the ſun or any bright hot ; 
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{ir that colours cannot be ſeen but in the light, and by the help 


thereof they appear with a grace. 


9. Suppoſe blue be equally diſperſed through all the parts of 
a garment, fo that there is no more in one part than another; 
yet, notwithſtanding, when it is illuſtrated by any light, it cauſeth 
one kind of brightneſs in that part where it ſtrikes ſtrongly, and 
another kind of luſtre where it ſtrikes more weakly, and another 
in that part where it yet ſhines leſs. q 
10. Now, to imitate this blue, you muſt take your artificial 
blue colour, and temper it one way to expreſs the natural blue of 
the garment ; but another way to expreſs it in the light, viz. 
ou muſt mix ſo much white with your blue as you find light in 
that part of the garment, where the light ſtrikes ; more (or leſs) 
white, where it ſtrikes with leſs; and ſtill in proportion, leſs 
and leſs, till you come to the parts where the light ſhines not. 
11. Where the light ſhines not but by reflection, there you 
muſt only mix ſo much ſhadow with the blue, as ſhall be enough 
to expreſs that counterfeit light, loſing itſelf as it were by de- 
grees; always taking care to make the lights and ſhadows to 
4 N 1 
12. The folds or plaits ought to run out every way like 
branches or arms from the body of a tree; and to be ſo made, 
that one plait may ſo riſe from another, as one branch or bough 
or one ſtream of water comes out from another, in ſuch ſort that 


there be no part of the garment, wherein there appear not ſome 
of theſe folds. 


13. Now theſe motions ought to be moderate, gentle, and 
free, without any interruption, more to be admired for their 


grace and facility, than for affected pains and induſtry; and be- 
cauſe all ſorts of cloths have their ſevera] motions, as well as bo- 
dies; it muſt needs be, that they differ between themſelves, ac- 
cording to the things wherein they diſagree. 


— 


14. For this cauſe, there muſt be more light in fine cloth, 


as ſarcenet, linen, cambric, cypreſs, &c. in which the plaits 


are ſmall, raiſed up, trembling, and, as it were, ſweetly waving ; 


fomewhat puffed up; by extending and ſpreading themſelves like 


a ſnail, where the motion receiveth more ſtrength by the wind, 
they fall cloſe upon the bare ſkin, as is to be ſeen in womens 


garments z upon which, by reaſon of their thinneſs, they fall 


cloſe upon the parts, on that ſide where the wind blows, but are 
blown up on the contrary ſide ; the ſame happens in mantles, 
the looſe ends of girdles and garters. All which motions more 
htly appertain unto the apparel of nymphs, goddeſſes, &c. by 
reaſon of their lightneſs and airineſs. | 
15. Groſs and dull ſhadows are found in ſtiff cloths, where 
the plaits are few and groſs, ſo that they are capable but of ſlow 
| yo motion, 
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224 
motion, and therefore they ſink downwards, and can ſcarce] 
fall cloſe to the bate ſkin, for that their own groſſneſs ſuſtains 


them ; and theſe motions do _— appear in cloth of gold, 


thick leather, coarſe woollen cloth, &c. upon which the air can 
have little or no force. % 


* 


16. Moreover, the plaits or folds muſt have their motions ac- 
cordingly as they are managed by the wearer, as under the arm 
and under the knee, by opening and ſtretching out the arm and 
8 leg; always making hard, if and groſs folds, without weak. 
vl | neſs or pliableneſs, in ſuch fort, that, by their appearance, the 
1 nature and quality of the garment may be known. 

\ 17. But mean motions, which are neither too groſs nor too 
Night, are ſuch as appear in the folds of ſtuff and other cloths of 
fine wool ; and theſe may eaſily enough be moved by the air, or 

become pliable to a perſons limbs; and fo make not only ſweet 
and pleaſant folds, but may follow the bare fleſh very well, be- 
coming moveable and nimble, and falling pliably about the loing 

or any other part. . 


But, beſides theſe, there are alſo other kinds of mixed motions, 
called turnings or croſſings, which are proper unto damaſks, 
cloths of gold, ſattins, taffaties, ; ke. 

In which, folds, erofling and breaking one another, appear 
from the various natures, qualities, and conditions of the Drape- 
ry; but theſe things are ſo to be performed as not to ſavour of an 

over- affected imitation, without grace or order, to the ſcandal 

of the artiſt and his deſigns. See plate VI, l 
DRAPERIES. To make blue Draperies in miniature, put 

ultramarine near the white on your pallet, and mix them in ſuch 
proportions, as to produce a very pale colour and of a good body. 

With this you may expreſs your brighteſt lights and afterwards 

add more ultramarine for ſuch as are darker, and ſo continue to 

do to the deepeſt fold and darkeſt ſnades, which muſt be pure 
ultramarine; and all this muſt be done with broad ſtrokes of 
I the pencil, with a due regard had to the ſcumbling of the dif- 
:\ ferent degrees of light and ſhade, loſing the lights into the 
1 ſhades, with a colour not ſo pale as the lights, or deep as the 
; | ſhades. Then ſtipple the whole with the ſame colours and the 
ſame degrees, but ſomewhat ſtrongly, that the points may be 
ſeen ; the whole muſt flow imperceptibly together, that the folds 
may not appear cut, and no line of ſeparation be ſeen. When, 
| for the deepeſt ſhades the ultramarine happens not to be dark 
Il | enough, how much ſoever it may be gummed, you mix indigo 
| | with it to give them the laſt degree of depth; and, if the lights 
are not ſtrong enough, you may heighten them with white and 

a very little ultramarine. | 5 

A carmine Drapery is done after the ſame manner 3 5 
| ue, 
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lues, except that in the darkeſt places you lay on vermilion before 
you uſe the carmine, which is applied with out any white, and in 
the deepeſt ſhades it muſt be well gummed. To deepen it the 
more, add a little biſtre. | bt 

There is another Drapery all of vermilion, with a mixture of 
white for the lights, laying it on ſingle upon the darkeſt parts, 
and adding carmine for the deepeſt ſhades. You finiſh then with 
the ſame colours, as in other Draperies ; and, if the carmine and. 
vermilion together are not ſtrong enough, take carmine alone, 
but only for the deepeſt ſhades. h 
A Drapery of lake is done like that of carmine, mixing a good 
deal of white therewith for the lights, and but very little for the 
ſhades: You are to finiſh with ſtippling, but we uſe no vermi- 
lion, 

Purple Draperies are made by the ſame rule, having firſt pre- i 
pared a mixture of carmine and ultramarine, and continually uſ- —_— 
ing white for the lights. If you would have it a columbine or it 
hight purple, your carmine muſt be in greater quantity than the is 

tramarine ; but, if you would have it be more blue and deep, j 
let there be more ultramarine. _ x 

For a fleſh colour drapery, begin with laying on a very pale iq 
mixture of white, vermilion, and lake; and Macke with the ſame _ I 
colours, d.miniſhing the quantity of the white. 11 

This Drapery muſt be very pale and delicate, becauſe it muſt | 
repreſent a ſlight ſtuff, and even the ſhades muſt not be dax. | 

For a yellow Drapery, lay on all over, firſt maſticote, and then 
over that gamboge, excepting only the lighteſt parts, where you 
muſt leave the maſticote pure. "Then ſhade with oker, mingled if 
with a little gamboge and maſticote, increaſing and decreaſing | 
the quantity of this laſt, according to the ſtrength of the ſhades ; | 
and, when you want them to be {till darker, add gall-ſtone. You ö 
may work with gall-ſtone alone for the deeper ſhades, adding | 
thereto biſtre, if it be not dark enough; finiſh with the ſame | 
colours you began with, ſtippling and blending the lights with 
the ſhades. KELTY | 
For another ſort of yellow, uſe Naples yellow or French pink, 
inſtead of maſticote or gamboge. 

Green Drapery is produced by colouring all over, with verdi- 
ter, with which, if it prove too blue for you, you may mix maſ- 
ticote for the lights, and gamboge for the ſhades. Then add a 
proportion of ſad green to ſhade with; and, as your ſhades grow 1 
very deep, you muſt add the darker greens, and even uſe them _ 
unmixed, where you want to be extremely dark. Finiſh with oy 
the ſame colours, a little darker than at fiſt. 

For a black Drapery, you muſt lay on black and white, and 
finiſh with the ſame, increaſing the black as you want it for the 

Vo. I, . . ſhades; 
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ſhades; for the deepeſt of which add ſome indigo, eſpecially if 
you would give your Drapery the look of velvet. You may in 
all caſes touch up your lights with a brighter colour, 

For a Drapery of white woollen cloth, lay on a mixture of 
white, a very little oker, orpiment, or gall-ſtone, to give it a yel. 
Jowiſh caſt ; then ſhade and finiſh with blue, a little black, 
white, and biſtre mixed together, adding this laſt for the brown- 
eſt ſhades, n | 75 1 

A light grey is laid on with black and white, and finiſhed with 
the fame, made a little darker. _ | 

For a minim, dark, brown, tawny, or dun Drapery, lay on 


biſtre with white, a little brown-red, and ſhade with the fame 
mixture, but let it be a little darker _ | 


There are other forts of Draperies, called changeable, becauſe 
the lights are of one colour and the ſhades of another ; thefe are 


_ uſed for the cloathing of angels, and for other young and gay 


figures, as alſo for ſcarves; and other light parts of dreſs, which 
fall into a number of folds and flow to the wind. Theſe are 
moſt commonly purple, and of theſe there are two forts, the one 
with blue lights, and the other with yellow. 

For the former, lay on ultramarine and white very pale for 
the lights, and ſhade with carmine, ultramarine, and white, the 
ſame as for a purple Drapery ; ſo that only the very brighteſt 
lights appear blue ; and even then you muſt ſtipple with purple, 


with a large quantity of white, and fcumble the whole artfully 


together. 


For the latter, uſe maſticote for your lights inſtead of blue; 
then proceed as for a Drapery of pure purple, except that you 
muſt ſtipple and blend lights with the ſhades ; that is, the yellow 
with the putple, by the help of a little gamboge. P 
Carmine red is ordered like this laſt, that is, the lights muſt 
be maſticote, and the ſhades carmine; and, to feumble them, 


you muſt uſe gamboge. 


Lake red, like carmine, 
Green muſt be ordered in the ſame manner as lake, continual- 


ly mixing verditer with the ſadder greens, for the middling fhades, 


Many other ſorts of theſe may be contrived at pleaſure, keep- 
ing to the union of the colours, not only in one figure, but alſo 
in a groupe of ſeveral figures, avoiding, as much as the ſubject 
will permit, to put blue next to a flame colour, or contraſting 
green with black; and fo of others that diſagree or afford no pro- 
per union. N 

Other Draperies may be made of ſad, dirty, and brown mix- 


tures and ſimples, and all by the directions already given; others 


alſo may be contrived, both of broken and complicated colours, 


not 
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not offend the eye. There is no laying down a rule to guide 


u in this; you muſt by practice and experience make yourſelf 


acquainted with the power and effect of your colours, and work 


accordingly. 


Linens are painted thus: Having drawn your folds, as when 
you do Drapery, lay on white all over, and then proceed and fi- 
niſh with a mixture of ultramarine, black, and white, taking 
more or leſs of this laſt, according to the degrees you want of 
igt and ſhade ; and, for the deepeſt folds, take biftre and a lit- 
tle white, ufing it {paringly and with artful touches; and you 
may even take the former alone for the deepeſt ſhades, where you 
muſt expreſs the folds, and loſe them into the reft. | 
They may be made after a different manner, by laying on, all 


over, a very pale mixture of ultramarine, black, and white, and 


then proceed in the manner above directed with the ſame mix- 
ture, but a little deeper. And, when the ſhades are ſtippled and 
finiſhed, you muſt heighten the lights with pure white, blending 
them with the firſt colour or ground ; but, of what ſort ſoever you 
make them, you muſt, when they are finiſhed, prepare ſome yel- 
lowiſh tints for certain places, laying them on lightly, as it were 
a waſh, ſo as to be tranſparent, and neither to hide the ſtippling 
nor the ſhades,  _ 

Yellow linens are made of white mixed with a little oker ; 
then proceed and finiſh with biſtre, mixed with white and oker 
and, for the deepeſt ſhades, with biſtre alone. Before you finiſh, 
lay on tints of oker and white here and there, and others of white 
and ultramarine, as well upon the ſhades as the lights, but very 
thin; and then ſtipple and ſcumble the whole together, and it 


will have a fine effect, As you finiſh, touch up the extremities 


of the lights with maſticote and white. "Theſe linens, and the 
former, you may ſtripe like Egyptian ſcarves, with blue, red, ul- 
tramarine, and carmine ; a red one between two blue ones, very 


bright on the lights, and ſtronger in the ſhades. 


The heads of virgins are generally dreſſed with veils of theſe 


forts; and of the ſame are made a fort of handkerchiefs for an 
open breaſt, becauſe they are very becoming to the fleſh, 

When you would have either the one or the other of them to 
be tranſparent, and ſhew whatever, whether ſtuff or fleſh, is un- 
derneath, lay them on at firſt very thin, and mingle with your 
ſhading colour a little of that which is under them, -particularly 
at the extremities of the ſhades, and touch only the extremities 
of the lights, only for the yellows, with maſticote and white, and 
for the whites with white alone. 

They are alſo to be made another way, eſpecially when you 
would have them quite tranſparent, as muſlin, lawn, or gauſe. 
To this purpoſe, you muſt tas finiſh what is beneath, 5 
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if nothing was to be over it; then heighten the brighteſt folds 


with white and maſticote, and ſhade with biſtre and white, ot 
black, or blue and white, according to the colour you aim at, 


and taking away from the livelineſs of the reſt by ſoiling it over, 
though that be not altogether neceſſary but for the darker parts. 
For crape, do as above, only obſerve, that you draw the folds 
and the borders or edges with little threads alone, upon what is 


beneath, which muſt firſt be finiſned. 


When you would water a ſtuff of any ſort, you muſt wave it 


with lighter or darker colours, according as what you are uponis 


light or ſhade. | 
There is ſuch a way of touching your Draperies, ſo as to di- 
ſtinguiſh the filken from the woollen ; theſe are more coarſe and 
ſtiff, the others are finer, and more free or gloſſy; but it muſt be 
remembered, that theſe are effects which depend partly upon the 
ſtuff itſelf, and partly upon the colour of it. 5 
2 Of colours for DRA PER. 

I. For ſcarlet garments, Lake vermilion deeped with cinna- 
bar and heightened with touches of maſticote. ; 
2. For crimſon. Lay on lake very thin, and deepen with 
the ſame. = 

3. For purple. Grind lake and ſmalt together, or take blue 


bice and mix it with red and white lead. | 


4. For an oriental violet. Grind litmoſe, blue ſmalt, and ce- 
ruſs, but let the blue predominate in the mixture. 
5. For yellow. Take maſticote deepened with brown oker 
and red lead. : 
6. For carnation. Grind ceruſs well waſhed with red lead or 
ceruſs and vermilion. | 


7. Fora ſtraw colour. Take maſticote, then white height- | 


ened with maſticote and deepened with pink; or thus; take red 
lead deepened with lake. 55 
8. For yellowiſh. Take thin pink deepened with pink and 
reen. 
g 9. For a light purple. Mingle ceruſs with logwood water, oi 
take turnſole mingled with a little lake, ſmalt, and pica. 
10. For blue. Takeuzure deepened with Indy blue or lake 
heightened with white. 2 
11. For a light blue. Take blue bice, heightened with ce- 
ruſs or ſpodium. 5 6 EY 
12. For a ſky colour. Take blue bice and Venice ceruſs, 
but, if you would have it dark, take ſome blue and white. 
13. For a pure green. Take verdigreaſe, bruiſe it and ſteep 
it in muſcadine for twelve hours; then ſtrain it into a ſhel!, to 
which add a little ſap green, but put no gum thereto. G 
| : 14. For 
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14. For a popinjay green. Take a perfect green mingled 
with maſticote. 1 
156. For a peach colour. Take braſil water, logwood, and 
16. For a black velvet. Lay the garment firſt over with ivo- 
ry-black, then heighten it with cherryſtone- black and a little 
white. : 

17. For black ſattin. Take cherryſtone-black, then white 
deepened with cherryſtone-black, and then laſtly ivory-black. 

18. For white ſattin. Take firſt fine ceruſs, which deepen 
with cherryſtone-black, then heighten again with ceruſs, and fine 
touches where the light falls. : 
19. For a ruſſet ſattin. Take Indy blue and lake, firſt thin, 
and then deepened with Indy again. 3 

20. For to ſhadow ruſſet. Jake cherryſtone- black and white, 
lay a light ruſſet, then ſhadow it with white. | = 

21, For a changeable filk. Take water of maſticote and re 
lead, which deepen with ſap green. „ 
22. For a hair. It is made out of maſticote, umber, yellow 
oker, ceruſs, oker de luce, and ſea- coal. at | 

23. For a fire colour. Take maſticote and deepen it with 
maſticote for the lame. 1 . 

24. For cloth of gold. Take brown oker and liquid gold 
water, and heighten upon the ſame with ſmall ſtrokes of gold. 

25. For a walnut colour. Take red lead, thinly laid, and 
ſhadow with Spaniſh brown, : | 
26. For a tree. Take umber and white, wrought with um- 
ber deepened with black. . : 
27. For the leaves. Take ſap green and green bice, heighten 
with verditer and white. 3 

28. For banks. Take thin umber deepened with umber and 
black, = „ 5 

29, For water. Take blue and white deepened with blue, 
and heightened with white. : ; 

30. For feathers. Take lake frizzled with red lead. 

To take the perfect DRAUGHT gf any picture. Take a ſheet 
of fine Venice paper, wet it all over with linſeed oil on one fide, 
then wipe it off as clean as you can ; let the paper lie by till it 
Is thoroughly dry; then you may lay it on any painted or printed 
picture; then with a black lead pencil you may draw it over with 
eaſe, put this oiled paper upon a ſheet of clean white paper, and, 
with a little pointed ſtick or feather out of a ſwallow's wing, 
draw over the ſtrokes, which you drew upon the oiled paper; 
and ſo you will have the exact form upon the white paper, which 
a be ſet out with colours at pleaſure, | 

I thus; rub a ſheet of white paper all over with black lead 


1 on 


* 
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on one ſide, or elſe with vermilion mixed with freſh butter; lay 


the coloured fide on a ſheet of white paper; then lay the picture 
you would copy out upon the other fide of the coloured paper, 


and, with a ſwallow's quill or ſmall-pointed ſtick, go over all the 


ſtrokes of the picture and it will be exact on the white paper. 
Or thus; lay a piece of lanthorn horn upon the picture, then 
draw the ſtrokes of your picture with a hard-nibbed pen upon the 
horn; and, when it is dry, breathe upon the horn twice or thrice, 
and preſs it hard upon white paper a little moiſtened. 1 

Or thus; take fine lake mixed with linſeed oil and draw with 
it, inſtead of ink, all the out-ſtrokes of any picture, and other 
material parts; then wet the contrary fide of the picture, and 
preſs it hard upon a ſheet of paper, and it will leave behind it all 
that which you drew over. | 

Or thus ; grind printer's black fine and temper it with water, 


and, with a pen dipped in it, draw over the outlines and maſter 


ſtrokes; then wet ſome white paper with a ſpunge or the like, 
and preſs it hard upon it, and you will have the ſtrokes you drew 
upon white paper. | | | 

Or thus; lay the print, the backſide of it, upon a clear glaſs 
or oiled paper; then lay a clean paper upon the print, hold it up 
againſt the light ; ſo will you ſee all the ſtrokes, which you may 
draw out and ſhadow alſo, if you pleaſe. e 

Of the imitation of DRAUGHTS. 

1. A learner ought to acquire a habit of imitation by many 

and often trials; which, if it be to be done with the pen, take 


care to avoid ſcratching and making thin and lean ſtrokes, but 


rather broad ones drawn from above downwards ; but ſome of 
the hatches muſt be ſharp, ſome broad, ſome unequal, ſome e- 
qual, according to the ſhades, bs e 

2. Hold the pen or pencil ſomewhat long, and not ſo up- 
right, as is uſual in writing, ſeeming as though you laid it ſtraight 


forward; and, if you draw with paſtils, uſe yourſelf to turn them 
jn your hand; and this will hinder their growing blunt ſo ſoon. 


3. In ſhadowing-a Draught you muſt begin firſt to do it 
faintly and ſmoothly, and ftraight againſt the edges of the light, 
fo that it may look as if it had been daſhed with a bruſh pencil; 
and then overſhadow it again here and there farther out in the 


_ darkeſt ſhades, and adorn it with hatchings ; and, where any 
thing more is required, put it in nimbly and clearly, by gentle 


touches, which will add a great grace to the work. 3 
4. Doeſling, which is a certain beſmearing of the work, is to 
be done with crayons of red or black chalk, touching the Draught 
eaſily, all over ſmoothly and evenly with the points of them, and 
nat with cotton or the like put up into quills, as the pare of 
. "IS 1 7 ? ome 
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ſome is; though that may be done in ſome caſes, when one 
work is to be brought into another. | £8 
5. If copies be taken, chiefly upon coloured paper, to make 
it curious and neat, let the edge of the heightening be ſmoothed 
a little, not with cotton, but with the like coloured paper, rolled 
up to a ſharp point at one end ; and by this means you may take 
away the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of the edges, and make them 
look ſweet and pleaſant. | 

6. In performing theſe things, a certain kind of waſhing is 


ſometimes neceſſary, being done with pencils dipped in ſome co- 


Joured liquor, and ſo laid upon coloured paper; and this is to be 
done ſometimes through the whole work, and ſometimes but in 
part, viz. in ſome principal flat ſhades, which may be afterwards 


-» wrought over with a pen or black chalk, and will look very 


pleaſantly. 9 15 

7. This waſhing muſt at firſt be done very weak and faint, 
yet ſmooth, without ſmoothing it at the edges, except by a 
new ſtroke of the pencil moiſtened with your tongue ; for ſuch 
ſmoothing will ſpoil the work; this firſt waſhing being dry, 
go over your work again, yet only thoſe parts where there ought 
to be a darker ſhade ; and afterwards again, giving fome deeper 
and harder touches without ſmoothing, which will very much 
ſet your work off, 7 N 

8. Faint ſhadows and things that are obſcure muſt be repre- 
ſented as faintly as may be, chiefly upon coloured paper, where 
the heightening helps you ; but take care not to go too often 
over the ſhades, leſt you ſpoil them, by making them too hard 
ene, 5 

9. In drawing either a Draught or the liſe, firſt obſerve the 


thing in general, in reſpect to the circumferent ſtrokes; for they 


are thoſe which bound and contain all the parts of the whole, 
and without which the particular parts can never be perfectly diſ- 


tinguiſhed, nor repreſent themſelves in their being. "This done, 
then conſider, in like manner, the parts; and, ſuppoſing the parts 


each to be a whole, you may come to repreſent the parts of parts, 
and by the ſame means expreſs the whole of any Draught what- 


ſoever. 


The proper materials for DRAWING. And thefe are either 


black lead pencils, or black lead fixed in a port-crayon, charcoal, 


red, black, or white chalk, paſtils or crayons, pens or hair pen- - 
cils, and Indian ink. 1 


Black lead is as proper in the beginning to practiſe after the 


plain lines, &c. as any other material; the ſtroke it makes, be- 


ing ſmooth, will pleaſe the young learner better than what is ef- 


ſected by charcoal or Crayons. 


Slope your lead with a penkniſe to a fine point, that it may 
; 2 4 | | caſt 
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looks as if it were done with a bruſh. 
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caſt a ſmall neat ſtroke, if it is not made into a pencil; then fix 
your piece of lead into a port-crayon ; and, whatever you ſketch 
with, accuſtom yourſelf from the beginning to hold them lon 
in your hand, that the end of your fingers may be at a much 
larger diſtance from the point than they are from the nib of a 
en in writing; and form your ſtrokes with light gentle touches; 
by theſe means they will have a greater command of hand, and 
your outline will be more free and bol. 

When you begin to practiſe after limbs and figures, it will 
be uſeful to draw the rough ſketch with charcoal, the ſtrokes 
made therewith being eaſily diſcharged from the paper. 

Your charcoal muſt be ſlit into ſmall ſlender pieces, to fix in a 


port-crayon, for the better conveniency of holding it ; you muft 
then ſharpen it to a proper point, and with a light hand ſketch 


after your original as correctly as you can; what you diſapprove 

of in this performance may eaſily be wiped out, by gently bruſh- 

ing that part with a feather or clean rag. GL 
Your outlines being ſecured with your charcoal, wipe them 


in a flight manner with a feather that it may appear faint ; then 


go over your lines with your black or red lead, making them 
et more correct, if you can: When this is done, if upon review- 
ing it there appear any errors you would amend, you may diſ- 
charge the paper of what part of the Drawing you pleaſe, by rub- 
bing that part with the crumb of a ſtale white loaf, red lead, and 
red or black chalk, which are uſed in the ſame manner as black 
lead. EF I 0 
White chalk and tobacco- pipe clay are uſed in heightening or 
giving ſtrong lights, and in Drawing on coloured paper. 
Paſtils or crayons, are any colours, mixed with tobacco-pipe 
clay, which, while ſoft and in the conſiſtency of a paſte, is rol- 
led up in pieces about the thickneſs of a quill, and two or three 
inches in length, and then dried; they are generally uſed on co- 


loured paper, but never in a way of hatching, as black or red lead 


many times are; but the colours are rubbed and wrought one in- 
to another, in ſuch a manner that no ſtrokes appear, but the whole 


This is a very quick and expeditious manner of Drawing; and, 
when the crayons are handled with judgment, they never fail of a 
delicate ſoftneſs and fine expreſſion ; but this muſt be obſerved, 
that the touch of a rude finger, unacquainted with the performance, 


may eaſily ſpoil the fine work, while only handling it to look on | 
it; therefore it ſhould not be forgot to preſerve it in books, or un- 


der glaſſes in frames. The grain of the paper on which they ate 
uſed ſhould be a little rough, the crayons working euſier and ex⸗ 
preſſing themſelves ſtronger than when the paper is ſmooth ; if it 
is a little dark or browniſh, near the colour of whited-brown pa- 
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per, it yields a good relief to the tender parts of the work, by ſhew- 
ing the light ſtrokes of the work. Pens are ſometimes uſed in ſha- 
ding draughts, in hatching them with croſs ſtrokes; but this is bet- 
ter performed with hair pencils and Indian ink, which are not only 
uſed in hatching by ſtrokes, but in ſhading aſter a far more expe- 
ditious manner, viz. e waſhing, which is the ſame in water- 
working with hair pencils and Indian ink, as with hair pencils and 
water- colours. The ſhades in hatching are effected by lines, and 
appear in the ſtrokes, whilſt in an engraven print, contrary to this 
in waſhing, there do not appear any lines, but the ſhades look 
like thoſe in metzotinto prints. | 
* General precepts in DRAwING. I. Begin with plain geome- 
trical figures, as lines, angles, triangles, quadrangles, polygons, 
arches, circles, ovals, cones, cylinders, and the Tie ; for theſe 
are the foundations of all other proportions. | 55 

2. The circle is uſeful in all orbicular forms, as of the ſun, 
moon, globes, &c. the oval, in giving a juſt proportion to the 
face and mouth, &c. the ſquare confines a picture you are to 
copy, &c. the triangle is of uſe in Drawing a ſide or half face; 
angles and arches in perſpective; the polygon, in ground- plats, 
fortifications, &c. the cone, in ſpires, ſteeples, tops of towers, &c. 


and the cylinder, in columns, pillars, pilaſters, &c. 


3. Having brought your hand to be fit and ready in general 
proportions, inure yourſelf to give every object its due ſhade, 
according to its concavity or convexity, and to elevate or depreſs 


the ſame, as the object appears either nearer or farther off the 


light; which is indeed the life of the work. 
4. The ſecond practice of Drawing conſiſts in forming fruits, 


as apples, pears, cherries, peaches, &c. with their leaves; the imi- 


tation of flowers, as roſes, tulips, carnations, &c. herbs, trees, &c. 
of different kinds. „ **VV 

5. The third in the imitation of beaſts, fowls, fiſhes, &c. 
6. The fourth practice of Drawing conſiſts in the imitation 


of the body of man, with all its lineaments, as head, noſe, eyes, 


ears, cheeks, hands, arms, and ſhadows, all exactly propor- 
tioned, both to the whole and to one another, both as to ſitu- 
ation and magnitude, [Bon 

7. The fifth is in the drapery, in the imitation of cloathing 
and artificially ſetting off the outward coverings, habit, and or- 
naments of the body, either of cloth, ſtuff, ſilk or linen, in their 
natural and proper folds, T4 . 5 

8. In Drawing of all the forms before- mentioned, it is requi- 
ſite to be firſt perfect in the laying down the exact proportions; 
ſecondly in the general or outward-lines, before you proceed to 
ſhadowing or trimming the work within. 

9, In mixed and uncertain forms, where the circle, ſquare, 


&c. 
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fancy, as horſes, oxen, and the like; you muſt do it 
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&c. will be of no uſe, but only the Aae thereof in _ own 


jud — 
ment, and ſo gain the true proportions by ee prafice 
in the following manner: 

Having the ſhape of the thing in your mind, feſt draw it rude- 
ly with a coal, then with more exactneſs with a lead or pencil; 


then peruſe it well, and mend it in thoſe parts you find you have 


erred, according to the idea you carry in your mind. Then view 
it over again, correcting the other parts by degrees, to the great- 
eſt exactneſs you poſſibly can, though you do it twenty or more 
times over. . When you have mended it as well as you can by 


your own judgment, compare it with ſome good pattern or print 


of the like kind, and amen it * that, giving way thing 1 its due 


proportion. 


10. Having good copies or patterns to draw after, learn to re⸗ 
duce them to other proportions, either larger or ſmaller, and this 


by often and many trials. 


11. When the young artiſt can do the dea een en very 
well, let him begin to practiſe in Drawing, wherein the liberty 
of imitation is preſented in the greateſt latitude; and this nk 


be attained by much practice, and diligent exerciſe, and the in- 
ſtructions of a good maſter. 


12. Let a perfection in Drawing be attained, before there be 
any attempts as to colouring and painting ; for, after the firſt is 
attained, all belonging to the latter will be eaſily underſtood and 
gained by practice. 

Particular obſervations with regard to Ds AWING. 1. If you 
draw after a print or picture, place it in ſuch a light that the 
gloſs of the colours may not interrupt your light, but ſo that 
the light and your eye may equally and obliquely fall upon the 
piece, which ſhould be placed at ſuch a diſtance, that, upon 
opening of your eyes, you may view it all at once; the larger 


the picture is, the greater diſtance off it ſhould be placed, and 


which muſt be right before you and a little reclining. 

2. Draw all your outlines at finſt very faint with a coal, which 
may eaſily be rubbed out with the feathers of a duck's wing 
or a crumb of bread, which ſo may be the more eaſily mended, 


but will be more difficultly rubbed out, if you lean hard on your 


coal, and draw very black. — The outlines ought to be drawn 
true and agreeable to the pattern, before you begin to ſhadow 
any part of it. Thoſe outlines which are next the light, ſhould 
be drawn very ſoft and faint; when you have drawn one fea- 
ture, that ſhould in ſome meaſure be a direction to you to draw 
the other, by obſefting with your eye the diſtance from that to 
the next feature, making a an milk at the place with my 
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coal, and then draw it, and fo to the next, till you have drawn 


the whole figure. 

Then obſerve the middle of the picture you would copy, 
. touch upon the paper with the point of es coal; then ob- 
ſetve the more perſpicuous and uppermoſt figures, if there are 


more than one, which you are to touch lightly in their proper 


places. Thus, running over the whole draught, you will ſee, as 
it were, the ſkeleton of the piece you would draw : But, if you 
proceed without theſe conſiderations of what your draught will 
run to, when you have ended your work, you will be forced to 


draw the ſame many times over and over again, and perhaps 


every time to as little purpoſe ; by the tediouſneſs of which, your 
ingenuity will be dulled or diſcouraged. OY 

4. Take care to draw a juſt and true draught, although you 
advance in it but ſlowly ; it may be better to beſtow two or three 
days, at times, on a piece you may think you can do in two or 


5. Having made theſe out-ſketches, view them diligently, if 


they anſwer your pattern or not; for the geſtures of the life 
ought to ſhew themſelves eminently in the firſt and rudeſt draughts 


thereof ; without which, it is certain your work will be faulty. 

6. When you have viewed theſe ſketches, begin to correct 
and amend them, wherever you perceive any thing amiſs, adding 
and diminiſhing by degrees, a little here and there, wherever you 


fee it vary from your pattern; and by this method it will be 


brought nearer and nearer to the liſe. | 
7. Obſerve the diſtance of one limb, joint, or muſcle from 
another; and the fame in all other accidents of the figure, their 


length, breadth, largeneſs, thickneſs, turnings, ſhadows, &c. 


Shadow next to the light very faintly ; and, where you ſee bold 


and free touches, be not timorous in exprefling the ſame, 


In drawing a head, from the life or otherwiſe, take care ta 
place the features exactly right upon the croſs lines, whether it be 
a full face or a three quarter face, as you ſee in the examples. 

In foreſhortening, you muſt make the croſs lines to fly up- 


wards, where they look upwards ; but, where the aſpect is down- 


wards, they muſt be made downwards in a circular manner. 


Having drawn the outlines true with a coal, then you are ta 


proceed to trace the ſame lines over again with a pen, Draw- 
Ing them with more exactneſs ; and, by imitating all the hatches, 
with their exact diſtances one from another, their croſſings, turn- 


ings and windings, with much boldneſs and freedom, perfect your 


deſign. This may eaſily be done with charcoal, becauſe what 
is amiſs may be wiped out. 
8. If you draw after plaiſter and imboſſed works, chuſe a 


good north light, which light ſhould deſcend from above, not 


dilating 
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dilating and ſcattering itſelf too much, by which the work may 
be more pleaſantly ſhaded. If the room has a ſouth light, place 
ſome oiled. paper before the. window ;. and, if you draw by can- 
dle- light, make uſe of a lamp, ſhaded with oiled paper; for a 
candle will, by burning, grow lower, and lower, which will cauſe 
the ſhades to change; all which may be avoided by a lamp. 
9. Place yourſelf about three times as far from the pattern as 
the pattern is high, ſo that your eye may view it in a direct 
line ; then take an obſervation with a plumb-line, what part of 
the pattern appears to you, by extending it ſtraight, and how they 
come in ſight one under another, and accordingly take your fun- 
damental ſketches, as has been before directed. 

10. In order to draw the muſcles of a human body, you muſt 
have either the life or very good patterns, of which there are a 
| ſufficient number to be found in anatomical books; from whence 
the alterations and changes, riſings and fallings, extenſions, con- 
tractions, and other operations of the muſcles, arteries, and parti- 
cular members, in imitation of the life, may be excellently drawn. 

IT. In Drawing after a naked body, all the muſcles are not to 
be ſo plainly expreſſed as in anatomical figures; but that fide, 
whoſe parts are moſt apparent and of ſignification in the perform- 
ance of any action, muſt be made to appear more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the force of that action. 

12. In Drawing of young perſons, the muſcles muſt not ap- 
pear manifeſtly ſo hard, as in elder and full grown perſons: The 
jame is to be obſerved as to fat and fleſhy perſons, and ſuch as 
are very delicate and beautiful: And in women ſcarce any muſ- 
cles at all are to be expreſſed, becauſe that in the life they do ei- 
ther not appear at all, or but very little, unleſs it be particu- 
larly in ſome forcible action, and then too they are to be re- 
preſented but very faintly, leſt the ſingular beauty of the body 
be thereby ſpoiled, The like is alſo to be obſerved as to little 
children. Ee PER > 

12. The motion of the whole body muſt be conſidered in 
Drawing of the muſcles ; as, in the riſing or falling of the arms, 
the muſcles of the breaſt do appear more or leſs : The hips do 
the like, according as they bend outward or inward ; and it is 
the ſame chiefly in the ſhoulders, ſides, and neck, according to 
the ſeveral actions of the body; all which alterations are firſt to 
be be obſerved in the life. _ 

14. The breadth and largeneſs of a picture is alſo ta be con- 
ſidered ; it ſhould be larger about the legs and garments, ſhew- 
ing it ſlender above, as it were pyramidically, by diſcovering 

one ſhoulder and hiding the other, which is eee turn- 

ing the body. 8 | f N 
15. But ſometimes the figure is to be repreſented biggeſt * 
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the upper parts, by repreſenting either both the ſhoulders or 
hoth the arms, ſhewing the one leg and hiding the other, or 
both of them after one manner, as the diſcretion of the artiſt _ 
ſhall ſee meet. rats | | | 
16. Neither ought this to be obſerved only in the whole bo- 
dy, but even in every part; fo that in the legs, when a mufcle 

is raiſed outwards on the one fide, that which is directly on the 
contrary ſide muſt be drawn in and hid, for fo it appears in the life. 
17. The proportion of the figure ought to be multiplied by 
degrees, in proportion of one to two, three, four, &c. for herein 
the chief ſkill conſiſts; the diameter of the biggeſt place be- 
tween the knee and the foot is double to the leaſt, and the 

. 1 part of the thigh triple. 

/ DRAwIx the face. 1. In Drawing of a face, the firſt 

thing to be done is to obſerve its motion, whether upwards, down- 
wards, forwards, or ſideways ; whether it be long or round, fat 
or lean, big or ſmal] : For, if the face be fat, the cheeks will ſeem 
to fwell ; if lean, the jaw- bones will ſtick out, and the cheeks 
fall in; but, if it be neither too fat nor too lean, it will be for 
the moſt part round. | 
2. Touch the features, where the eyes, noſe, mouth, and chin 
ſhould ſtand, lightly, after you have firſt drawn the circle or oval 
of the face ; then make a ſtroke down from that place, which is 
even with the chin, drawing it down where the middle or tip of 
the noſe and middle of the mouth ſhould be placed ; which 
ſtroke muſt be made ſtraight down, in a full right face, but ar- 
ched or oval in an oblique face, leaning that way towards which 
the face turns; then croſs that ſtroke about the middle of the 
eyes, either with a ſtraight line, in a right face, or with a curved 
line, either upwards or downwards, according to the preſent ac- 
tion or. poſture of the face; then make another anſwerable to 
that, where the end of the noſe ſhould come, and another for 
the mouth, that it be not made crook ec. 
3. This croſs is difficult to be underſtood in plano; but, upon 
a face made upon a ſolid body in form or ſhape of an egg, the 
ſeveral variations of the ſaid croſs are moſt excellently demon- 
ſtrated; and a learner may from hence underſtand all the varia- 
tions of a face, and thereby draw it all manner of ways, as up- 
wards, downwards, forwards, backwards, ſideways, &c. and that 
only by the motion of the ſaid oval ſolid, accordingly as you may 
eaſily perceive in the figures on plates II, III, and XVI. 
4. Then, if the face look upwards towards heaven, or down- 
wards towards the earth, let the eyes, noſe, mouth, and brows 

i look accordingly with it; and next proceed to the placing of the 
teatures. 5 | 

5 In a face of a juſt proportion, the diſtances, 1ſt, between 
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the top of the forehead and the eye-brows; 2d, between the 6. ill wem? 
brows and the bottom of the noſe ; 3d, between the bottom qt | 


the noſe and the bottom of the chin, are equal. comm 
6. In Drawing the utmoſt circumference of a face, take in Of 
the head and all with it, left you ſhould be deceived in Drawing | do no 
the;true bigneſs. „ 5 ly, be 
F. Then you are to conſider all thoſe chief touches, which hand, 
give life to a face, adding a grace to it, and ſomething that ſhall - with 
alſo diſcover the diſpoſition of the mind. So, the mouth extend. Ba 
cd, and the corners turning a little up, ſhew a ſmiling countenance, WI 1 
The eye-brows bending, and the forehead and top of the no, Will *) © 
between the eye-brows, wrinkled, repreſent a frowning coun- blanc 
tenance. The upper eye-lid, coming ſomething over the ball *. 
of the eye, ſhews a ſober and a ſtayed countenance.— There bend! 
are alſo many other touches, which give life and ſpirit to a face, ab 


which you may find out by degrees, by making careful obſeryz- 
tions on good prints. | 


8. The diſtance between the eyes ſhould, in a full face, be * 
the length of one eye; but it is to be leſſened proportionably in 2 
a three quarter or half face; and the noſtrils muſt be placed ex- . 
actly under the corners of the eyes. N tf 

9. When you havegiven touches where the eyes, noſe, mouth, m 
and chin are to be placed, then begin to draw them more ex- 1 
actly, and ſo proceed till you have finiſhed the face; after which, loſt 
draw the hair, beard, ſhadows, &c. and other things about it. | S 

10. You muſt take great care to place the ſhadows right, and wh” 
be ſure not to make them too dark, where they ſhould be faint; wy 
becauſe they can never be rendered lighter afterwards, and fo the - 

whole face will be ſpoiled. And remember that the ſhadows 
muſt be more faint and light in a fair face than in a ſwarthy one. as 

11. When you have finiſhed the face, give here and there ar 
ſome hard touches with your pen, where the ſhadows are to be *p 
darkeſt ; then proceed to the ears and hair, firſt Drawing the * 
outline, and afterwards the principal curls or maſter ſtrokes in 2 
the hair; and theſe will be a guide to you, as to the leſſer curls, ? 
which depend upon the firſt; taking care to make the curls to 3 

bend exactly according to the pattern, that they may lie looſely kr 
or careleſly, and not ſtiff and forced ; having drawn the curls, . n 
ſtrike in the looſe hairs, which hang ſcatteringly out of the circles. 

12. In forming the ear, deſcribe an oval as it were, and, pro- "a 
ceeding lightly, join ſtroke to ſtroke in ſuch manner as you ſee 8 

in the figures, ſo that the ear may be intirely formed, without Ry 

any digreſſion from the bounds of nature or art. "6 
13. In the laſt place, having practiſed by, rule, till you have 7 
brought your hand in, in Drawing of any thing, firſt ſtroke the * 


outlines, the principal veins and muſcles lightly, and ſhadow 
| CS them 
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them afterwards, many bs making uſe of the beſt copies or prints, 


which will both increa your judgment, and bring you to a good | 


command of han. | | 

Of DRAWING the extreme parts. I. In Drawing the hands, 
do not draw all the joints, veins, or other things to appear plain- 
ly, but only lightly and faintly ; and ſtrike out the ſize of the 
hand, and the manner of its turning with faint touches, and not 
with hard ſtrokes. . 5 

2. After you have done this, part the fingers according to 
your pattern, with faint ſtrokes alſo ; then mark the place where 
any of rhe fingers ſtand out from the others with a faint reſem- 

blance-:; I: | 
3. Proceed to draw theſe parts more perfectly, making the 
bending of the joints, the wriſts, and other principal parts more 


exactly; then go over them again, Drawing every ſmall bend- 


ing or ſwelling of the fingers, nails, knuckles, and veins, fo 
many of them as do appear. 

4. Acquaint yourſelf, from good prints, with the juſt propor- 
tions of the hands, with their equal diſtances, always obſerving 
this rule, according as it turns, either one way or the other, 
to ſhorten in proportion as they appear to the eye. For, fo 
much as it turns away from our eye, ſo much jt loſes in propor- 
tion; nay, ſometimes a whole finger, two or three, or more, is 


loſt to our ſight, to which the draught muſt be made to anſwer. 


5. In Drawing of feet, the ſame rules are to be obſerved, that 
are laid down for Drawing of hands. „ | 

Of DRAwiNG the whole body. I. Begin with the head, and 
be ſure that you give it its juſt proportion, anſwerable to what 
you intend the whole body ſhould be ; then draw the ſhoulders 


in their exact breadth, next to them the trunk of the body, be- 


ginning at the arm- pits, and ſo Drawing down to the hips on 


both ſides, obſerving withal the exact breadth of the waiſt ; and, 


in the laſt place, draw the legs, arms, and hands, according to 
your pattern. 8 5 

2. Firſt draw with a coal, and alſo very lightly and faintly, 
not Drawing any thing perfect, that it may be the eaſter mended 


when it is amiſs ; and, when this has been done, finiſh one thing 


after another as curiouſſy as you can. | 
3. Let thoſe joints, ſinews, muſcles, and veins, which are 


parallel, be placed oppoſite to one another in a ſtraight line, as 


ſhoulder to ſhoulder, hip to hip, knee to knee, &c. in order to 
this, draw ſtraight croſs lines for your guide; obſerving that, 
which way ſoever th 
ſwer accordingly. 

4. Place all perpendicular joints and parts in a right line one 
under another, as you ſee them in your pattern. For which 


3 : purpoſe 


e body turns or bows, theſe lines may an- 
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purpoſe draw a ſtraight line, if the body be ſtraight, from ths 
throat, through the middle of the breaſt and privities t6 the fee; 
to which line draw all thoſe particular points parallel, that the 
body may not appear crooked or awrv. E | 
5. In the bowings and bendings of the body, let the extube. 
rance of the outward part be juſt equal to the compreſſion of the 
inward part, making all things of an equal proportion, that the 
oppoſite parts may be equal, as arm to arm, leg to leg, &c. ſo 
every part may be proportional to each other, as the hand not 
too big for the arm, nor the arm for the body, nor the body for 
the legs, &c. only with this difference, that, as the one part may 
appear fully to the eye, or the other may turn away, either in 
part or the whole, or be ſeen ſideways, it may be made ſo much 
leſs than the other, by ſo much as it turns away from the ſight. 

6. As a juſt proportion is to be obſerved in bigneſs, fo alſo 
muſt it in length, fo that every oppoſite part may not be too 
long one for another, but according to the propoſed magnitude; 
and in this caſe, that, if the body be awry, or any ways hid, 
thoſe parts may ſhorten accordingly, to what is out of fight. 

7. The juſt diftance of one thing from another, for by that | 
means you will be more exact in your draught, and be able in a 
little time to imitate either pattern or nature more perfectly, 
S8. If you draw a labouring man, you muſt repreſent him with 

ſtrong limbs and raiſed muſcles, ſwelling and ſtanding out; eſpe- 
cially in bearers of burthens, drawing of weights, leaping, walk- 
ing, combating with weapons, or ſuch-like violent exerciſes, 

9. In repreſenting perſons aſleep, you mult carefully avoid 
giving any ſuch poſture or actions in their lying, as will not, in 
all probability, give them leave to ſleep. For the weakneſſes and 
want of judgment in the artiſt will appear in repreſenting their 
limbs or bodies ſupported by their own force, and not by the 
help of ſome other thing. | e 

Of DRAwIXG a naked body. In Drawing after the life, as 
there are great variety of faces, ſo no certain rules can be de- 
livered for it ; yet the following precautions may be of uſe. 

1. Draw the head in an oval, one fourth part for the hair, 
one fourth part for the forehead and brows, one fourth for the | 
noſe, and the laſt for the mouth and chin. 
2. Having drawn the head, meaſure out eight times the 
length of it, the head making one of the eight parts, and draw 
a ſtraight line from the top of the head to the ſole of the foot. 
3. Let there be one head's length from the chin for the 
breaſt, and the next eighth part will reach to the navel, the 
fourth part to the privities, the fifth part to the middle of the 
thigh, the ſixth part to the lower part of the knee, the ſeventh 
to the ſmall of the Jeg, and the eighth part to the heel. a 
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4. You muſt take care to draw the muſcles exactly as they 
are in the life ; the breadth of the ſhoulders ſhould be abouttwo 
meaſures of the head, the breadth of the hips two meaſures of 
the face ; the arms, as ſtretched out to their full length, are juſt 
the length of the whole figure, the breaſts alſo accounted ; but 
without the breaſts they are but ſix. ge: 

5. The arms, when they hang ſtraight down, reach within 
a Bar of the knee ; the length of the hand is the juſt length of 
the face. | | | 

6. Let the head be drawn firſt with the utmoſt exactneſs, and 
next to that the ſhoulders in their juſt breadth ; after theſe draw 
the trunk of the body, and the reſt in order as before directed. 

J. Let the joints, muſcles, ſinews, &c. be all placed in their 
proper and natural places, and alſo be proportionable as to magni- 
tude, ſimilitude, and parts, leſt it ſeem crooked and deformed. 

8. Let every parallel joint have a moderate bending ſo as to 
anſwer its oppoſite in nature. 8 

9. It will de of great advantage to practiſe much Drawing 
after the life, and after good prints of anatomy, and ſtatues made 
of plaiſter of Paris, which is the only way to arrive at the per- 
fection of Drawing a naked figure well. See plate VII. 

10. A picture ought alſo to be quick, free, and lively; and, if 
there be many of them in one piece, they ought to be ſo or- 
dered, as not to appear crowded, or to fall offenſively ; but be- 
ing diſpoſed gracefully, on the fore ground eſpecially, ſo to ma- 
nage the whole, that the reſt of the figures decline and leſſen 
proportionably and gradually, both in magnitude, height, and 
1.7 according to their ſeveral diſtances. See plate VIII. 

DxAwIxG of mixed and uncertain forms. 1. In order to the 
Drawing the form of any beaſt, begin at the forehead with the 
lead or coal, Drawing downward the noſe, mouth, upper and 
nether chop, ending the line at the throat. 3 5 

2. Then viewing it again where you begun, from the fore- 
head over the head, ears and neck, continuing till you have given 
the full compaſs of the buttock ; then mark out the legs and feet. 

3. Viewing it again, touch out the breaſt with the eminency 

thereof ; laſtly finiſh the tail, paws, tongue, teeth, beard, and 
ſeveral ſhadows. He. 
4. In Drawing beaſts, you muſt be well acquainted with their 
ſhape and action, without which you will never perform any 
thing excellent in that kind; and here, if you draw it in an 
emblem or the like, you ought to ſhew the landſcape of the 
country natural to that beaſt. IE f 

5. In birds begin alſo the draught at the head, and beware of 
making it too big; then bring the breaſt line, from under the 

OL, I. R throat, 
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throat, down to the legs; there ſtay and begin at the pinion to 
, make the wing, which, being joined te the back- line, will be 
preſently finiſhed, | e ON 8 
6. The eye, legs, and train, muſt be drawn laſt, always let. 
ting, ir birds as in beaſts, the fartheſt leg be ſhorteſt; their fex 
thers are the ſame to them as the hair in beaſts, and therefore 
muſt take their beginning at the head very ſmall, and fall in 
one way backwards in five ranks, greater and greater to the con- 
cluſion. . 
7. Inſects, as flies, bees, waſps, graſhoppers, worms, and ſuch- 
like are eaſily to be drawn, and not hard to be laid in colours; 
in doing theſe, it will at firſt be abſolutely neceſſary to have the 
living pattern before your eyes. | 
8. To draw a flower, begin from the rofe-tuft or wart in the 
middle, as in a roſe or marigold, with the yellow tuft, which 
being made, draw lines equally divided from thence to the greateſt 
compaſs or extent of the flower. 0 
9. They may be drawn either fully open or in the bud, and 
then, with the coal or lead, may be drawn rudely the leaves, 
giving them afterwards their veins or jaggedneſs. 
10. To take the natural and lively — of the leaf of any 
Herb or tree. Take the leaf you would have, and gently bruiſe 
the ribs and veins on the backſide of it; afterwards wet the fide 
with linſeed oil; and then preſs it hard upon a piece of clean 
white paper, and ſo you ſhall have the perfect figure of the ſaid 
leaf with every vein of it fo exactly expreſſed, as, being lively 
coloured, it will ſeem to be truly natural. 5 
For the method of Drawing various figures, in one piece, 
and managing the lights and ſhades to the beſt advantage, ſee 
COMPOSITION. + oo on 3 1 
A very curious method of DRAWING all perſpective in the mift 
natural manner, without obſerving the rules. It may be of good 
ſervice to ſuch-as love painting, and take pleaſure in practiſing 
the ſame, without being willing to be at the pains of opening 
the compaſles, or taking up the ruler to draw lines. For, in 
this method, neither the one nor the other are required ; and yet 
the fineſt draughts may be made hereby of buildings, gardens, 
landſcapes, &c. See plate X, fig. J. | 
Before we come to the method itſelf, it muſt be obſerved that 
the principal requiſite therein is a large piece of fine clear glaß, 
fitted into a wooden frame, at A, fig. 2. 
This frame is to ſlide between two cheeks or pieces of wood, 
an inch and an half thick, which are raiſed at the two extremes 
of a board the breadth of the frame, i. e. about a foot broad, as 
ſthewn in BC, which is diſpoſed to receive the frame A. 
In the middle of the board one or more ſquare holes * 
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throat, down to the legs; there ſtay and begin at the pinion th 
make the wing, which, being joined te the back- line, will be 
preſently finiſned. 5 1 1 
6. The eye, legs, and train, muſt be drawn laſt, always let. 
ting, in birds as in beaſts, the fartheft leg be ſhorteſt; their fes. 
thers are the ſame to them as the hair in beaſts, and therefore 
muſt take their beginning at the head very ſmall, and fall in 
one way backwards in five ranks, greater and greater to the con. 
cluſion. 1555 2 
7. Inſects, as flies, bees, waſps, graſhoppers, worms, and ſuch- 
like are eaſily to be drawn, and not hard to be laid in colours; 
in doing theſe, it will at firſt be abſolutely neceſfary to have the 
living pattern before your eyes. | 
8. To draw a flower, begin from the rofe-tuft or wart in the 
middle, as in a roſe or marigold, with the yellow tuft, which 
being made, draw lines equally divided from thence to the greateſt 
compaſs or extent of the flower. | | IS. 
9. They may be drawn either fully open or in the bud, and 
then, with the coal or lead, may be drawn rudely the leaves, 
giving them afterwards their veins or jaggedneſs. 
Io. To take the natural and lively ſhape of the leaf of any 
herb or tree. Take the leaf you would have, and gently bruiſe 
the nbs and veins on the backſide of it; afterwards wet the ſide 
with linſeed oil ; and then preſs it hard upon a piece of clean 
white paper, and ſo you ſhall have the perfect figure of the ſaid 
leaf with every vein of it fo exactly exprefled, as, being lively 
coloured, it will ſeem to be truly natural. Fl | 
For the method of Drawing various figures, in one piece, 
and managing the lights and ſhades to the beſt advantage, ſee 
COMPOSITION. © | 
A very curious method of DRAWING all perſpeftive in the mii 
natural manner, without obſerving the rules, It may be of good 
ſervice to ſuch as love painting, and take pleaſure in practiſing 
the ſame, without being willing to be at the pains of opening 
the compaſſes, or taking up the ruler to draw lines. For, in 
this method, neither the one nor the other are required; and yet 
the fineſt draughts may be made hereby of buildings, gardens, 
landſcapes, &c. See plate X, fig. ]. 5 
| Before we come to the method itſelf, it muſt be obſerved that 
the principal requiſite therein is a large piece of fine clear gals, 
fitted into a wooden frame, at A, fig. 2. 
-  Fhis frame is to ſlide between two cheeks or pieces of wood, 
an inch and an half thick, which are raiſed at the two extremes 
of a board the breadth of the frame, i. e. about a foot broad, 2s 
ſhewn in BC, which is diſpoſed to receive the frame A. 
In the middle of the board one or more ſquare holes 8 
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made as In E, to receive the ſlit ruler F, fo as it may be raiſed 
or lowered at pleaſure. At the top of which ruler is a circle of 
three or four inches diameter; but very thin, being made of 
tin or the like, and having a little aperture about the ſize of a 
pea in the middle; the whole is repreſented together at G. 
Now, though the mere figure ſhews the application, yet I will 
deſcribe the method of proceeding. . 
ö gun, therefore placed the inſtrument G before the object 
you would draw, look through the little hole or ſight F, and, if 
you ſee all the propoſed objects repreſented on the glaſs, the in- 
ſtrument is fixed; otherwiſe bring the fight nearer the glaſs, till 
you ſee the whole of what is required. | 
The piece being thus rectified, you are to draw on the glaſs 
every thing that you ſee thereon through the hole F, which has 
the ſame effect here as the point of ſight in other methods. And 
it is certain, that every thing thus drawn on the glaſs, the eye 
being fixed to the little hole, will be according to the ſtrict rules 
of perſpective. See the whole repreſented fig. 1. | 
In order to take off what is thus deſigned on the glaſs, draw 
the lines and figures on glaſs with ink; then wetting the back- 
fide of the glaſs a little, and laying a moiſt ſheet of paper on the 


fide that has the deſign; rub or preſs the paper gently thereon, 


and the whole draught will be impreſſed or transferred from the 
- glaſs upon the paper. 1 8 Ho 
Some adviſe to make uſe of a pencil and colours ; but, in ſhort, 
every body is left to their own diſcretion ; it is enough to know 
the method in general. 


A deſign of a palace is as eaſily taken this way as a land- 


ſcape ; and a church as a houſe or chamber; all required, in any 
of them, being to pitch on a place where the whole thing to be 


repreſented may be ſeen; and to bring the fight to the proper 
nearneſs to the glaſs. A painter may uſe the ſame method for 
the drawing of figures, poſtures, &c. from nature, ſtatues, re- 
hevo's, and in ſhort every thing ; it being certain that a little 
practice will render the method exceeding feaſible and eaſy. 
Another elegant manner of DRAwiNG in perſpective. This 
method is as curious as the former; and ſome even prefer it, by 
reaſon there is a double draught required in that; one on the 
glaſs, and a ſecond copied or imprinted from it ; whereas, in the 
preſent method, only a ſingle draught is made, and that as ex- 
actly as the former. RO 
I ſhall not deſcribe the ſtructure of this inſtrument ; it being 
the ſame with that already mentioned, excepting that the frame, 
Inſtead of the glaſs fitted in it, muſt be divided into a number 
of little ſquares by fine threads, drawn at equal diſtances from 
| at 48 0 each 


eech ſide of the frame acroſs each other, forming what we cal 
_ A reticula, or lettice. See plate X, fig. 2. 


As to the number of ſquares, that is left to diſcretion all that 
is neceſſary to be added, is, that they muſt not be too lar 


that you may work the more exactly; nor too ſmall, for fours 


being confuſed. 
For the practice; place the pi 


you may ſee all the objects you mean to deſign through the hole 
of the fight I. drape ons 


If the deſign ſhould be larger than the compaſs of the frame 


or reticula, your chequer ſquares muſt be made on the cloth or 
paper larger than thoſe of the frame. . 

If the deſign be intended ſmaller on the cloth, &c. than the 

8 the ſquares leſs; otherwiſe they are to be of the 

ſame ſize. 


But in all the caſes make the ſame number of ſquares on the 


paper, &c. as are in the frame when you look through the ſight l. 
Thus transferring proportionably from the ſquares in the one 

to the correſponding ones in the other, the perſpective will be 

as juſt, as if you had gone by the ſtrict rules, and uſed the com- 

paſs, ruler, &. „„ ; 

The two figures ſhew how the piece H is to be placed, in or- 


der to deſign on a table; the expedient is of excellent uſe in paint- - 


ing, and ſerves to draw very exactly any perſpective draught, to 

copy paintings, draw to the life, &c. DEL ey 

_ Short rules for DRAWING in perſpective. If we obſerve the 
faults daily committed in the deſigning of landſcapes, or Draw- 
ing views and proſpects, the knowledge of ſomething of pet- 
ſpective, in order to correcting and avoiding ſuch errors, for the 
underſtanding that art, will render any one capable of Drawing 
”y thing with mathematical truth and certainty. . 

t may reaſonably be believed, that ſo many miſtakes as are 
commonly made in Drawings, proceed from the apprehenſions 
that ſome have of the length of time it will take up to render 
themſelves maſters of perſpective, and by being frightened at the 
difficulties they conceive are in that ſtudy; imagining that is is 
abſolutely neceſſary that a perſon muſt be well grounded in the 
mathematics, before he can acquire a competent knowledge in 
perſpective. 1 F 
Ihe following leſſons therefore will be of uſe to remove this 
prejudice, and ſhew the method of Drawing in perſpective. 

For the firſt leſſon of the plan. See plate XI, fig. 1. Suppoſe 
you have a ſquare piece of pavement, as in fig. 1, conſiſting of 
twenty-five pieces of marble, each a foot ſquare, it muſt be 
meaſured exactly, and laid regularly down upon paper; you 
may likewiſe, for your better obſervation, mark every other ſtone 
ma 3 | * 


| E in ſuch manner, as that | 
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dt marble black, which will better inform you how every par- 
ticular ſquare will appear, when you have a true perſpective view 
of them; or elſe you may number every one, and, when the ſe- 
cond or following leſſon is done, number thoſe in the perſpective 
plan, with the ſame figures as are marked on the firſt plan, 
L.eſſon II, of laying the figure 1, in perſpective. See plate XI, 
fig. 2. It is to be underſtood in perſpective, that there are two 
points to be conſidered; the firſt is called the point of ſight, 
(ſke POINT of fight) becauſe it relates to every thing in our 
view, from the place where we ſtand. 5 
The other point is called the point of diſtance, becauſe it go- 
yerns the diſtances, and the proportions of every thing we can 
truly ſee of the plan, in whatever poſition we happen to be. 
See POINT of diſtance. : 5 
At A you ſee the plan of figure 1; this is divided into ſquares, 
as mentioned in that figure, the three at the bottom marked 
B C D, in both, and the ſquares in the plan A, marked 
1, 2, 3, 4, are thoſe which are marked in perſpective with the 


* 


ſame numbers. On 
Now, to lay your plan in perſpective, fix your point of fight, 
as you obſerve in the figure, more or leſs to the right or left 
as you think proper; then draw the line K K parallel to and 
at what diſtance you will from the line L L; draw a line from 
each fide from L to K, to form the figure, as a frame to your 
picture; then draw a line from the corner K, which is the point 
of diſtance to L, and this line will regulate the work. 
Then draw lines from the ſquares of the plan to the point of 
ſight, as exactly as poſſible ; and wherever the line of diſtance 
cuts thoſe lines, which are drawn from the ſquares of the plan 
to the point of ſight, that marks where your ſquares in perſpec- 
tive ought to be ; then draw lines parallel to the line L L, where 
the line of diſtance cuts, and that will give you the true figure 
of every ſquare; ſo D in the perſpective plan anſwers to D in 
the meaſured plan, and 1, 2, 3, 4, anſwer to the others in 
the ſame, | ; | 8 
When you have done this, the next requiſite is to know how 
to raiſe either pillars, trees, houſes, or any other bodies, ac- 
cording to their reſpective heights and different diſtances and 
proportion, on the plan you have laid down. 5 
Leſſon III, plate XI, figure 3. How to raiſe pillars or any 
bodies of a certain proportion in perſpective. Your plan being 
now meaſured out in perſpective into ſquares of a foot, one of 
theſe ſquares in this leſſon ſerves for the baſe or bottom of a 
Pillar a foot thizk; the figure 3 in the plate is exactly of the 
ſame dimenſions of the plan laid in perſpective at figure 2. 
Firſt mark the line L K (fig. 3.) in equal proportions, by the 
3 


{ame 
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ſame ſcale of the ground plan, figure 2, 28 4 b e d, which are; 
ſo many feet in height, and they, ſtanding on the baſe of the fiſt 
figure, are upright, not in perſpective; then draw a line paral- 
lel with LI, from number 4, which gives you the front of the 
body you are to raiſe; and, if it is to be only three feet high, 
draw a line croſs from C to the line raiſed from number 4, and 

that determines the height, which you will then find to be a foot 
high by meaſure z then from the top of the line 4 draw a line, 
with a black lead pencil, to the point of ſight, and raiſe another 
line from 3 parallel to the line 4, till it touches the penciled line, 
paſſing from 4 to the point of ſight, which gives you the fide 
appearance of the column or body, as you will ſee it in the place 
Where you ſtand [the line from the point 3 ſhould be drawn 
with a pen, becauſe it is to remain] then with a pencil draw a 
line from C to the point of ſight, which will determine the other 
line, to make the ſhape of the top of the column ; and then 
draw a line parallel with L K, with a pencil, from the point 2, 
till it touches the line from c to the point of ſight. 

Then draw a parallel line to c 5 at 6, 7, and you will have 
the ſquare of the top of the pillar or column, as you can obſerve 
it from the place where you ſtand, which is ſuppoſed. to be at A. 

You muſt remember, that the line drawn from 2 to 6 is only 
an imaginary line, to be rubbed out; for it cannot be ſeen from 
the place of ſtanding, and therefore muſt not appear in the 
Drawing ; but it ſhould not be left out, becauſe it ſhews you to 
regulate the top of the column. „F : 
: DRYADES ſo called of Azv; Gr. an oak, as having their 
beginning with trees, and dying again with them. _ 
They are repreſented as beautiful virgins ; but not ſo fair as 
the Napez, but of a brown and tawny complexion, having their 
hair thick like moſs, and their habit of a dark green colour. 

... Gaſparoe DUGHET, born in 1600, lived at Rome, and ex- 
celled in landſcapes ; he died in the year 1663. 


3 
| Albert DURER, born in the year 1471, ſcholar of 
bis father and Michael Wolgemuth, lived at Nu- 


os remburg, excelled in hiſtory-painting, portraits, per- 
ſpective, and ſculpture; died in the year 1528, aged fifty- ſeven 
years, He uſed this mark, and AL in a very few plates. 

John Burchinayr Auguſtano made uſe of the former mark; 
and Matthew Grunewald of Aſchaffemburg, who was cotem- 
porary with Durer; as alſo Mark Anthony Raimondi, in the 
life of Chriſt, copied from that of Albert Durer, for which the 
latter accuſed him before the ſenate of Venice. 

Braſs DUST. This is commonly called gold Duſt; the beft, 
which comes from Germany, is that which is the brighteſt and 
molt gold-like colour, which is to be perceived by taking a 575 
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of it between your finger and thumb, and rubbing them together; 
if it be good, it will be of a bright, rich, golden luſtre; if bad, 
it will be of a dull, clayifh colour. The coarſer ſort works well 
with gold ſize, but not with gum water. It is of different 
prices, according to the goodneſs ; the beſt is worth twelve or 
fourteen ſhillings the ounce, when, at the ſame time, ſome other 
ſorts are not worth above four or five ſhillings the ounce. The 
middle fort, which is worth eight or nine ſhillings the ounce, 
will work well. | 
_ Sihver DusT. The beſt of this comes from abroad, having 
a lively bright luſtre, like that of poliſhed or new coined ſilver, 
which is to be perceived by rubbing it between your finger and 
thumb; whereas the worſer fort, which is made in England, 
is dull, dead, and heavy, more fit for a colour than a metal. 
The difference is eaſily perceived by comparing them together. 
The beſt is worth ſixteen ſhillings the ounce ; the other coun- 
terfeit is not at all valuable. 8 | 

Green gold DusT, is an adulterated or mixed metal, caſtin 
a kind of dead, greeniſh colour, and is worth about fix ſhillings 
the ounce. This, as alſo the following, are uſed in garments, 
flowers, houſes, and the like, making the work more beautiful 
and ſurpriſing. . 
Sullied or dirty- coloured Gold DusT, is alſo a kind of adulte- 
rated metal, bearing ſome reſemblance to droſſy gold. The 
price is ſix ſhillings the ounce, and is uſed for the ſame occaſions 
as the former. „ „ 
Tin Dus r or powder, is made of block tin ground to powder, 
and is of a dull, dark, but ſilveriſn colour; it is uſed in rocks, 
X&c. and is (old for ſix ſhillings the ounce. 

Natural copper Dus'T, is made of copper ground, without 
mixture, to duſt. This is of the true natural colour of copper, 
and is fold for fix or ſeven ſhillings the ounce. Rs 74h 

Artificial copper DusT, This exceeds the natural, and is more 
deep or reed ; but very clear, and of a bright ſhining colour, 
and ſhews, how far art can outdo nature. It is fold for about 
ten ſhillings the ounce. . | 

Adulterated copper Dust, is of a thick, heavy, dull, metallic 
colour, and commonly uſed to work other metals on; for, being 
laid as a ground, you may hatch or heighten with bright gold, 
or other ſhining metal; it is ſold for about {ix ſhillings an ounce. 

dir Anthony Van DYKE, was born at Antwerp, anno 1599, 
and Rubens, his maſter, fearing he would become as univerſal 
as himſelf, to divert him from hiſtories, uſed to commend his 
talent in painting after the life, and he kept him continually em- 
ployed in buſineſs of that nature, ſo that he reſolved at laſt to 
mak e it his principal ſtudy ; and, for his improvement, went to 

Le . Venice, 
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Venice, where he attained the beautiful colouring of Titian, 
Paulo Veroneſe, &. © 175 

After a few years, ſpent at Rome, Genoa, and Sicily, he re. 
turned home to Flanders, with a manner of painting, ſo noble, 
natural, and eaſy, that Titian himſelf was hardly his ſuperior; 
and no other maſter in the world equal to him in portraits. 

He came over to England ſoon after Rubens had left it, and 
was entertained in the 3 of king Charles I, who conceived 


affigned him a conſiderable penſion, fat very often to him for 
his portrait, and was followed by moſt of the nobility and prin- 
cipal gentry of the kingdom. 
He married one of the moſt beautiful ladies in the Engliſh 
court, daughter to the lord Ruthen, earl of Gowry, and lived in 
grandeur anfwerable to her birth. His own dreſs was generally 
rich; his coaches and equipage magnificent; his retinue nume- 
rous and gallant z and his table very ſplendid, and fo much fre- 
> mic by people of the beſt quality, that his apartments rather 
eemed to be the court of a prince, than the lodgings of a painter, 
He, being deſirous of immortaliſing his name, went to Paris, in 
hopes of being employed in the grand gallery of the Louvre; 
but, not ſucceeding there, returned hither, and propoſed to the 
King, by his friend Sir Kenelm Digby, to make cartoons for 
the banqueting-houſe at Whitehall; the ſubject of which was 
to have been the inſtitution of the order of the Garter, the pro- 
ceſſion of the knights in their habits, with the ceremony of their 
inſtalment, and St, George's feaſt. But, his demands of 80,0001, 
being thought unreaſonable, whilſt the king was treating with 
him for a leſs ſum, the gout and other diſtempers put an end to 
that affair and his life, anno 1641, being aged forty-two years, 
and his body was interred in St. Paul's church. 
DYING, of cloth, ſtuff, filk, ſkins, bones, &c. See under 
the proper articles of the colours black, white, red, blue, green, 


E. 
E R, the organ of hearing.— In delineating portraits the Ear 
is a principal part, and therefore all who practiſe drawing, 
ſhould know how to repreſent it; examples for drawing the ex- 
ternal parts of this organ, which is all that is required in paint- 
ing, are given on plate XII. 

The EAST, is repreſented, in painting, by a pretty youth 
with golden locks, a ſplendid ſtar over his head, in a ſcarlet 
robe inferwoven with pearl; his girdle is embroidered with A 

FEY | | Leo; 


„%% J“ 


& great eſteem for his works, honoured him with knighthood, Wl 1 | 
preſented him with his own picture ſet round with diamonds, 
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Leo, and Sagittarius, holding flowers in his right - hand juſt 
ready to bloſſom. The ſun riſen, the verdant, pleaſant plants, 
and birds warbling out their notes ; in his left-hand a perfuming- 
,—Youth denotes that this is the infancy of time; the golden 
Jocks; the ſun beams; the ſtar is Lucifer; the jewels, that they 
come from the eaſt ; the flowers, that, the ſun- beams appearing 
in the eaſt, the fields ſmile, and the flowers open ; the perfu- 
ming-pot ſhews, that ſweet odours come from thence. 

EASEL, is an inſtrument or frame made of wood, much like 

a ladder, with flat ſides, and full of holes, to put in two pins to 
ſet the work higher or lower, at pleaſure, for the eaſe of the ar- 
tit, whence doubtleſs it took its name; on the backſide of it 
there is a ſtay, by which it may be ſet more upright or ſtooping, 
EAsEL Pieces, with painters, are ſuch ſmall pieces, either 
portraits or landſcapes, as are pointed on the Eaſe], i. e. the frame 
whereon the canvaſs is ſtrained. — They are thus called to diſtin- 
eviſh them from larger pictures drawn on walls, cielings, &c. 

EBONY, a kind of wood brought from the Indies, exceed- 
ingly hard and heavy, and taking a very fine poliſh, and on that 
account uſed in moſaic and inlaid work. : e 
There are divers kinds of Ebony; the moſt uſual among us 
are black, red, and green, all of them the product of the iſland 
of Madagaſcar, where they are called by the natives indifferently 
hazon mainthi, q. d. black wood. | 
The iſland of St. Maurice, belonging to the Dutch, likewiſe 
furniſhes part of the Ebonies uſed in Europe. : | 

Authors and travellers give very different accounts of the black 
Ebony- tree. The moſt authentic of them is M. Flacourt, who 
reſided many years at Madagaſcar, as governor of it. He tells 
us the tree grows very high and large, .its bark black, and its 
_ reſembling thoſe of our myrtle, of a deep, duſky-green 
colour, 

Tavernier ſays, that the iſlanders bury their trees when cut 
down to make them the blacker. 1 

Pliny and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt Ebony comes from Ethio- 
pia, and the worſt from India. | 5 

Black Ebony is much preferred to that of other colours; the 
beſt is of a jet black, free of veins and rind, very maſſive. 

It yields an agreeable perfume when laid on coals; it contains 
much of an unctuous quality, and thence eaſily takes fire, when 
burnt while green. VVV 

It is now much leſs uſed among us than it was formerly, ſince 
— diſcovery of ſo many ways of giving other hard woods a black 
Colour. | 

As to green Ebony, beſides Madagaſcar and St. Maurice, it 
grows alſo in the Antilles, and eſpecially in the iſle of . 

e 


;. The tree that yields it is very buſhy; its leaves ſmooth, and 
of a fine green colour. e en eee 
Beneath its bark is a white rind about two inches thick; all 
beneath which, to the very heart, is a deep green, approachin 
towards a black, though ſometimes ſtreaked with yellow veins. 

Its uſe is not confined to moſaic work; but it is likewiſe uſe- 
ful in dying, as yielding a fine green tindture. | 5 
As to red Ebony, allo called grenadilla, we know little of it 
more than the name. e 6s 1 y 3 
Cabinet-makers, inlayers, &c. make pear- tree and other 
Woods paſs for Ebony, by eboniſing, or giving it the black co- 
Jour of it. | Ez) 1 

This is done, by ſome, by a few waſhes of a hot decoction of 

galls, and, when dried, by adding writing - ink on it, and poliſh- 
ing it with a {tiff bruſh and hot wan. 

Gerard EDEMA, was a landſcape-painter, born at Amſter- 
dam, and diſciple of Everdine, whoſe manner he at firſt follow- 
ed. He came over into England in the year 1670, and became 
very famous for landſcapes; his manner was afterwards broad 
and bold, in imitation of ſome Italian pictures. His pictures 
commonly afford a ſcene of clifts, caſcades, and views, as the 
learned Dr. Burnet in his Theory calls it, of a broken world ; he 
__ Choſe a country uncultivated, full of rocks and falls of water, the 

Hatter of which he never failed to expreſs well, diſperſing a gen- 
tle warmth throughout the whole, to make amends for the hor- 
ror of the proſpect which generally repreſents Norway or New- 
found-land, places in which he ſtudied as Everdine, his maſter, 
did before him ; after whom there are extant many prints, ex- 
preſſing a country wild and rude. Mr. Edema died in Surrey, 
about the year 1700, in the 4oth year of his age. 
EDUCATION, is repreſented, in painting, by a lady at full 
age, cloathed in a cloth of gold; a ray, ſhining upon her, ſhews 
her turgid breaſt ; holding a rod in one hand, ſeeming to teach 
a child to read; on her left fide a pale fixed in the ground, with 
a tender young plant tied thereto, which ſhe embraces with her 
right arm. The ray ſignifies, that the grace of God is neceſſa- 
ry, and that God gives the increaſe ; the breaſts denote the 
principal parts of Education, to teach candidly, and to commu- 
nicate ; the rod, correction; the tender plant, her endeavour to 
direct and ſet ſtraight, and to teach good manners. | 
ELEGANCE, of painting, is not founded on the correctneſs 
of the deſign, as appears in Raphael and the antique. It is mot 

ſenſibly perceived in works otherwiſe careleſs and inaccurate ; à8 


in Correggio, where, notwithſtanding all the defects as to juſtneſs 


of deſign, there is an Elegance even in the manner of the deſign 
irfelf, as well as in the turn of the attitudes, &g,— The — 
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which are the characters of roſin. 
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of a deſign is a manner of being, which embelliſhes and 
eightens objects, either as to their form or colour, or both, 
vithout deſtroying or perverting the truth, 

To make the four ELEMENTS appear in a glaſs. Take jet 
in fine powder, an ounce and an half; oil gf tartar per deli- 
quium, made without any addition of water, twq ounces, co- 
joured of a light green with verdigreaſe ; add thereto ſpirit of 
vine tinged with a light blue, with two ounces of indigo; of the 
beſt rectified ſpirit of turpentine, tinged of a light red, with two 
ounces of madder; mix all theſe in a glaſs, and ſhake them 
together, and you will ſee the heavy black jet fall to the bottom, 
and repreſent the earth. Next the oil of tartar made green-falls, 
repreſenting the water : Upon that ſwims the blue ſpirit of wine, 
repreſenting the air or ſky ; and uppermoſt of all ſwims the red 
oil of turpentine, repreſenting the Element of fire. 

It is ſtrange to ſee, how, after ſhaking all theſe together, they 
will be diſtinctly ſeparated one from another. 

ELEMI, I as gum Elemi, is a pellucid reſin of a whitiſh co- 
ELEMY, $1our, intermixed with yellowiſh particles, which 
give it much the colour and conſiſtence of wax. | 
It is called gum Elemi, but improperly, inaſmuch as it takes 
fire readily enough, and diſſolves in liquors of an oily quality, 


It lows from inciſions made in the trunk and large branches of 
akind of olive-tree, growing in Ethiopia and Arabia Felix. It is 
alſo found in the Pouille, a province of the kingdom of Naples. 

Pomet and Lemery, in their treatiſe of drugs, deſcribe Elemi 
35 a white roſin, bordering on green, odoriferous, and brought 
from Ethiopia, in cakes of two or three pounds a piece, wrapped 
yp in the leaves of the Indian cane. De Of reg CFO 

The true gum Elemi is that above deſcribed ; but there are 
ſeveral ſpurious ones, ſome natural, and others faCtitious, fre- 
quently ſold for the ſame. 1 

The factitious or counterfeit is made of roſin, waſhed with 
oil of aſpic; though the ill ſmell and white colour might eaſily 
diſcover the deceit. 5 


| Adam ELSHEIMER, who worked with Peter 
AA Bruguel, engraved his plates with this mark, was 
— V2 born in the year 1574, diſciple of Philip Uffen- 
back, ſtudied at Rome, excelled in hiſtory, landſcape, and night 
pieces; died in the year 1610, aged thirty-fx years. 
EMBOSSING 1 the act of ſorming or faſhioning works in 
IMBOSSING F relievo, whether they be caſt or moulded, 
or cut with a chiſſel. = | 
Emboſſing is one great part of ſculpture, being that which 
has to do with figures raiſed or prominent ſrom the plain or 
ground. 
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ground. The other part which makes figures that are indenteq 
or cut in below the ground, is called Engraving. | 

1 - Raiſed and EMBOSSED Wort. | 
1. You muſt firſt make the model of your deſign, and that is 
to be done with clay. . 

Take good, tough, well tempered clay, and model it with 
proper tools, and work out any fort of carving or emboſlinent, 
as your fancy leads you; then lay it aſide to dry in the ſhade, 
for either ſun or fire will crack it. wy = 

2. When it is grown perfectly dry and hard, and you purpoſe | 
to caſt the moulds on the models, oil your models very well with 
linſeed oil ; and, having' wrought the paſte extremely well he. 

tween your hands, clap. it on and preſs it down cloſe every. 
where, that it may be a perfect mould in all parts, which, when 
it is dry, is finiſhed. - 7 Nb 

To make the paſte for making moulds. Make a glue-water 
ſtronger than any ſize, yet not quite ſo ſtrong as joiners melted 
glue; mix with it whiting finely powdered, of as thick a conſiſt. 
ence as paſte and dough ; knead it very well, wrapping it upin 
a double cloth, that it may lie in it and get heat from the fire, 
for you muſt not let it grow cold; for, if fo, it will harden, and 

be rendered unfit for uſe. 5 55 e 
Too make the mould of any carved frame, thereby to imitate 
it in paſte. Take ſome of the before- mentioned paſte, accord- 
ing to the length and largeneſs of the leaves and flowers you 
would take off; you need not take off a whole length, for pro- 
bably there may be the ſame thing ſeveral times over on one fide, 
-ſo that one mould may ſerve all of that ſort, they being well 

united or joined together, 
Work the paſte between your hands, and clap it in that part 
of the frame you intend to take a mould off. 1 
Let there be ſo much of the paſte as ſhall ſuffice to make the 
back of the mould flat and even, and, while the mould is warm, 
take it from the frame, and the ſame inſtant fix it to a board, 
which is larger than itſelf. ul, WILL 
After this manner you may take off any ſort of Emboſſed 
work or carving from any part of your frame ; all which moulds 
ans be glued on little boards, and fo ſet by to dry and harden, 
o place the paſte on frames. The frames are to be made 
by a joiner, which being ready, and alſo the paſte and moulds, 
theſe laſt muſt be very well oiled with linſeed oil, ftriking the 
bruſh into every little crevice and corner, to prevent the moulds 
from ſticking to the paſte. 
Then take a quantity of the warm paſte, ſufficient to fill up 
the moulds, and, it being well worked between your hands while 
it is warm and in good temper, apply it to the mould, preſſing all 
| | parts 
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of it with your thumbs and fingers ; and then, with a knife, 
cut off the ſuperfluous paſte even with the top of the mould. 
Then turn out this new. faſhioned Emboſſed or carved work 


and alſo the place it is defigned for, and immediately put it upon 
our frame, in the ſame place where it muſt always remain, 
rrefling it gently down. | | 
Then oil your mould again, and with freſh paſte make more 
emboſſments or carved works in like manner, which caſt off and 
place on your frame as before ; repeat this ſo often till your whole 
frame is filled with theſe emboſſments. "Lot, 


4 


you may venture to Jay your white ground on it, upon which 


Another way to make raiſed or EMBOSSED works. 


er 1. Make a ſtrong gum arabic water, take whiting, fine bole, 


dc each one ounce ; grind theſe with a ſufficient quantity of the 
i. vm water, till they are as fine and ſoſt as butter, and fo thin 
in that, if a pointed ſtick be dipped into it, the mixture will juſt 
e, Wl Crop from it; if it proves too thick, you may thin it with gum 


1d vater; and, if it be too thin, it may be thickened with whiting, 


and bole. EO. 
te 2. Dip this pointed or taper ſtick into this mixture, and drop 
d. on the rock-houſe- tree, flower, or fruit, what you would rinſe 
ou or emboſs ; repeating the dropping of this mixture ſo often, till 
o- Wl thework is raiſed as bold or as high as you would have it. 


le, 3. Sometimes you will find your paſte to bladder or ſwell ; this 

ell z cauſed by an inſufficient grinding of the whiting and bole with 
gum water. e 

Art Theſe bladders, if they are not prevented or removed, will. 


= the work when dry to be full of holes, and will ſpoil its 
he auty. 5 | | {1 þ 
m, To cure this, when it is dry, take a fine rag, and with your 
rd, Wl finger rub it over and over again, till the holes and cracks are 


on your hand, and bruſh it over with thin glue before it is cold, 


Let it ſtand to dry for five or fix days, or a week; and then | 


you may paint, varniſh, gild in oil, or burniſh, as you pleaſe. 


ſtopped up; and, when it is dry, ruſh it well till it is very ſmooth. - 


ed 4. In the japan that is raiſed for garments, rocks, &c. ſome 


Ids I parts are elevated and higher than others; as, in plaits and fold- 


n. ings of garments, thoſe which ſeem to lie underneath, are al- 
ade oj at the greater diſtance. 


n flowers, thoſe which are firſt and neareſt the eye are higheſt, 


the and thoſe leaves which lie firſt are higher than thoſe which lie 


Ids behind them. . | | | | 

So, in rocks, the firſt and neareſt muſt always be raiſed higher, 
up "pag beyond that which is almoſt hidden or ſeems to lie be- 
wile nd. [er 
all 5. This rule holds in all things of like quality, and ne 
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the deſigh muſt be raiſed, according to nature; to its due hei 

whether figure, tree, houſe, — fruit, pr Endep 9 
deing well dried with a little gum water, vermilion, and a A, f 8 
eil, you muſt trace out the lines for the face, hands, folding Wil ©" 
of garments, leaves of plants, ſeeds of flowers, fruits, houſes xt it 
trees, rocks, &. in their proper ſhape, according to thofe lines, 


which were drawn as boundaries, for laying the paſte in its pro. . 
ps. e BOOTY BOULDER IR A TE e ſtrei 
6. You muſt be provided with ſeveral inſtruments; as, firſt, but. 
a bending graver, ſuch as is uſed by engravers ; ſecondly, E. 7 
veral ſmall chiſſels, the broadeſt not exceeding a quarter of an io 
inch; all the other proportionably leſe. bru 
7. With theſe you muſt cut, carve, clear, and ſcrape your | 
raiſed or Emboſſed works in height, ſhape, and proportion to % 
your pattern, or what is agreeable to nature and the deſign. bla 
Theſe inftruments muſt be exquiſitely ſharp, and your hand and 
very exact, eaſy, and gentle, leſt you ſhould break off the work add 
in any place, and ſpoil the piece; laſtly, ſmooth it with a bruſh Wl ** 
that has been often uſed before to make it fit for painting, var- 85 
niſhing, japanning, or gilding. 5 5 vit 
Another way to per form thoſe raiſed or EM BOSSED Works, th 
I. Strike or trace out the deſign, as well the inſide as the out- * 
ſide of faces, necks, hands, legs, the chief ſtrokes of the fold- wa 
ings of garments, leaves of plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits, houſes, | 
trees, rocks, birds, beaſts, &c. | ſo1 
2. Take thepaſte before mentioned, but ſomething thinner, kin 
and with it raiſe the lower parts of all, or any of the particulars N 
before-named, which require the leaſt height or raiſing, and let WI 
it dry thoroughly. 4 Eo N tra 
3. Then take the thickeſt ſeed lack - varniſh, and, with a very do 
ſmall or fine pencil dipped in it, varnifh juſt the edges of your ſr 
raiſed work, becauſe that, as you raiſe the other parts of the Ml '© 
work higher, it may hinder the freſh wet paſte from incorpo- | otl 
rating with the dry, which would make the work look ill. : 
4. This work of varniſhing the edges muſt be done as often fr 
as one part is raiſed above another ; and ſtill, as the work grows 1 
w 


higher, the paſte muſt be made thicker, and each part raiſed in 
order, beginning with the loweſt, and ending with the higheſt. W *! 
5. When all is dry, if need requires, it muſt be ſmoothed WM ® 
with a ruſh, to make it fit to receive the colours and metals, or 
what elſe you are pleaſed to put upon it. Ht 
6. Mix your metalline colours with gum water, and lay them X 
on the emboſſments, and places where they ought to lie; and, | If 
when they are thoroughly dry, burniſh them with a burniſher, . 
till it is bright and ſhines with a good luſtre. Ve 
7. Having done this, go over all your emboſſments * 19 
| ine. 
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ne feed lack varniſn, and a proper pencil, twice or thrice, and 
then ſet it off or ſhadow it at diſcretion. ; 

8. You ought not to make any more of this paſte than you 
can uſe at once, that it may not dry before you uſe it again ; for, 
i it be dry, you muſt grind it again, and then it will be as fit 
az before. 5, * 12 * 2 a 
Nor ought it to be made too weak; and, if it be, it muſt be 
ſrengthened with more gum water, which you may fully find 
out at length by many trials and experiments. | . 

And you will find it is poffible to make a paſte fo Riff and 
tough, that a violent blow with a hammer ſhall hardly break or 
bruiſe it. | a t 

Do ſet off reifed or EmBosseD Wark with black, 

1; Having varniſhed and burniſhed your work with Iamp- 
black, mixed with a little gum water, hardly enough to wet it, 
and incorporated with a bruſh-pencil with fo'much fair water 
added to it, as, with a ſmall well pointed pencil, will make it to 
mn in fine black ftrokes, draw the lineaments and features of 
the faces, foldage of garments, veins of leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, 
with the black hatchments of your flowers, bodies of trees, &c. | 
2. And, if you would ſpeckle any rocks, firſt paſs them over 9 
it. W vith the faid black; and, when they are dry, give them two i 
. waſhes with the ſecuring varniſh, and then lay on the ſpeckles. M 
es But if the places deſigned to be ſpeckled ſhould be too ſlippery, it 

ſo that there is danger of their ſliding off, in this caſe the greaſy 
er; kind of flipperineſs muſt be taken away by rubbing the places 
ars gently with a ſoft tripoli cloth. 14 1 4 
let 3. This way of ſetting off is more in ufe, than that of a 
tracing pencil or breathing on it; not only for raiſed or Em- 
ey boſfed work, but the flat work too : For, your piece being dry, 
dur ſtrake it once over with the ſecuring varniſh ; and then hatch and 
the Wl vein it at pleaſure with a black lead pencil, and do the fame with 
bo- other metals and colours beſides gold. | $54) E448 
6 4. For inſtance; if a red flower is to be ſet off with ſilver, 
ten MW firſt ſecure the red with varniſh ; and, when that is dry, hatch. 
ws and vein it with ſilver; this rule is to be obſerved in all caſes, 
| in where one thing is to be wrought upon another, whether colour 
eſt. upon metal, or metal upon colour; or metal ſometimes upon 
hed metal. eee 8 re} 
or 5. The work being thus adorned and ſet off, if the work be 
fat or plain, make uſe of white poliſhing varniſh to ſecure it, 
em _ as to draught and ground work, which will endure a po 
nd, WM ing. | 5 
Wh 6. But, if the work be Emboſſed or raiſed, then the ſecuring 
varniſh is to be uſed, becauſe Emboſſed work will not bear a po- 
h 2 | ; 5 liſhing, 
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— Jiſhing, as the flat work will ; but muſt only be ſecured an! 


The way of performing rock work. k. Theſe, as has been 
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cleared up. e n 
But the laſt named varniſh may be uſed either for flat or Em. w 
boſſed work, whereas the former is only fit for flat work. 
7. If you work in gum water, you muſt take care that it he 
not too {tiff of the gum ; if ſo, it will ſpoil the beauty and luſtre 
of the metalline colours; but it may eaſily be weakened with fair 
water; if it be too ſtiff, you ſhould only make it juſt ſtiff enough 
with gum, as may make them ſtick cloſe to the work, and en- 
dure varniſhing without coming off. it 


ſaid, are to be done laſt of all, becauſe they cannot be well 6. a 
niſhed till the reſt are compleated, except only ſome few ſcat- 
tered plants, ſuppoſed to grow upon them, that they may not wi 
appear naked ; nor, yet, muſt there be too many of them nei. * 
N leſt their number ſhould interrupt the ſhadow and confound vi 
he fight e „ 5 
2. If theſe rocks are to be covered with metalline colours, 15 
then lay gold, ſilver, or copper with your pencil, in a full body pr 
round the outward ſtreaks, that were traced with the pencil, in 1 
breadth about a quarter of an inch; but be ſure that it be not too bo 
3. Then cut off the point of a large gooſe-quill pencil, to make * 
it flat and blunt at the end, and with that touch or dub your ; 
metal; and, after that, do the like to the black or brown part 12 
of the rock, that ſo it may be ſtrewed with ſome of the metal {Ml ** 
too, and continue it by little and little till the whole is ſtrewed Br 
over; but theſe ſpeckles ſhould be thicker towards the ſides and : 
tops, than in or near the middle. 3 7 
4. Other metals, artificial and adulterate, may be laid on ac- by 
1 theſe directions. | 5 4 
EMERALD, is a precious ſtone, very green and tranſparent, M 
and the next in hardneſs to the ruby, _ | ] 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of Emeralds, and denominates n 
each from the provinces or kingdoms where he ſuppoſed them to | 
be found, as Bactrian, - Scythian, Egyptian, Perſian, &c. 
But the modern jewellers diſtinguiſh them but into two kinds, ] | 
viz. the oriental and Peruvian. . _ es,» - 
Though Tavernier denies, that there is or ever was any mine 
of Emeralds in the Eaſt-Indies, and that all that are found there * 
are brought thither from Peru by the way of the South Sea; g. 
which was a method of commerce carried on by the inhabitants WW „e 
of Peru, before the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards ; yet, 
this commerce not being fully proved, we ſhall keep to the di WW _. 
tinction of oriental and Peruvian, be 


The oriental Emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranſpa- 
5 7 | rent 
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tent than the Peruvian, which has generally clouds found in it, 
and ſparkles leſs. | i | | | 
And, beſides, there are ſuch quantities brought from Peru by 
the way of Carthagena, that the value and reputation of them 
is much ſunk. 55 | 
The Emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perfect in 


| the mine like the ruby, and to arrive at its greenneſs by ſlow de- 


ees. „ Bon 0 | 
1 is a common opinion that the Emerald grows in the jaſper, 
and it is certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo perfectly green, that 
they have, by many, been taken for Emeralds. | 

be proper matrix or marcaſite of this ſtone is the preme, 

which is reckoned among the coarſer precious ſtones ; beinghard, 
tranſparent, half opapue, and uſually intermixed with yellow, 
white, green, blue, &c. AS ro 
Some authors make mention of ſeveral Emeralds of incredible 
magnitude ; as a table which king Tarik had for his ſhare of the 
plunder of Toledo, a table three hundred ſixty-five feet long, 
and all of a piece, which was an Emerald. And Theophraſtus 
relates, that he had ſeen in a temple in Egypt one of four cubits 
long, and three broad; and, alſo, ſome mention an obeliſk of 
Emerald forty feet high. N Se, ES 
Some authors are of opinion, that Emeralds are taken out of 
iron mines. And Pomet aſſerts, that he had one to which the 


- 


Some tell us of Emeralds found in Cyprus, and even in Great 
Britain; but, if there are of them any true ones at all, they are 
not conſiderable. | 8 | 

In M. Savary's Dictionary de Commerce, there is the follow- 
ing accurate eſtimate of the values of the different kinds of Peru- 
vian Emeralds, as follows: . , 

Rough EMER ALDs. Thoſe of the firſt and coarſeſt ſort, called 
plaſmes for grinding, are worth twenty-ſeven ſhillings ſterling 
the mark, or eight ounces, | 

The demi-morillons, eight pounds ſterling per mark. 

Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of fine co- 
lour, from thirteen to fifteen pounds per mark. | 

Emeralds larger than morillons, and called of the third colour 
or ſort, are valued at, from fifty to ſixty pounds per mark. 

Emeralds, called of the ſecond fort, which are in larger and 
ner pieces than the preceding, are worth from fixty-five to ſe- 
venty-fhive pounds per mark. N 

Laſtly, thoſe of the firſt colour, otherwiſe called negres cartes, 


are worth from a hundred and ten to a hundred and fifteen pounds 
per mark. 5 | | 


Vox. I. 8 n 
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Emeralds ready cut or poliſhed, and not cut, being of good 
ſtone and a fine colour, are worth : 7 | 
N 51 | 1. th 
Thoſe weighing one carat or four grains —— oo 10 
Thoſe of two carats — —. 7. 
© Thoſe of three carats 4 — 2 7 
 'Thoſe of four carats — — 3 10 
Thoſe of five carats —— — — 410 
Thhoſe of ſix carats — 7 TO 
Thoſe of ſeven carats — _ — 15 oo 
Thoſe of eight caraes — — 19 00 
Thoſe of nine carats  —— _— x 
Thoſe of ten carats —— —— — 33 00 


Counterfeit EMERALD. The manner of making counterfeit 
Emerald in paſte is this: Take cryſtal prepared, two ounces ; 
common minium, or red lead, four ounces z mix theſe well to- 
gether ; then add, of good verdigreaſe, two pennyweights, and 
crocus martis, made with vinegar, eight grains. Mix all theſe 
well together, and ſet the whole in the hotteſt part of a potter's 
furnace as long as the fire laſts. It muſt be put into a ſtrong cru- 
Cible, and covered with a lute ; when it is cold, take off the Jute, | 
and, if itis baked enough, it will be clear to the bottom ; other- 

_ Wiſe relute the pot, and put it into the furnace again. I wenty- 
four hours, commonly, is ſufficient for the making this; ſome- 
times it requires a little more. The paſte thus made is harder 
than ordinary, and is of a fine colour and capable of a good po- 
liſh. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 128. 

If the paſte be deſired of a very deep Emerald colour, take 
Prepared cryſtal, one ounce ; red lead, fix ounces and an half; 
of verdigreaſe, three pennyweights and thirteen grains; and of | 
crocus martis, made with vinegar, ten grains; this requires 2 
longer baking than the other, and is leſs hard, though of a deepet 

colour. Neri, p. 129. | 

The proportions of theſe ingredients may be varied at plea- 
ſure, and the colour be made of all degrees of deepneſs; but, the 
more lead is added, the more baking is required, and, after all, 
the paſte will be ſo much the ſofter. „ ; 
EMERALPD Colour, in the glaſs trade. The way of giving this 
beautiful dye to glaſs is this: In the pots of melted metal, made 
of pulverine, and without manganeſe, when the matter 15 well 
purified, put a little crocus martis calcined with vinegar ; about 
three ounces of this crocus is enough for a 100 weight of glaſs 
Let it ſtand till thoroughly mixed, then put, into every 100 weight 
of metal, two pounds of calcined braſs; this muſt be added at 
different times, letting the metal ſtand two hours every _—_ 
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When this is all in, make a proof of the metal, and, if it have 
any bluiſhneſs, add more crocus martis, a ſmall quantity at a 
time. When the whole is ofa fine leek-green, let it ſtand twen- 
four hours to mix thoroughly, and then work it. Neri's Art 


70 


Glaſs, p. 51. 

When it is grown cold, break the crucible, and, you will find 
within a matter of the colour of a very find Emerald; which, if 
ſet in gold, will ſurpaſs, in beauty, the true oriental Emerald. 
If it happens that your matter is not enough refined and pu- 
ried, you muſt ſet it in again the ſecond time into the ſame fur- 
nace,, where it will be purified as much as it need to be ; which 
oy be known by lifting up the cover, if the matter appears 

ining. 


IIit is not ſo, lute the cover on again, and put the whole into 


the furnace. 8 

You may obſerve this once for all, that you muſt not break 
the crucible before the matter is thoroughly baked and purified ; 
for, if you do, fand ſo are obliged to put the matter into another 
crucible, the paſte will be painted and full of bliſters. 

If you cannot eaſily have the conveniency of uſing a potter's 
furnace, you may make one yourſelf with a little charge, wherein 
you may put twenty crucibles at once, each of different colours 
ſo one baking may ſerve for a great deal of matter. = 

You muſt make uſe of hard wood to dry and heat the furnace, 
as is alſo directed in the baking of glaſs, and continue the fire 
twenty-four hours, in which time the matters ought to be baked 
and purified enough; but, for more ſurety, you may continue 
the fire ſix hours longer, and they will be certainly baked enough. 

The matter being thus rightly baked, you may have it po- 
liſhed at the wheel, and ſet it in a foil in gold, as is done with 
true gems, and you will have an Emerald brighter than the ori- 
ental. | | | | | 

Another deeper EMERALD Colour, That which makes Eme- 
rald deeper than the precedent, proceeds from the ſmaller quan- 
tity of cryſtal employed in it, with more of the other materials, 
= make it indeed more fair, but at the ſame time more 

rittte, | | 

You muſt bake it at leaſt fix hours longer than the preceding, 
to take away that imperfection, which lead uſually gives. 
The doſe of this paſte is, one ounce of natural cryſtal pre- 
pared, fix ounces and an half of red lead, ſeventy-five grains of 
verdigreaſe, ten grains of crocus martis made with vinegar ; the 
Whole pulveriſed and well mixed together. Then proceed as di- 
rected in the article preceding; only let the matter ſtand longer 
in the fire, and you will have an admirable oriental Emerald co- 

in 8 2 | eur,” 
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lour, which, being ſet in gold with a foil of the ſame metal under. 
neath, will be inexpreſſibly fair. | I 
Another way to make a fairer paſte for EMERALDs. This paſte 
will be as brittle as the preceding for the reaſons before given; 
for you muſt take ſeven ounces of minium to two ounces of na- 
tural cryſtal prepared ; to which add full eighteen grains of ver- 
digreaſe, and ten grains of crocus martis; the whole pulveriſed 
and well mixed. | 4 
Then proceed as directed before, and you will have an Eme- | 
rald fit for all ſmall works; but not ſo hard as the former, by rea- 
ſon of the great quantity of lead in it. Therefore it ought to be 
_ longer in the fire, that the pale colour of the lead may va- 
Another fairer paſte for EMERALDs. The colour of this paſte 
will ſurpaſs the others in beauty, if there be care taken in the 
operation. han” 5 
Take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, ſix ounces of 
minium in powder, and eight grains of verdigreaſe alſo in pow- 
der; mix the whole well together; then put them into a large 
crucible, covered and well luted, and ſet it in the furnace, as be- 
fore directed, and do all as directed in the firſt article, and you | 
will have an extraordinary fair Emerald colour, | 
Another very fair EMERALD colour, This ſtone will be far 
harder and finer than the preceding. DR 
To make it, take four ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, 2 
quarter of an ounce of red lead, and the ſame quantity of verdi- 
' greaſe ; pulveriſe the whole, and ſift it fine; put them, together 
into a crucible well cloſed and luted in the furnace, as before di- 
rected, letting it ſtand there for thirty-ſix hours. - 
After which, if you will, you may caſt your melted matter into 
a marble mould heated, putting it near the fire to cool gently, } 
and you will have a very fine Emerald. h 
Another way of making a fair EMERALD, Take two ounces of 
cryſtal, add to it forty-eight grains of crocus martis, and two | 
ounces and forty-eight grains of pure ſalt of tartar prepared ; the | 
whole reduced. into fine powder in a braſs mortar ; put theſe in- | 
to a crucible covered with another, lute them well together; then 
ſet it into a glaſs-houſe fire, and bake it for twenty-four hours, 
and then in the annealing furnace for twelve hours, that the matter | 
may cool by little and little, which then take out of the crucible, I 
and you may cut and poliſh, and you will have a perfect Emerald. 


Another oriental EMERALD. Take ten ounces of the prepar- ec 
ed matter called SATURNUS glorificatus, which ſee ; natural 
cryſtal, half an ounce ; half an ounce of prepared verdigreaſe; half n 
a drachm of feretto of Spain alſo prepared ; reduce all into fine ed 


powder; mix them well together; put them into a crucible co 
| vere 


Err 
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yered with another; Jute it, and let it dry; then (et it in a glaſs- 
houſe furnace for three days, and afterwards in the annealing fur- 
nace for twelve hours. Then break the crucible, and you will 
ind the matter tinged of a very fine oriental Emerald colour, 
which cut and poliſh. | a 
EMERIL 7 fort of metallic ſtone, found in moſt or all 
EMERY J mines of metal, but principally in thoſe of iron, 
copper, and gold. . | 

There are of it three kinds; the Spaniſh, red, and common 
Emery. 

The Spaniſh is found in the gold mines of Peru, and other 
provinces of Spaniſh America. 

It is accounted a ſort of marcaſite of gold, being ſtreaked 
with little veins and ſpecks of it. | 

But this ſort is very rare among us, the king of Spain prohi- 
biting the exportation of it. | | 

The red Emery is found in copper mines ; what we have of it 
comes from Sweden and Denmark. | 
The common Emery is found in iron mines, and is what is 
moſtly uſed in England. 

It is uſed by various artificers in poliſhing and burniſhing iron 
and ſteel works, marble, cutting and ſcalloping glaſs, &c. 

This Emery is of a browniſh colour, bordering a little on the 
ted, exceedingly hard, and of conſequence very difficult to be re- 
duced to a powder. 

The Engliſh are ſaid to be the only people who have got the 
art of pulveriſing it, which is done chiefly by means of certain 
mills contrived for that purpoſe, and thus fend it in powder to 
their neighbours. | | 
It would be in vain to pound it in mortars, it being ſo hard 
that it would pierce or break the mortar, before it would give 
Way, 7 
* ſtone ſnould be choſe of a high colour and as rough as 

üble. Ro. | 

EMPEDOCLES, is painted in violet, murrey, or purple, and- 


ſo are generally the reſt of the Grecian philoſophers. 


ENAMEL, vulgariy called Amel, is a kind of coloured glaſs, 
ued in painting in Enamel. 
The baſis of Enamel is the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of tte 
beſt kali from Alicant, and ſand vitrified together. 8 
To this glaſs are added tin and lead in equal quantities calcin- 
ed by a reverberatory fire. | 
To this fundamental compoſition of Enamel are added other 
metallic or mineral matters, to give it the various colours requir- 
ed, as crocus martis for yellow, æs uſtum for green, 
. Enamel may be diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 
Þ 83 The 
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The firſt intended for the counterfeiting and ĩmitating preci- 
ous ſtones. © Eo 5 | 
Fhe ſecond is for painting in Enamel. 

The third is uſed by the enamellers, jewellers, and goldſmithy | 
on gold, ſilver, and other metals. . = 
The Enamel uſed in imitating precious ſtones, and alſo that 
for painting, is uſually prepared by the workmen themſelves, who 
are employed in thoſe arts. The reſt comes to us either from 
Venice or Holland ; and particularly the white is that by which 
the makers of the Dutch ware give the luſtre and poliſh to their 

works. £44 N 
The compoſition is the ſame in the main in all the three 
kinds; the difference conſiſts only in giving it the colour and | 
tranſparency. | 
- ENAMELS for painting. The white Enamel, uſed by pain- 
ters in Enamel, is the ſame with the common Enamel uſed by 
enamellers; except that it is to be prepared by grinding and 
cleanſing it with aqua-fortis, N e 
Then it is waſhed in fair water, pounded or ground over again 
in a mortar made of flint or agate. 77 te th 
The black is made of perigueux well calcined, and ground | 
with oil of aſpic; having an equal quantity of the enamellers or 
goldſmiths black added to it. SEED 
The ruddy brown is made with fæces of vitriol and ſalt-petre, | 
or with the ruſt of iron, well ground on an agate with oil of aſpic. 
The yellow Enamel is the fame with the goldſmiths Enamel, | 
the compoſition of which you will ſee hereafter. 
Vermilion red is made with vitriol calcined between two cruci- | 
bles luted together; afterwards firſt waſhed in aqua-fortis, and then 
in fair water; the fire muſt be moderate for about half an hour. 
: Lake red is compoſed of fine gold diſſolved in aqua regia, with 
fal armoniac or common falt; when the diffolution has been | 
compleated, it is to be put into a cucurbit, with ſpring water and | 
mercury in a ſand-heat for twenty-four hours. Then the pow- | 
der which remains at the bottom of the cucurbit, after the wa- 
ter has been poured off, is to be ground up with double its weight 
of flower of ſulphur, put into a crucible and ſet over a gentle fire. 
And, after the ſulphur which takes fire is exhaled, the red powder 
which remains is to be ground up with rocaille. 
| Blue is made of the azure or lapis, uſed by oil-painters, well 
_ purified and prepared with brandy, and ſet for five or fix days in 
a bottle expoſed to the ſun's rays, 1 
An amber colour is made by white copperas calcined. Theſe | 
| ſeven or eight colours or Enamels ſerve for compounding all the | 
reſt; as blue and yellow make green, and fo of other colours. 
Fewellers, goldſmiths, and enamellers Ex As. Thos i k 
15 en * rought. | 
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brought to us chiefly from Venice or Holland in little thin cakes 

of different ſizes, commonly about four inches diameter, hav- 

ing the mark of the maker ſtruck on it with a puncheon. 

The marks which are the moſt uſual, are the ſun, a ſyren, a 

monkey, or the name of Jeſus, &c. | | 
Thoſe which come from Venice, are chiefly white, carnation, 

yellow, ſlate colour, ſky blue, green, and a deep blue called a 

falſe lapis. 7 

T heſe ſeven colours are the principals of all the others; which 

ariſe out of the mixture of theſe, and the white, in particular, is 

as it were the ground of all the other fix principal colours. 

The white, as has been ſaid, is made of cryſtal glaſs and lead 


| calcined by a reverberatory fire. This becomes a ſky blue by ad- 


ding copper and Cyprus vitriol ; a green by adding filings of cop- 
per, &c. a yellow by adding the ruſt of iron; a fleſh colour by 
adding perigueux ; and a ſlate colour by adding azures. 

ENAMELLING, is a method of painting with Enamels, or 
metal colours, ground, reduced to powder, and uſed with a pen- 
cil like other colours; then fuſed, baked again, and vitrified by 
force of fire. 5 pa, wy 

This art is very ancient, and ſeems to have been firſt practiſed 
on earthen or potter's ware. 

Hiſtory makes mention of beautiful vaſes, enamelled with va- 
tious figures, made as early as in the age of Porſenna king of 
Tuſcany, 


It is true, theſe came far ſhort, in beauty, to thoſe afterwards 


made at Faenza, and Caſtle Durante in the Dutchy of Urbino, 
in the time of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 1 
Some of theſe vaſes are ſtill to be ſeen in the cabinets of the 
curious; the deſign or drawing of the figures of all which are 
much ſuperior to the colouring; they of thoſe times being unac- 
quainted with the art of making any more than two colours, viz. 


black and white, either for earthen or metal works; excepting a 


faint kind of carnation in the faces and other fleſhy parts. 

The art was retrieved in France in the time of Francis I, and 
particularly at Limoges; where many valuable pieces were 
wrought, after the manner of the ancients, i. e. performed well 
as to the drawing, and clair-obſcure, chiefly in two colours. 

There are two ways of painting in Enamel ; the one with clear 
and tranſparent, and the other with thick and opaque, colours. 
To make the firſt fit for uſe, they are only to be ground up 
with water, and for the ſecond with oil of aſpic. 

The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered or edged 
with a run of the metal, to keep the colours aſunder, though 
there are ſome pieces, the colours of which have been laid on 
contiguous, and without any partition ; which is very difficult to 


04 - do, 
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do, by reafon the tranſparent colours in melting are apt to run 
the one into the other; eſpecially in the little works. 
The invention of opaque colours is of a much later date, and 

by much preferable to that of tranſparent ones. Pup 

But all metals will not equally admit both kinds; as, for in- 
ſtance, copper will not bear all the tranſparent colours, which 
bears all the opaque ones; but, in laying the tranſparent ones, 
they are forced, firſt, to cover it with a lay, or couch of black 
Enamel, and upon that lay leaf of ſilver, and apply upon this 
other ſuitable colours, i. e. the colours and Enamels proper for 
ſilver, which itſelf does not allow of all kinds. 

Thoſe which ſuit beſt with it are purple, green, azure, and 
aqua marine, But gold receives all kinds of colours perfectly 
well, both opaque and tranſparent. _ a 
But then the gold uſed muſt be the very fineſt. For, if the 
tranſparent colours are laid on a baſe gold, they will grow dim 
and livid ; there being a kind of ſmoke that ſettles on it not un- 
like black lead. | SEE Lee 

Of tranſparent Enamels the hardeſt are the beſt ; although 

there is a difference even among theſe, ſome retaining their co- 
| Jour in the fire, and others loſing it d 
As ſor the reds, they are only ted by accident; they being on- 


ly yellow when made and applied on the gold, and becoming 


red in the furnace, ET | 
The beſt tranſparent reds, are thoſe made of calcined copper, 


iron ruft, orpiment, and calcined gold, melted with the due pro- 


portion of glaſs. : | 
But all our fine modern pieces of Enamel are owing to the 


method of painting with opaque or thick Enamel ; particularly 
thoſe curious ones on gold, repreſenting portraits to as great per- 


fection, as the beſt painting in oil, and even ſome hiſtory pieces; 
with this great advantage, that their luſtre never decays. : 
This kind of painting to be in perfection muſt be done on 
plates of gold; for ſilver turns the whites yellow, and copper, 
beſides that it emits a fume, which tarniſhes the colour, is apt to 
ſcale and crackle. ho, 9 a 
Theſe plates muſt be made a little hollow on one ſide, and 
raiſed on the other, either in a circular or oval form, to prevent 
the gold's fretting by the fire, and making the colours crack and 
fly; nor muſt they be made too thick. 
It is enough if they can bear the colours; though it is uſual to 
ſtrengthen them all around with a circle ſomething thicker. The 
plate having been hammered very evenly thoughout, a white 
Enamel is laid on both ſides, although but one of them is to be 
ainted. The deſign of this is to prevent any ſwelling and warp- 
ing by the fire, for otherwiſe in large pieces, and eſpecially if the 
l | 3 | | colours 
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eclours be laid on any thing unequally, they are apt to riſe oP 
in puffs and bliſters. 

Now this firſt Jay which is white, remaining ſmooth and uni- 
form, ſerves as a ground for all the other colours. 

The gold plate being thus enamelled with white, the dravght 

or deſign to be painted muſt be chalked hereon, and afterwards 
the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown. 

The draught or outline being thus finiſhed, the piece is ſet to 
the fire, and then painted with the colours. 

The white ground, painted on, ſerves all the colours for white, 
it being the uſual method to ſpare the ground from firſt to laſt, 

in the places where the lights are to be, after the ſame manner 
as in miniature; though they have another white to lay over the 
other colours, when there is occaſion to raiſe them. 

As painters in oil retouch their paintings ſeveral times, and 
let them dry; {o in this ſort of painting they touch the piece as 
often as they pleaſe, ſetting it each time to a reverberatory fire, 
and taking it away again as ſoon as they perceive the Enamel 
has got its full poliſh; 

The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace, wherein 
there is fire both at top and all around ; only a void place in the 
middle, where the piece is to be put for the Enamels to melt. 
See plate XIII. 

The colours are laid on with the tip or point of the pencil, as 
in miniature; with this difference only, that they uſe oil of aſpic 
to dilute them inſtead of gum water. See MINIATURE. 

The method of EN AMELLING by the lamp. The lamp is made 
either of copper or tin, and conſiſts of two parth, the box and the 

In the lamp, which is a kind of a flat oval, is put the oil, call- 
ed cabbaline oil, 1. e. horſes greaſe, and out of this riſes the wick. 

All the uſe of the box is to receive the oil, which the ebulli- 
tion, occaſioned by the intenſe heat, might theow abroad. 

This lamp is placed on a table of a proper height, &c. under 
which, about the middle of its height is a double bellows like the 
bellows of an organ, which the workman raiſes and falls with 
his foot, to increaſe and quicken the flame of the lamps, which is 
by ſuch means raiſed to a degree of vivacity almoſt incredible. 

If there be ſeveral lamps placed upon the ſame table, the wind 
of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral lamps, though there be 
never ſo many, by means of grooves, cut along the thickneſs of 
the table, and covered with parchment, extending from the bel- 
lows to a tube or pipe placed before each lamp ; theſe tubes are 
of glaſs, and, that the enamellers may not be incommoded by the 
heat of the lamp, each tube is covered at about fix inches di- 

ſtance, 
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ſtance, with a piece of tin called a fan, fixed in a hole of the 
table. A . - 
In works which do not take up much time, they only uſe ; 
glaſs blow-pipe, to heighten the flame of the lamp, | 
When the enameller goes to work, he heats himſelf before the 
lamp, with his foot on the treddle ; and holding in his left hand 
the piece of work he has to Enamel, or the braſs and iron wire, 
his figures are to be formed with; with his right hand he draws 


with a ſurpriſing dexterity, _— 2 
Sc that, by applying the cake of Enamel to the flame of the 
lamp, he draws it out into threads inconceivably fine, 
- Thoſe that are made uſe of in artificial plumes of feathers, are 
ſo very ſlender, that they may. be wound on a reel like thread or 

The factitious jets of divers colours, ſometimes uſed in em- 
broideries, are alſo made of Enamel, and that with ſo much att, 
that each piece has its hole to paſs the filk through, with which 
it is ſewed, Theſe holes are made by blowing them in long 
pieces, which are afterwards cut off with a proper tool. 

The Dutch or Venetian Enamels are ſeldom uſed pure; the 
common way is to melt them in an iron ladle with an equal 

quantity of glaſs or cryſtal. 3 

And, when the two matters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it 
out into threads of different ſizes, as occaſion requires, by taking 

a quantity between two pipe ſtopples, held in the two hands, 
and removing them aſunder, as far as the arms will reach. 

If the thread be longer than the workman can ftretch, a ſe- 
cond perſon takes one of the ends, and draws it out while the 
other holds the Enamel to the flame. 1 

All the threads, drawn after this manner, are round, ſo that, 
if the nature of the work requires them to be flat, they are after- 
wards drawn through a pair of pinchers while yet hot. 

They have alſo another ſort of inſtrument in manner of phy- 
ers, to draw out the Enamel by the lamp, when it is to be work- 
ed, or diſpoſed in figures or otherwiſe. _ 

_ Laſtly, they have glaſs tubes of various ſizes, for blowing the 
Enamel into various figures, and preſerving the neceſſary vacan- 
cies therein, as alſo the ſpare ſtuff, and forming the contours, 
There is nothing but what may be thus repreſented by Ena- 
mel ; and there are figures ſo finely finiſhed of this kind, that 


one would take them to haye come out of the hands of the 
ableſt ſculptor, 


Take of this mixture fix pounds, zafter prepared three ounces, 
manganeſe prepared three ounces, reduced to a very fine powder; 
| EE 


out the thread from the Enamel, held to the lamp; and this | 


The matter is thus prepared to receive colours for Enamel: | 
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tthem into 2 glazed earthen pot, in the furnace, for ſome 
hours ; let the pot be very large, becauſe the metal will ſwell 
much: When it is purihed, caſt it into cold water, and dry it ; 
put it into the pot again to melt and purify ; then, if the colour 
is good, keep it for uſe; if not, you muſt put in more or leſs of 
the colouring matter till it is perfect; and then make it into 
. 
— ENAMELS, or turquoiſe. Take of the mixture for Ena- 
mels fix pounds, zaffer prepared three ounces, copper, twice 
calcined, one ounce twelve grains; reduce all to a fine pow- 
der, and put it into a white glazed earthen pot; when the metal 
is well melted, caſt it into water, dry it, and put it into the pot 
ain; let it ſtand till it is well melted, purified, and incorpo- 
rated; then take it off and make it up into cakes. 
Another noble blue. Take of the mixture ſix pounds, plates 
of copper, calcined, three ounces, zaffer prepared one ounce 
twelve grains; theſe, being reduced to a fine powder, mix and 


melt as before, caſting it into water; dry it, and return it into 


the pot again to melt, purify, and incorporate; then take it off 
and make it into cakes. 


Theſe glorious blues are admired by moſt people, as 17 


the moſt agreeable to the ſight of all others; their beauty an 
ſplendor being ſo great and tranſcendent above all other colours, 


they only having the reſemblance of heaven itſelf, ſor which 


reaſon the Romaniſts eſteem it a ſacred colour. 


A blue turquoiſe ENAMEL. Take of the mixture fix pounds ; 


put it into a white glazed earthen pot, melt and purify it; caſt 
it into the water, and dry it; put it into the pot again, melt it, 
and add to it at times the following mixture: 

Take ſcales of copper, thrice calcined, three ounces, zaffer 
prepared four ſcruples and fix grains, manganeſe prepared eigh- 
teen grains, all reduced to a fine powder; mix them, and ſtir 
the maſs very well each time with your iron hook, that the pow- 
ders may incorporate; being well-coloured, take it out and make 
it into cakes. 

But you muſt obſerve, that the colour is right, good, and per- 
tet, before you empty your pot; for experience muſt teach you 
how to proportion the tinging ingredients, as to more or leſs ; 
if there be too much of the tinging matter, add more of the mix- 


ture; if too faint, add more of the tincture, or tinging matter, or 


Powder, till the colour is as you would have it. 


As this colour is very fine, ſo it is very difficult to make well, 


and requires many trials and much experience; therefore you 
muſt not be diſcouraged, if you fail in your firſt eſſays; for, by 
continuing to make farther trials, you will at length effect what 

you 
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you deſire, and be able to judge and know, when you are in 
the right, and when in the wrong. | - # 


* 


A blue, for painting on ENAMEL, Take any of the forego. 
ing Enamels, purify them with aqua-fortis, and grind them with 
of of ſpike, as for other colours; theſe; are ſome of the noble 
that can be uſed for this work. © "is | 

* 2. Take painters Enamel prepared, put it into a glaſs bottle, 
add to it aqua-vitæ, fo as to cover it four inches, four times a 
day, fo will the groſſer parts fall to the bottom; decant the clear 


liquor, evaporate the ſpirit, and dry your azure, and it will be 


very fine; then grind it on a marble, and it will be fit for this 
work, and far beyond ultramarine; which yet may be made 
neee 
Proper rules and matter for all forts of ENAMEL, with direc- 
tians for qualifying the fire, in order to ſucceed well, This moſt 
agreeable way of enriching gold by Enamel, which proceeds from 
the beautiful variety of colours which may be applied, being an 
art no leſs painful than neceſſary for ornament, we proceed to 
lay down ſuch methods in this book, as ſhall equally anſwer the 
benefits of the public, and ſatisfaction of the more curious, 
Me propoſe, in the firſt place, to give direction for the choice 
of matter to be uſed; and then ſhew the preparations for all 
Jorts, and how to make and ſuit the colours moſt convenient on 
Fel. ent ES 
Tue method, not only uſed by the goldſmiths, but by ſuch as 
form portraitures with it of all forts, as men, beaſts, fowl, and 
other curioſities, very naturally, by a juſt diſpoſure of the co- 
Jours, is moſt admirable ; to effect which, no more is required 
than a lighted taper, and a hollow pipe of metal, for that pur- 
poie, to blow the blaze to the matter, and make it malleable 
and ſoft, and then the ſeveral figures are drawn or impreſſed 
on. , e e e e 5 
And this may be ſo far improved and heightened, as to admit 
of performances, rather to be thought the eſſay of a divine than 
human artiſt: Witneſs that notable piece, of a chariot drawn by 
two oxen, of which Cardan takes notice in the fifty- ſecond chap- 
ter of his tenth book, which was ſo completely done in miniature, 
that the whole might be covered with the wings of a fly; the 
ſhip rigged, and man armed, which, Howel ſays, he ſaw; thoſe 


little ſtatues of men, with ſeveral other curioſities of figure, Vor- 


nicus alſo aſſures us of; not to omit the church of St. Mark, at 
Venice, where the moſaic work is plentifully interlaced with 
hiſtory of all ſorts, diſtinguiſhable by the variety of colours and 
gildings, and all conſiſting of ſeveral different ſubjects. In ſhort, 
what account Agricola has left us of theſe matters, in his twelith 
book, give us no leſs cauſe to admire this art than he had, when 
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be ſaw ſuch notable pieces of which he makes mention, and 
which he aſſures us was deſervedly very great. The uſe of 
Enamel is very ancient; however, that of working on metal is 
more modern, and, for the great perfection to which it is ar- 
rived, we are obliged to this preſent age. : 

To prepare the matter for ENAMEL, Take lead in pigs 
thirty pounds, plate-tin of Cornwal thirty-three pounds ; mix 
and calcine them as directed for lead, preciſely obſerving the di- 
retions there laid down: This done, ſearce the calx, and put 

it all into a glazed earthen pot, filled with water; put it over a 
fire, and let it boil a little; then take it off, and pour the water 
gently into another veſſel, which will carry along with it the 
more ſubtile calx. Repeat this until no more of the calx can be 
ſubtiliſed, which you may diſcover by the pureneſs of the water 
in pouring it out of one veſſel into the other. After this, cal- 
cine the remains of what is in the firſt pot, as before, and thus 

continue to calcine and ſubtiliſe till you can get no more of the 
ſubtile calx. Laſtly, put the waters out of all the receivers into 
larger, and ſet it on a ſlow fire to evaporate. The fire muſt be 
very gentle, for this reaſon, that the calx do not founder or fall 

to the bottom, but continue more fine and ſubtile, than when it 
was firſt calcined. 0 | ih 
- Your calx being thus prepared, take thereof about twenty-five 
pounds, and as much frit of white tarſo beaten and ſearced; to 
theſe add four ounces of ſalt of tartar, finely ſearced and prepa- 
red; mix all theſe powders very well together in a pot, and Jet 
it ſtand in the glaſs-houſe furnace or oven, about ten hours, to 

| digeſt and purity ; then take them out, and, reducing them to an 
impalpable powder, keep it in a cloſe dry place for uſe. Thus 
muſt your matter for Enamel be prepared to receive the colours ; 
but of that more hereafter. | 

To make ENAMEL of @ milk-white colour. This colour, of 
all others, is the pureſt ; it is uſed for the ornaments of virgi- 
nity, the emblem of innocence, as alſo the ſymbol of candour 
and chaſtity. To perform this, do thus: Take ſix pounds of the 
prepared powder, and twenty-four grains of manganeſe of Pi- 
edmont prepared ; mix them well together, and put them into 
one of your furnace pots to melt and purify over a very ſwift 
fire, which will be done in a little time. The matter being thus 
melted, take it out of the pot, and throw it into very fair wa- 
ter, and, being afterwards dried, put it again into the pot to 
melt ; do thus with it thrice, changing the water. When you 
have thus purified it, if you find it juſtly white, it is good; 
but, if it be greeniſh, add a little more manganeſe, and it will 
become as white as milk, and fit Enamel for gold, or other _ 
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tal: Take it off the fire, make it up into cakes, and keep them 
for uſe. . , eee TINY 
A turguoiſe- blue ENAMEL. This colour of the turquoiſe, oc 
Turkey-ſtone, is very fine for Enamel, but withal very difficul 
to make well, and requires a great deal of experience. But noy 
for the Ename], which to make of this turquoiſe colour, yoy 
muſt put, of the prepared powder, ſix pounds into a white ga. 
zed pot to melt and purify it; then caſt it into water, and when 
dry put it again into the pot; and, being melted over again, add 
to it, at four times, this compoſition, viz. ſcales of copper, thrice 
calcined, three ounces, prepared zaffer eighty-fix grains, man- 
ganeſe prepared forty-eight grains; mix all theſe, and reduce 
them to a very fine powder; ftir the matter very well each time 
with your iron hook, that the powders may incorporate, and for 
reaſons given elſewhere. Mos 
Thus, when your matter is fully and well tinged, take the 
approbation of a goldſmith on ſome of it, as to the colour, that 
you may have the more aſſurance, before you proceed to empty 
your pot. Your own experience muſt ſhew you how to pro- 
portion the ingredients for tinging the matter more or leſs. If 
you perceive that the tinging powders are too predominant, add 
the more principal prepared powder ; if it be too faint, add the 
greater quantity of the tinging powders; and thus do to improve 
or leſſen the colour until it be to your ſatisfaction. 
To make a very fine blue ENAMEL. You may make Enamel 
of this colour with four pounds of the principal prepared powder, 
two ounces of prepared zaffer, and forty-eight grains of copper 
thrice calcined ; theſe, reduced to a mixed impalpable powder, 
muſt be put into a white glazed pot; when the metal is well 
melted, caſt it into water, and when it is dry put it into the pot 
again; after that, let it ſtand upon the fire until it be well digeſt- 
ed and incorporated; then take it off, and you have a very fine 
Enamel for goldimiths, which make into cakes, and keep for 
our uſe, . 85 
Another blue ENAMEL. This Enamel is altogether as gay as 
the former, only the colour is not the ſame, for which reaſon 
it is preſcribed here. 8 
To make which, take four pounds of the principal prepared 
powder, two ounces of plates of copper calcined, forty- eight 
grains of prepared zaffer; mix and reduce them to an impalpa- 
ble powder ; put this into your white glazed pot, and, having 
melted the metals until they incorporate, caſt it into water, 
whence; being dry, return it to your pot, and let it remain there 
until it purify ; when the colour is well mixed to your ſatisfaction, 
take it off and cake it as before. | 
To make a pretty green ENAMEL, It may be very perfectly 
: imitated, 


; 
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jmitated, if you put fout pounds of the principal powder into your 
white glazed pot, and let it melt and purify ten or twelve hours 
jn the furnace; afterwards caſt it into water, dry it, and put it 
into the pot again, and let it be fully refined; then take ſcales 
of copper thrice calcined two ounces, ſcales of iron, at the ſmith's 
forge on the anvil-block, forty-eight grains; mix and reduce 
them to an impalpable powder, and throw it, at three ſeveral 
times and portions, into your pot of principal matter, ſtirring the 
metal very well, that it may be equally tinged by the mixture 
| of the colours: If it be to your fancy, and of a pleaſant colour, 
let it ſtand a-while on the fre, until it be thoroughly incorpora- 
ted; thus take it off, and you will have a delicate green Ena- 
mel, very proper for all ſorts of goldſiniths work. 
Another green ENAMEL. The colour of this following is ſome- 
thing different from the former, but no leſs excellent. Take fix 
nds of principal powder, two ounces of feretto of Spain pre- 
pared, forty-eight grains of crocus martis prepared with vine- 
gar; make theſe into an impalpable powder, mix them well, 
and put theſe into your white glazed pot ; let it remain in the. 
furnace to melt and refine the matter ; afterwards caſt it into 
water, and again into your pot, having refined it before, until - 
it refine very well ; when it is melted, obſerve whether the co- 
our be ſatisfactory, and let it ſtand ſome hours longer to refine, 
and when it is taken off you will have a very fine green Enamel 
for goldſmiths. „„ | 
the colour be too faint, add more tinging powder propor- 
tionably enough to perfect it. 8 
Another. There is another way to make green Enamel, af- 
ter this manner: Put into a white glazed earthen pot four pounds 
of principal powder, and let it refine in the furnace a little while; 
caſt the metal afterwards into water, and, being dried, again in- 
to the pot; then add, at three equal portions, this powder, com- 
| pounded of ſcales of copper thrice calcined two ounces, and of 
crocus martis, prepared with vinegar, forty-eight grains; Jet theſe 
be well mixed and powdered together, ftirring the metal with 
the iron hook to incorporate it; let it remain on the fire until 
it be well refined, and, when it is perfectly coloured to ſatiſ- 
faction, take it off and keep it for uſe. 4 
To make black ENAMEL, It is moſt neceſſary in this art, and 
can leaſt of all be ſpared ; becauſe it has a peculiar beauty which 
ſets it off among the more ſplendid and ſparkling pieces. You 
may make a very good velvet colour with four pounds of the 
principal powder, two ounces of prepared zaffer, and two ounces 
of manganeſe of Piedmont, prepared as before directed ; mix and 
pulveriſe them very well together, and put them into a glazed 


earthen pot in the furnace for ſome hours ; the pot muſt be more 
po 3 than 
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than ordinary large, becauſe the metal will riſe very much 
when it is purified, caſt it into water, dry it, and then return it 


into the pot to be refined over again, which will be in a little time, 


then ſee if the colour be to your fancy, and, according as you 


And it, put in more or leſs of the former ingredients, and, hay. 
ing thus perfected it, take it off and cake it: This Enamel will 
be a good velvet- black for goldſmiths. 

Another black ENAMEL. This ſecond ſort is diſtinct from the 


other by the difference of the quantities and tinging ingre. | 


dients. 
Take fix pounds of principal powder, two ounces of Zafer 


prepared, two ounces of crocus martis prepared with vinegar, 
two ounces of feretto of Spain; pound and mix them very well 


together, making an impalpable powder, and put it into your 


_ glazed pot in the furnace to melt and purify ; when it is well dj. 


geſted, caſt it into water, dry it, and put it again into the pot, 
where let it remain a while to refine ; when it is for your pur. 
poſe, take it off and cake it as uſual, and you will have a ve 
good and moſt convenient Enamel for the goldſmiths to ſet in 
colours and Enamel with. : | 
Another black ENAMEL. Here is a third way of making the 


 velvet-black Enamel, much better and of a finer gloſs than the 
former. . 5 i 


To make which, take four pounds of principal powder, four 
ounces of red tartar, two ounces of manganeſe of Piedmont pre- 
pared; reduce theſe to a very fine powder, and put them into a 
glazed pot bigger than ordinary, becauſe of the riſing of the me- 


tal; let it melt and digeſt in the furnace, and caſt it into water, 


and when it is dry put it into the pot again, there to remain un- 
til it melt and refine anew; when you find the colour proper 
for your uſe, make it into cakes, and keep it for the goldſmiths 
uſe. 

To make purple- coloured ENAMEL. Take four pounds of prin- 


cipal powder, add to this two ounces of manganeſe of Piedmont, 


prepared as for red Enamel ; put theſe into a white glazed earthen 
pot, allowing it room enough to bear with the ebullitions and 
riſing of the metal; when it is thoroughly melted, caſt it into 
water, dry it, and put it again into the pot to refine ; then conſi- 


der whether it be well enough coloured, and accordingly make 


it up into cakes and keep it for uſe as before. 
Another purple ENAMEL. This is no leſs delicate than the 


former, for all manner of goldſmiths work. 
Take fix pounds of the principal powder, three ounces of | 


manganeſe of Piedmont prepared, fix ounces. of ſcales of copper 
thrice calcined, as before preſcribed ; reduce theſe to an impal- 
pable powder, and let them diſſolve and refine in the white ęla- 


zed 
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2d pot in your furnace; afterwards caſt the metal into water, 
dry it well, _ return it into the pot to refine over again; ex- 
amine the colour if it be right; take it off and cake it up for 
uſe as before. Mr 
To make ENAMEL of violet colour. Take ſix pounds of prin- 
cipal powder, two ounces of manganeſe of Piedmont prepared, 
and forty-eight grains of thrice calcined ſcales of copper; make 
all into a very fine powder, and, being well mixed, put them 
together into your white glazed earthen pot in the furnace, Jet 
it melt and digeſt; then caſt it into water and dry it; put it 


Into the pot again, and let it refine very well; try its colour, 


and, if it is agreeable, take it out and cake it, and you will have 
a very fine violet- coloured Enamel, proper for all manner of 
goldſmiths work of that ſort. 


To make yellow ENAMEL. Take ſix pounds of principal pow- 
der, three ounces of tartar, ſeventy-two grains of prepared man- 


ganeſe; reduce all into an impalpable powder, mix it well, and 
put it into a glazed earthen pot, large enough to diſpenſe with 
the ebullition and riſing up of the metal; let it ſtand in your 
glaſs-houſe furnace to melt and incorporate; afterwards caſt 
it into water, then dry it, and leave it in the pot again to re- 
fine very well ; then try the colour, and, if it be ſufficient, make 
it into cakes as before, and you will have a very taking yellow 
Enamel for all ſorts of metal except gold, which by its reſem- 
blance would only dull and ſpoil the beauty, unleſs it were placed 
among other colours, as the goldſmiths already are very well 
acquainted withal. 2 85 
To make a cryſtal ground for red ENAMEL. The red requires 
a Cryſtal more laſting than any of the former, therefore the fol- 
lowing is a compoſition fit for that purpoſe : | 
Take twenty-four pounds of ſalt of polverine, rochetta, or 
ſoda, prepared, and fix pounds of frit ; theſe, mixed and finely 
powdered, muſt be ſteeped in water, to bring the mals into a 
body like paſte, and then make it up into ſmall thin cakes, lay 
them on tiles in a lime-kiln or potter's furnace, for fix hours, to 
calcine, or near the glaſs-houſe furnace vault, or on the upper 
vault, taking ſpecial care that they do not melt; let them remain 
there for three or four days, or until they be very well calcined. 
This done, reſolve them into an impalpable powder, adding 
thereto four pounds of calx of lead and tin prepared and calcined 
according to directions; four pounds of white calcined tartar 
theſe being mixed and very finely pulveriſed, put them into your 
glazed pot, at the glaſs-houſe furnace, to melt and refine ; thence 
throw the metal into water, and again, when dry, into the pot 
to melt; caſt it a ſecond time into the water, and dry it; Jet it 
VOL. 1. MW i. melt 
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melt and refine over again in the pot for ſome hours, and it will f 
be fit for uſe. | | | c 
Conſider always the lead which is among the other ingre- [ 
dients, and be very careful that you let none of it remain in the 
pot, when you throw the matter out into the water, for it will f 
be apt to precipitate to the bottom, and this for ſeveral reaſons c 
elfewhere given. 1 | | 
An excellent preparation of fuſuble manganeſe to be uſed in making i 
red ENAMEL, We have given ſufficient direction elſewhere, Pp 
to prepare manganeſe of Piedmont, for tinging theſe matters, of c 
which we have already diſcourſed ; but, for red and roſe colour a 
Enamel, there are ſome more exquiſite ingredients and prepara- P 
tions required, which we ſhall give an account of here, before b 
we ſpeak of the Enamel itſelf. 3 E 
Any other than manganeſe of Piedmont will not ſerve the 
purpoſe, for that only is fit for the uſe to contribute to the fair- q 
neſs and life of the colour ; take therefore equal quantities of this p 
manganeſe and falt-petre, as much as you pleaſe, and let them m. 
reverberate and calcine in an earthen pot in your furnace twenty- Vi 
four hours; then take it out and waſh it well in warm water to | 
ſeparate the ſalt-petre, dry it well, and the maſs will be of a red bl 
colour: To this add an equal quantity of ſal armoniac, grind ac 
theſe on a marble with diſtilled vinegar, as painters do their th 
colours ; dry it, and reduce it to powder, putting it afterwards be 
into a ſtrong matraſs or bolt-head of glaſs, big-bellied and long- th 
necked, there to ſublimate about twelve hours; break your ma- ur 
il traſs, mix all the volatile and fixed parts together, adding the Cc 
wi ſame quantity of ſal armoniac, as there are flowers, and take ur 
0 care to weigh them before compoſition; grind, pulveriſe, and th 
WW ſublime as before, repeating this unti] your manganeſe remain ſec 
4 fuſible in the bottom of the matraſs; and this is that which you m 
If muſt preſerve to tinge cryſtal with, and make it ruddy and dia- gl 
. phanous, or tranſparent as a ruby. 
oy | The way to make a fixed ſulphur, to be uſed in compoſitions fat 8⁴ 
j ENAMEL. This fixed ſulphur ſerves for ſeveral uſes in chymiſ- the 
Ui try, and very convenient for obliging young artiſts. _ | thi 
i Now, though it be not fo unavoidably neceflary for making a 
| red Enamel, yet we will not omit it here, becauſe it contributes a 
0 to our preſcribing two ſorts of ways for it, as well as to ſatisſy ful 
l the more curious goldſmiths. for 
i; Put flowers of ſulphur, as much as you pleaſe, into a glaſs : 
1 cucurbit luted at bottom, pouring thereto oil olive as much as Ind 
l - will drown the matter by two inches; ſet the cucurbit on 2 Te 
1 violent ſand furnace for a full hour; then take it off, and pour in 
' | in ſtrong vinegar, and the ſulphur will ſoon precipitate, and the | fily 
1 oil aſcend on the ſurface of the vinegar; decant this from the 
| 3 | ſulphur 


— . , eco. of 


become milk- coloured, which will be in a little time; decant 
this vinegar off gently, and put on freſh, continuing to do thus 
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do this thrice, and you will have at length a fixed ſulphur to- 

make uſe of for Enamel, | . 

Another fixed incombuſtible ſulphur. There is yet another way 

for fixation of ſulphur for the ſame uſe, and ſeveral chymical 
rations, wherein it has very great virtue. 

Make ſtrong ley of quick-lime and harſh oak aſhes ; put there- 


in flowers of ſulphur, until the liquid ſurface be four inches up- 


permoſt ; boil it for a conſiderable while over the fire; this will 
cleanſe and purge the ſulphur from its unctuoſity and corruption, 
and qualify it for your purpoſe. Separate the ley from the ſul- 
phur, and, drying it, you will have it white, fixed, and incom- 


buſtible, exceeding proper for the goldſmiths to make uſe of on 


gold, | 


To extract ſpirit of ſaturn, an excellent ingredient for ENAMEL 


and plaſs-work. e think fit to propoſe all the preparations 
proper for making a red Enamel, before we ſhew the way to 
make it; becauſe the ingredients to be uſed muſt firſt be pro- 
vided, in order to proceed regularly to our buſineſs. 

Reduce good litharge, as much as you pleaſe, to an impalpa- 
ble powder, and ſet it in a glazed earthen veſſel over a {till fire; 
add to this good diſtilled vinegar, till four inches above it; mix 
them well together, and then let them ſettle until the vinegar 


until it admits of no more colouring; then put all the milk- 
coloured vinegar into a glazed earthen veſſel, and let it ſtand 
until the lead precipitate to the bottom; from whence pour off 
the clear vinegar, which will be at top; and that milk- coloured 
ſediment which remains, is what we call ſpirit of faturn, though 


improperly, and that which we make uſe of for the Enamel and 
glaſs. | 


If it do not precipitate well to your liking, and that the vine- 


gar at the top be not clear, caſt ſome cold water among it; if 
that will not do, and that your vinegar continues muddy, ſet all 


the water and vinegar together over a gentle fire to evaporate, 


and thus you will have the more ſpirituous part of your vinegar 
a ſediment in the bottom of the veſſel, which is exceeding uſe- 
1 for glaſs work. Keep it together with the reſt of the ſaturn 
+ 


This noble preparation, which we call ſpirit of ſaturn, does 


indeed contain it, but you muſt have ſkil] to extract it thereout, 


To ſay that it is all ſpirit of ſaturn, is untrue, for it is that where- 
in the ſpirit is contained, and from whence it may be more ea- 
lily and better ſeparated, than from the maſs of lead; I propoſe 

'T 2 © 


fulphur into another veſſel, and put in more freſh oil as before; 
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this firſt ſtep towards extracting it as ſuch, whereby the curiou: 
may ſucceed with little trouble. 
To make ENAMEL of a blood colour red. To ſtain Enamel of 
this colour, take ten pounds of common frit, add to it ſix pounds 
of glaſs of ſaturn prepared, make all into a very fine powder, 
which muſt be put into a glazed earthen pot at the glaſs-houſe 
furnace, to melt, boil, and refine ; after this, caſt thereon pow- 
der of thrice calcined copper at diſcretion, ftirring all about that 
they may incorporate together with powder of red tartar until it 
be perfectly ſtained ; and thus you will have a delicate deep ſan- 
guine Enamel fit for all manner of work you can deſire to apply 
it to. | PROS 

Another blood colour ENAMEL, This Enamel will be very 
beautiful, and may ſerve inſtead of the roſe colour Enamel here- 
after preſcribed. + 3 

To make which, put ten pounds of frit for cryſtal, and ſix 

pounds of glaſs of ſaturn before- mentioned into one of the glaſs- 
houſe furnace pots; let it melt and purge well; after this caſt it 
into water, dry it, and return it into the pot; when it is well 
melted again, throw in, at ſeveral times, five or ſix ounces of 
powder of thrice calcined copper, ſtirring all together with the 


iron crook to mix and incorporate them well together, and alſo 


a like quantity of powder of red tartar, ſtill ſtirring it; this be- 
ing well boiled and refined, obſerve if the colour be perfect; if 
not, add equal parts of the powders of copper and tartar, as much 
as you find neceſſary to bring it to perfection. Let it remain to 


boil and purify, trying it again and again, until you find it com- 


pletely coloured, 


Another red ENAMEL of a very ſplendid ruby colour, The 
beauty of this Enamel is very ſurpriſing, and of as lively a luſtre 
as the ruby ittelf, which it communicates to all the work where- 
in it is uſed; F _ + 

For this fine effect, we muſt have recourſe to the fuſible 

manganeſe, of which add twenty ounces to each pound of cryſ- 
tal ground : Let the whole be well purified ; then try the colour, 
and, according as you find it, add the greater or leſſer quantity 
of manganeſe, or cryſtal ground reſpectively, until it be brought 
to its juſt degree of perfection, as a ruby, and which ought to 
be very admirable, 5 | 

Another ballas ruby colour EN AMuEL. The ſame manganeſe 
muſt be had to make this fine colour; put ten pounds of cryſtal 
ground in a glazed pot, to melt and purge at the glaſs- houſe 
furnace; throw the matter into water, dry it, and melt it over 
again; do thus thrice, and, when the maſs is afterwards well 
melted, tinge it with the fuſible manganeſe as before, and it will 
become purple-co:oured. Add to it at eight times impalpable 


3 


| powder 
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powder of alum to bring it to a red. Be very careful that the 


alum do not blacken it; but rather make it yellowiſh, and, the 
manganeſe diſſipating, it will become red, and ſo make the co- 


lour moſt perfect and juſt, of a fine ballas ruby. TE 
Another ENAMEL of a roſe colour for gold. Take ten pounds 
of cryſtal gold, melt it at the glafs-houſe furnace in a glazed pot; 
add to it at four times five ounces of red calcined copper, ftirring 
the metal every time; then put into it crocus martis, and man- 
ganeſe prepared as before ; then let it alone to cleanſe for ſix 
hours, and, if the colour is not true, put in by little and; little 
more crocus martis, until it be of a fine roſe colour. 

Amther very 2 roſe colour. Among our roſe colour Enamels, 
this ſeems the fineſt ; to make which, take four pounds of cryſ- 
tal ground, let it melt in a glazed pot at the glaſs-houſe furnace; 
caſt it afterwards into water, and, melting it over again, add by 
little and little an ounce and a half of calx prepared, ſtirring the 
metal every time to incorporate; then Jet it alone for a little 
while, until you perceive it of an aſh colour; when it comes to 
that, forbear putting in any more calx, leſt you make it too 
white ; then refine the maſs, and afterwards add to it minium, 
two ounces ; purge, refine, and throw it out into water, and, 
putting it into the pot, let it ſtand to melt, and purify over again 
about eight hours; then put in an ounce and a half of red thrice | 
calcined copper, and as much crude white tartar, with a drachm 
of blood-ſtone, and the like quantity of fixed ſulphur ; theſe 
pulveriſed very fine and mixed together; ſtir the metal, and in- 
corporate them very well together : Afterwards ſee if the colour 
anſwers your ate Reue if it be too deep, add a little more 
manganeſe to weaken it; if it be too pale, improve it with 
ſome more of the laſt compoſition of copper tartar, blood- ſtone, 
and ſulphur, until it be to your purpoſe. And thus you have an 
Enamel of an exceeding fair roſe colour. - 5 

Another roſe colour ENAMEL, Set fix pounds of cryſtal ground 
in a glazed pot at the glaſs-houſe furnace to melt and cleanſe ; 
then caſt into it, at four ſeveral times intermitting, four ounces 


of calx as prepared of lead and tin; ſtir the matter very well at 


each time, until it incorporate ; then let all purge for a while, 
and caſt it ladleful by ladleful into water, and again put all into 
the pot to melt and refine anew ; after this, add to it an ounce 
and a half of red copper pulveriſed and calcined, which will tinge 
the whole of a deep colour, but caſt it in at three intervals, and 
ſtir it very well to incorporate. Two hours after, add to it, at 
thrice, an ounce and a half of crocus martis; mix it well as be- 
fore, and let it remain to refine about three hours; then throw 
on it ſix ounces of tartar calcined, chimney ſoot vitrified, one 


. punce, crocus martis again one ounce and a half pulveriſed, and 


＋ 3 all 
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all well mixed at four ſeveral intermiſſions and quantities, flir. 
ring the metal always with the iron crook ; let it ſwell, but not 
boil over. After this, let it repoſe and purify about three hours, 
ſir it again and try the colour; if it be red as blood, it is right; 
if not, add, at diſcretion, a little more of each of theſe powders 
of tartar, ſoot, and crocus martis, until the colour be full and 
true, and ſo let it ſtand for a whole hour, and try it again; if 
Fou find it perfect, proceed no further, but keep it for uſe, it is 
very proper to apply to gold for Enamel. 5 
Another ſplendid ENAMEL of à carbuncle colour. Take very 
pure gold, and, for the better aſſurance, refine it yourſelf, and 
diſſolve an ounce of it in three ounces of aqua regalis; let the 
ſolution diſtil over a gentle fire until the gold precipitates, and 
thus repeat an exhalation and cohobation ſix times, and the laſt 
time take out the gold; powder and put it into a crucible co- 
vered and luted, on a reverberatory to calcine; let it remain un- 
til it become of a very excellent and ſcarlet red, which will not 
be without a conſiderable allowance of many hours. | 
TI his done, take of the cryſtal ground, and melt a quantity 
of it in a glazed pot at the furnace of the glaſs-houſe; and, being 
well purged, throw in a twentieth part of the powder of gold, 
in proportion to the quantity of the metal, ſtirring the whole 
very well; let it alone for ſome time; then try it, and, accord- 
' Ing as you find the colour, put in more powder, until you bring 
it to a true tranſparent carbuncle colour. : 2 
Me have given another way to calcine gold, no leſs ſufficient 
than this, together with a way to make a fine carbuncle; and 
this rare colour may as well be given to the ſtone as the Enamel, 
by the directions for preparing the gold; the curious may chuſe 
Which they will, they being equally ſufficient. 
The way to cakine copper for making vitriol of venus, without 
corroſzve. The calcining of copper is the firſt preparation to be 
made in making the vitriol of venus without corroſive, which is 
te to very ſew, and whereof we have already given an 
eulogy. 7 15 
Take thin leaves of red copper, and put them into crucibles, 
ſtratifying them layer upon layer with powder of common ſul- 
phur, filling your crucibles until all the copper leaves be put in; 
then cover well, and lute the crucibles; let the lute dry; and 
put them into the furnace, continuing a good charcoal fire for 
two hours; afterwards let them ſtand and cool; then take off 
the crucibles, and you will find your copper calcined and black- 
iſh, inclining to a deep purple powder; ſearce it, and to each 
pound add ſix ounces of powder of ſulphur; mix, and put them 
into a round flat bottom earthen pot, ſtrong enough to bene the 
ER ia 80 nre 
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fire; lay upon the furnace a ſtrong earthen diſh, fill it with very 
live coals, and place your pot thereon with the copper; when 
the pot grows hot, and the ſulphur takes fire, ſtir it with your 
long iron crook, leſt it ſnould ſtick to the pot, or become con- 
crete; continue thus till the ſulphur be all conſumed and ſmoaks 
no more; take the pot hot off the fire, and empty the copper 
out with an iron ladle; pound it well in a braſs mortar, and 
ſearce it all finely, and vou have a blackiſh powder; reiterate 
this calcination thrice, with the like proportion of ſulphur as be- 
fore, and the third time let it remain until the copper become 
red and yellow; then take it off and pound it in a braſs mortar, 


and ſearce it finely, pounding what remains over again, until 


all be ſearced, and you will have a very well coloured calx of 
copper, moſt effectual and proper for extracting this fair vitriol 
of copper, whereof the following is the preparation. 

To make vitriol of venus, without corroſrve. Thoſe who make 
vitriol of venus have not all one and the ſame method, moſt of 
them diſſolve the copper in diſtilled vinegar, ſpirit of nitre, or 


ſome other corroſive ; for our part, water alone is the diflolvent, 


or rather agent to extract the tincture, as we ſhall ſhew. 
Take glaſs cucurbits as many as will ferve your purpoſe, to 
contain all your calx of copper, and put ſix pounds of fair run- 
ning water to a pound of calx, into each cucurbit ; place them 
on a moderate ſand furnace for four hours, to evaporate until 


done third of the water goes off; let the furnace cool, and after- 


wards decant the remainder of the water into other glaſs-veſlels, 
and "7 the ſediment in a crucible on the furnace. Let this 
water ſettle for two days, and then you will find in the bottom 
of the veſſel ſmall grains of copper of a blackiſh colour; you 
muſt filtrate or ſtrain the water, and preſerve all the grains to- 


| gether, to add to the former ſediment, having firſt well dried 


them, and keep the water. 

Take all theſe ſediments, and to each pound add fix eunces 
of ſulphur powdered as before, putting it into your flat-bottomed 
earthen pot to calcine ; take care to ſtir it well as long as the 
ſulphur fumes, and it ſtands over the fire, elſe it will ſtick to the 
pot, and not calcine ; take it off and powder it immediately in 
à braſs mortar ; ſearce the powder, and you will find it black; 
mix this again with ſulphur proportionably, ſix ounces to a 


pound, and put it to calcine anew, ſtirring it very well as before 


directed; let it ſtand a while on the fire to alter the matter from 


a ruſſet to a yellow; then take it off and pound it inſtantly in 


a braſs mortar before it cool, and then ſearce it all finely over. 
Put a pound of this powder with ſix pounds of water into each 
cucurbit, and theſe cucurbits on a ſlow ſand furnace, where let 
it ſtand four hours to the conſumption of one third of your wa- 
© 20 Ii ter, 
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ter, which decant into other veſſels; let it ſettle two days; then 
filtrate theſe waters, and pour them among the former, gather- 
ing the ſediments that remain in the bottom, and mix them with 
theſe in the cucurbits. 
Dry the remaining ſediments as before, and repeat the calci- 
nation anew with the ſame proportionable quantity of ſulphur; 


then extract the tincture, filtrate and mix the filtrated and tinged 


waters with the former, exactly obſerving the order already 
taught, and continue to do this ſix times; ſo will the copper re- 
maining in the bottom of your veſſels become as it were a ſoſt 
impure earth deprived of all its blueneſs, which throw away as 
fit for nothing; for all the virtue of the copper is contained in 
the waters; put theſe all carefully together to extract from them 
this precious vitriol of venus, as hereafter directed. 
The way to extract a fair vitriol of venus from our coloured wa- 
ters, Of all the preparations to be taught for this rare work, 
this is the moſt eaſy and common, there being no more required, 
than to evaporate and cryſtalliſe the matter ; but, as we are to 
leave nothing in the dark, we reſolve to explain every circum- 
ſtance thereof for the benefit of our readers, and ſuch as would 
_ know it. 3 og io : 

We have ſaid you muſt mix all your coloured waters, now 
we will tell what muſt be done with them; you muſt have a 
low glaſs cucurbit that will hold two quarts or more, which put 
into a moderate aſh or ſand furnace; put therein three pounds 
of the tinCture to evaporate gently, and put the reſt into glaſs 
bottles ſet round your furnace, fo that they may be heated, and 
ready to fill the cucurbit as faſt as the exhalation conſumes its 
tincture, which may be done with a glaſs ladle, or the bottles 
themſelves, leſt the water being cold might cauſe the cucurbit 
to burſt, and fo all would be loſt. 

Reduce ten pounds of this by evaporation to two and a half, 
or three at moſt, which will be a very high tincture; pour it 
into two or three glazed earthen veſſels, and place them all night 


in a moiſt cold place, and you will find the vitriol at bottom, 


and ſticking to the ſides of the veſſel, like little long icicles, 
which will have the true colour of oriental emeralds ; pour all 
the remaining waters into the cucurbit, and dry the vitriol that 
it may not ſtick, preſerving it in a cloſe veſſel. 

Place your cucurhit again on the furnace to evaporate anew 
to the conſumption of half the waters, and cryſtalliſe the ſtrong 


tincture as before. Thus, whilſt any water remains, evaporate | 


and cryſtalliſe until all be conſumed, to the end that none of 
this may be loſt, whoſe virtues are infinitely uſeful, not only in 
the art of glaſs and the metallic, but in phyſic too, for the cur- 
ing of many diſtempers, which we will paſs over as foreign to 
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our ſubject, and go on in preſcribing the reſt of this rare work, 
id conceal nothing from the curious, but give them intire ſa- 
tfaftion. | 

The method FA 
g wonderful blue era 
if glaſs. Put a pound of this vitriol into a glaſs retort ſtrongly 

ted; the lute being dry, ſet the retort in a ſand furnace, fitting 
io it a very large receiver, as directed for aqua-fortis ; this done, 
kindle the fire, and continue it gently for four hours to prevent 
1 too exceſſive heat, which would drive out the ſpirits impetu- 
culy, and ſo burſt the receiver, whereof great care muſt be 
taken not to ſpoil all. As ſoon as the ſpirits aſcend like white 
douds, improve your fire by degrees, until they diſperſe and 
your receiver clear again and cools, and all the ſpirit comes 
together : Then let the fire go out of itſelf, and, after twenty- 
four hours, unlute the joints, take away your receiver, and put 
the liquor it contains into glaſs bottles, and ſtop it very cloſe 


drawing the ſpirit of the vitrial of venus, which has 


would diſperſe it all by exhalation. This choice liquor has that 
noble blue which affords us wonderful tinctures, and other in- 


as cannot be equalled. | | | 
But to return to our caput mortuum of this precious vitriol, 


make uſe of for this fine water colour, or egmarine on glaſs, 


diſtilled, whereof we have already treated. To get it, you muſt 


muſt be expoſed to the air, before you pound it with the zaffer, 
for that is not altogether incumbent in tinging of glaſs, though 
this expoſing of it cannot but add ſomething to the luſtre, for 
it draws thereby, with a certain magnetic property, the occult 
ſpirit of the air, and ſo from a black, of which it was before, 
becomes of a pale blue colour, and partly aſſumes what is loſt by 
diſtillation and extraction of the ſpirits; ſo you may fave a great 
(cal of time and pains by this preparation, to your no ſmall ad- 
vantage in expediting the matter.. ET 

The way to ENAMEL in all ſorts of colours on gold and other 
metals, The ancient works of Enamel on metals were only 
of black and white, with ſome few tinges of carnation, or 
lleſh colour, as may be ſeen in the Limoge Enamel. In Fran- 
eis the Firſt's time it became more improved, and they made 
uſe of lights and ſhadows ; but the Enamel on gold was of no 


ſilver, 
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„ and how to ſeparate the caput mortuum for tinging 


with glaſs ſtopples to prevent air, which, if they could draw, 
etimable operations, as well as ſuch ſurprifing effects in phyſic, 


which has occaſioned us to give its preparation, and is what we 
you will find it in the retort, out of which the white ſpirit was 
break the retort ; then reduce it to powder with a mixture of 


affer, and ſo tinge your cryſtal of an admirable ſea- green colour. 
We were miſtaken in ſaying before, that the caput mortuum 


better ſtuff than that on copper, and all the works of it on gold, 
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ſilver, and copper, were of tranſparent matter; ſuch as yroyy 
it on thick, couched each colour by itſelf, as is done now-a.44y 
in enamelling ſome particular pieces of relief, and no otherviſ. 
Since they have found out the way of enamelling with opaque 
and thick ſtuff, and the art of compounding the colours is mu 
more improving and handſomer than that of the ancients, i 
viſible in all our modern works; we muſt, without all exceptich 
own the fair works upon gold, repreſenting portraitures and in, 
tire hiſtories, ſo neatly, and to the life, and coveted as much 2 
picture done in oil, over which it has the advantage of natur 
luſtre and varniſh, which is never tarniſhed, to be the invention 
of this latter age, and the improvements therein we owe to the 
French. N | 
All forts of Enamel are not to be promiſcuouſly employed on 
all forts of metal, Gold, which perfectly bears with, as well al 
the opaque as tranſparent, cannot agree with clear purple, its ye. 


low mightily changes the colour thereof, and produces but 70 
very ill fancy. On the contrary, this purple is very fine on (il. Wi wh 
ver; fo the egmarine, the azure, and green, all other colour, 55 
as well clear as opaque, diſagreeing therewith; and copper ſuit 5 
with every thick Enamel, but cannot endure the limpid, une WW l 
prepared for it beforehand, as ſhall be ſhewn in due place. 


| Obſerve, that good Enamel muſt be hard and laſting, ſuch Ea 
as is ſoft being full of lead, and ſubject to change colour, eaſiy he 

becoming ſullied and foul, Of the clear Enamel, ſome is harder, 2 
ſome ſofter; the hardeſt is always the beſt, however, even af >, 
them there is choice; ſume loſe colour in the fire, ſome are = 
more or leſs lively and ſparkling ; but, if you employ conſtantly ; 
ſuch as we have before deſcribed, you will never meet with thoſe | 
inconveniences ; for the ingredients, being perfectly cleanſe, bn 
will endure all degrees of fire, any change of colour or quality 


not enſuing. _ | yy 
Of the furnace for enamelling and portraying, The enamelling if 


of metals, as well as the colouring of the ſtuff, cannot be ei 
fected without fire, and is wholly different in this point from 
painting with the uſual colours in oil, which may be dried in 
the air only, without other help. 4, 

It would be very hard to believe the fire would not ſpoil the 
mixture of the colours, if our daily experience which we made, 
did not vouch the contrary ;. however, care muſt be taken not to 
let the wark have too much time, but draw it out as ſoon % 


b work þ ; gr 
you find it poliſhed. | bl 
The fire muſt be reverberatory, or rather of ſuppreſſion, and fu 
never to be under the ſtuff; it is the ſame as is uſed for cleaning - 
of metals, whether in mints or goldſmiths ſhops, which 1s ve!) of 
familiar to all the world, | youll ke 
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Vou muſt have the furnace round or ſquare, either of iron or 
earth; it is no great matter, how, or whether of theſe, it is; 
which muſt be hollow in the middle, to contain the work with 
a good charcoal fire all about, and over it, to make it melt the 
better; and you muſt have it ſo as to be able to take your ſtuff 
out, and put it in again, as occaſion requires. You may, for 

better conveniency, make uſe of a goldmith's muffle ; it is a 
{mall arch, made of crucible earth, in the ſhape of half a cruci- 
ble, cut lengthwiſe, and they place it on the area or floor of the 
furnace, the opening of it lying juſt againſt the mouth of the 
furnace, to put in and draw out the work eaſily ; and, for more 

-conveniency, they place a ſmall grate over it, which muſt not 

touch it, for fear of breaking it ; and on this grate make a good 

fire, and ſo round about the muffle, to heat the hollow very 
well, under which they put the work to be enamelled and paint- 
ed; and the eſſays or trials they have a mind to make on a little 
iron ſhovel, to draw the eaſier out; but, for making eſſays of in- 
edients for Enamel, it muſt be a little blade of white Enamel, 
which ought to be provided purpoſely for that uſe. | 
Te way to ENAMEL gold. We have already faid, that gold, 
filver, and red copper may be enamelled ; now, to make true 
work, you muſt uſe only pure gold, becauſe filver makes white 

Enamel appear yellow, and copper riſes in ſcales, and makes 


vapours ; for, though all Enamel ſticks to it, yet it is but very 


imperfectly, and may be eaſily divided and peeled off again; be- 


ſides, the colours are wretched on it, that they loſe much of 


their charm and luſtre by the impurity of that metal. 


Therefore, if you would have good work, let gold only be 


ur ſubject, and of the pureſt, if you employ clear Enamel ; 
— on impure gold, they grow dull, and become imper- 
fect; that is to ſay, there appears with this a certain obſcure and 
cloudy vapour in the Enamel, which deadens and takes away the 
life of its colour. 5 

The gold plate ought to be riſing, and, when it is forged very 
even, the goldſmiths apply white Enamel over and under it, tho' 
it is to be wrought but on one {ide ; but this is neceſſary for two 
reaſons ; firſt, becauſe the work is neater and fairer for it; and 
again, becauſe, if it were only enamelled on one fide, the fire 
would ſwell it, and ſo make it riſe, and that in bubbles; becauſe 
it is always as it were tormented, eſpecially when the pieces are 
great, and the Enamel careleſly laid on; this makes it produce 
bliſterings, which disfigure the work. The French chymiſts call 
ſuch vegeter, but their goldſmiths petits ouillets. This disfiguring 
of the work you may avoid, by laying Enamel on both ſides 
of the plate of gold, and thicker over than under. This will 
keep it equal and even on both ſides, the firſt lay of white Ena- 


mel, 
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_ 
mel, remaining ſmooth in this condition, ſerves for a field to place 
All your other colours on, as we will farther diſcourſe of in the 
art of portraying. A 

Oil of ſpike is ufed for diſſolving thick and opaque Enamel he. 
fore it can be applied ; for the tranſparent, you need uſe nothing 
but fair water, as we ſhall ſhew anon; and then it is couched 
flat and bordered with the metal, and ſometimes we do not bor. 
der at all, the field being Enamel ; but this is troubleſome, be- 
cauſe the limpid Enamels, as they melt, often mix, and ſo con. 
_ the colours, which conſtantly happens when the pieces are 
_ ſmall. e . 1 
Red Enamels are not ſo, unleſs by chance, and come gene. 
rally yellowiſh out of the fire; as ſoon as it is applied to the gold, 
it alters the colour; one may ſoon bring it to a perfect red Ena- 
mel, by turning it at the mouth of your furnace, when you are 
taking it out from the fire; and then it is that the workmen ſay 
they make it red, and give it its complete colour. 
Gold, as we have already ſaid, admits of all ſorts of Enamel, 
clear or opaque, bright purple excepted, which is altered by the 
yellow colour of the gold, and does not take ſo good effect there 
as on ſilver, on which it ought till to be uſed. The way of 
working every fort of Enamel is alike. EE 

To ENAMEL on filver. We have already taken notice that ſil. 
ver agrees not with all ſorts of Enamel, as gold. We repeatit 
here again, to prevent the uſe of any but ſuch as ſerve to produce 
perfect and agreeable effects. 5 „ 
'* You are to make leaſt uſe of white Enamel on ſilver, becauſe 
there it becomes yellowiſh and unpleaſing; but nothing can ſuit 
better with it than bright purple, green, blue, and egmarine, 
becauſe the whiteneſs of the ſilver is then clearly eminent, and 
gives its juſt ſplendor, 5 
The work and manner of enamelling on ſilver is no way di- 
ferent from that of gold, in forging the plates evenly to prepare 
them for the Enamel ; you may make uſe of white on the under 
fide, ſince the Enamel there ſerves only to qualify the riſings and 
diſturbings of the metal in the ſurnace, which would cauſe un- 


evenneſs, or diſagreements in the ſurface, and prevent its be- 


coming juſt and handſome. 


Me need not repeat again that way of placing the Enamel on | 


your plates of gold or ſilver, and ſo to put them into your little 
reverberatory furnace, ſpoken of before, to melt, and as ſoon as 
poliſhed to be taken from the fire. f | 

To ENAMEL on copper. Though we have before touched upon 
tne way of enameling on copper, yet, leſt the reader ſhould too 
ſlightly apprehend it, we ſhall therefore treat of it here to avoid 


imperfection. 
a The 


2 


e 
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The leſs uſe is made of this metal in this work the better, for 
the Enamel never ſticks to it perfectly, but is eaſily ſcaled, di- 
vided, and broken off, which never happens to gold; beſides, 
the copper is ſo impure, that its fumes deſtroy the beauty of 
the Enamel ſo much in the furnace, that they quite loſe their 


charm and ſplendor by the malignity of thoſe vapours. 
Though the copper receives eaſily all thick or dark Enamels, 


it cannot be brought ſo well to endure the clear and limpid ; now, 


if you would make uſe of theſe laſt, you muſt firſt lay a lay of 


een or black, and thereon a leaf of ſilver to receive the Ena- 
mel ſuitable for that metal mentioned before; ſo that in the main 


it is much better to make uſe of ſilver for the tranſparent Ena- 
mels, ſince the copper is ſo apt to foul, and the change in either 
the ſame, 0 

In enameling on copper, you muſt take a plate of red copper 
forged ſmooth and even, applying your Enamel of what colour 
you defire above and under the plate as before; then put this into 
the reverberatory furnace, and, when it receives its poliſhing, 
draw 1t out. iN 


o prepare the ENAMEL for the metals. Before you apply 


your Enamel on the metal, you muſt give it this little preparation, 
which is the eaſieſt, and beſt approved of by the goldſmith. We 
will inſtance it in white Enamel, becauſe that is more generally 
made uſe of than any other. 79 - 

Take white Enamel, pulveriſe it very fine, pour on it a little 
8 and let it afterwards purify and refine in a ſmall glaſs 
cucurbit. 


Waſh it afterwards often in fair water, dry and keep it in a 
cloſe veſſel for uſe. s 
To make uſe oſ it, firſt pound a quantity thereof in a ſtone 


mortar, wetting it with a little water, and ſo ſpread it on the 


plates, and into the furnace with it as before. | 
Thus do with all your clear and tranſparent Enamels, and you 
will have all your things in a readineſs to go on with your work 
as you think convenient, | 
To prepare the colours for painting on ENAMEL, Nothing can 
be more ſplendid than the paint on Enamel, and for this uſe muſt 


| be choſen the livelieſt a1:d moſt noble colours, and ſuch as will 


eaſily vitrify and melt. C Tho 
All theſe before aſſigned are as equally ſufficient for this, as 
for enamelling ; if you grind them firſt on your marble with the 
deſt oil of ſpike, or mix them together with the other ingredients 
for that purpoſe, as we ſhall give a fuller account hereafter, and 
of all the matters to be uſed with calcined Enamels, which ſerve 
to make up the paint for Enamel], mixing them well together, as 
painters do on their pallets, When you want ſome colours of 
Enamel, 
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Is not perſectly purged off. This leſſens the life and ſplendor, 


verſion, would work herein, and have not the conveniency of a 
glaſs-houſe, may be eaſily furniſhed, by proceeding to make one 


manage with addreſs enough to heighten and illuſtrate their 


thus: 


| houſe pot, with eight times as much cryſtal frit, as we have di- 


286 ; ENA 
Enamel, you may, with blue and yellow, makea good fair green; 
a blue and red mixed will produce a fine violet; a red and white 
creates a roſe colour; a black and white forms a gallant grey, and 
ſo of others. 7 | 4195 4H 

Every workman has his own ſecret and peculiar way of work. 
ing; but maſt of them make uſe of rocaille for varniſhing their 
colours, which has an ill effect, becauſe of too much lead, which 


and it always continues as it. were tarniſhed, cloudy, and dull, 
But our Enamel; being well refined, will produce work ſo fine 

and agreeable, that it is not poſſible to find any thing ſo illuſ- 

trious and accompliſhed ; and ſuch as, for their own private di. 


according to directions given. See the plate in the article FUR. 


NACE. *1 


Notwithſtanding the ſufficiency of our Enamel for affording 
all ſorts of colours and tinges in painting on Enamel, we will yet 
preſcribe other means for this, no way inferior thereto, to anſwer 
the advantage and curiofity of thoſe who work at this excel- 


To make white for painting on ENAMEL. The beſt workmen, 
for the moſt part, uſe the white Enamel ground, which they can 


lights, which is neceſſary to be done to all their colours, as in 
miniature. But as it is difficult to preſerve the ground juſtly for 


improving thoſe other colours, and ordering the compoſitions, all | 


one as in carnation, you muſt take of our cryſtal ground, pre- 

pared with tin and lead purged and refined as before-mentioned, 

or rather of our milk-colour Enamel, which is the faireſt can be 

made; cleanſe it with aqua-fortis ; waſh, dry, and grind it ak 

terwards with oil of ſpike. | 

Or you may prepare another white ground without lead, 
Take very pure tin calcined, and let it vitrify in a glals- 


reed the preparation before-mentioned. Pulveriſe theſe very 
fine, and proceed preciſely, according to preſcription for purih- 
cation, &c. 18 


. 


To make a black for painting on ENAMEL. Though the black 


Enamels preſcribed before, and thoſe ſucceeding it, may ſerve 
to paint on Enamel with this colour, without any other prepa- 


ration than grinding it with oil of ſpike; yet we will add here | 


another black no leſs excellent and fine, ariſing from equal parts 
of black Enamel, and peregrine well calcined ; mix, and reduce 
them to an impalpable powder, and then apply oil of ſpike, and 

= i you 


1 
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hen ive a colour which will take with great facility on the 


amels. | 
' { yellow for paint on ENamer. We will only make uſe of 
aur Enamel, prepared as before, mixed and purified with aqua- 
ortis; and after waſhed in clean water, as before-mentioned ; 
dry and grind this powder with oil of ſpike on your marble, and 
dis fit for uſe. With this yellow and blue, as we have already 
tinted, may be made a fair green ; but thoſe Enamels deſcribed 
before are ſo juſt and fine, that it is needleſs to uſe any other for 


x ſufficient alſo for it, without any farther trouble. 

A blue to paint on ENAMEL. The Enamels of this colour, aſ- 
foned before, are the nobleſt can be uſed in this work; puri 
them with aqua-fortis, and grind them with oil of ſpike, as before 
directed for the other colours. Fs 

You may, becauſe it is vitrified, make another blue fine enough, 
thus : Take painters Enamel prepared; add to this, put into a 
als bottle, beſt rectified aqua vitæ, enough to drown the ſtuff 
by four inches; ſtop it well, and ſet it in the ſun-ſhine five or 
ix days, ſhaking the bottle well three or four times a day, that 
the purer Enamel may diflolve, and the groſſer fall to the bot- 


letting them precipitate as uſeleſs ; then evaporate your aqua 
itz and dry your azure, which will be a very fine well cleanſed 
matter for all ſorts of this work ; grind it after on your marble. 
This Enamel fo prepared is moſt proper for painting, and far 
beyond the ultramarine ſo much uſed. 3 

A red paint for ENAMEL. There can nothing exceed the 
perfection of our Enamels of this colour, taught in eight ſeveral 


colour, rubies, roſe, and carbuncle, which is the moſt exalted in- 


tioſe, who practiſe this fine art, uſe no other than that of the 
glass. houſe, or ſuch as they make accordingly. Now, this red 
Enamel is prepared as the other colours with aqua-fortis to puri- 
ſj it, waſhed, dried, and ground with oil of ſpike for your uſe. 

There is yet another tolerable red, which they paint with on 


Enamel, in which is employed calcined gold; but this would be 


much more improved, if, inſtead of their rocaille, they made uſe 


of our matter made of cryſtal and ſaturnus glorificatus, or of our 


principal prepared powder before preſcribed ; for theſe are ex- 
cedingly well purified, whereas the rocaille has too great a ſur- 


Marge of lead, the impurity whereof always renders the work 
lefective. SL 


One takes an ounce of fine gold in very thin plates, theſe 


Uolved in eight ounces of aqua-fortis, and regulated with ſal 
| armoniac, 


hat purpoſe. This preparation for the yellow, here laid down, 


tom, Take the Enamel out of your bottle and ſteep the feces, 


uticles before- mentioned; the like may be ſaid of our blood 


gedient for enamelling metal, or making paint on Enamel ; and 
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288 A 
armoniac, or old ſtrong ſalt, in a ſmall glaſs matraſs; this . 
put into a glaſs cucurbit, wherein were already poured eight Pa. 

ris pints of ſpring water, and ſix ounces of mercury; the cucur- 
bit is placed on a ſtill fire, and, after twenty-four hours, the gold 
deſcends to the bottom in a light land-red powder ; then the 
water is poured off leiſurely into an earthen glazed receiver, or 
pan, and the powder gathered and dried by a moderate beat, 
and with a ſhamois ſkin they ſeparate the mercury from the gold, 
and grind this powder with twice its weight of flowers of ſuſphur 
together; and then put all into a crucible over a ſmall fire, where 
the ſulphur will communicate itſelf with the reſt, and then eva- 
porating, they find the powder ſomewhat ruddy, which, ground 
with rocaille, is what they make uſe of on the — 

We own this calcination to be tolerable as to the gold; but, 
as for mixing the calx with the rocaille, without melting them to- 
gether to incorporate, it is diſputable. We believe that, in grind- 
ing them together with oil of ſpike, they may, in ſome ſort, in- 
corporate as other colours, but can never ſo perfectly unite; be- 
ſides, the cryſtal matter does not ſo well receive the colour of the 
gold this way, as if it were done by fuſion. 3 5 

Others make red inclining to vermilion, which. they uſe in 
painting, aſter this manner: Take vitriol, calcined in two cru- 

cibles well luted together, and ſet for an hour over a ſlow fire; 
then purge it with aqua-fortis, waſh it in fair water, and grind 
it with oil of ſpike as before, and fo make uſe of it for Enamel. 
All red Enamel! which is good, ought to be hard, and not 
eaſily conſumed in the fire; for that which is otherwiſe, con- 
tains much lead, and ſoon becomes dull and ſullied, and is not 
of ſo laſting a ſubſtance, which the workmen ought to be cau- 
tious of. | Tn” 
Too finiſh the preparation of Enamel, and before the manner 
of painting them is preſcribed, obſerve, that all the colours be- 
fore- mentioned, which are not pure Enamel, ought to be incor- 
porated with a cryſtalline matter, ſuch as we have preſcribed, to 
the end they may vitrify the better, which elſe they will not ea- 
| fily do; though moſt workmen make uſe of their rocaille, whe- 


ther to avoid the trouble of making, or that they are ignorant how | 


to prepare, a better matter; and this has obliged us to give ſe- 


veral ways very good and true for this purpoſe to make fine and 


perfect work by. 


The way to paint on ENAMEL. This art is revered by all na- | 


tions; it is ſo fine and ſo excellent, that the firſt and nobleſt per- 


ſons in the world practiſe it, as we have ſaid elſewhere, [ts | 


certain that the art of painting on Enamel is modern, but no leſs 
eſtimable for that, ſince its effects are ſo wonderfully beautiful, 


ſo 
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þ infigitely laſting, of ſo natural a gloſs, and their ſplendof ne- 
yet to be defaced. | TIPS Oy mu 

It it were poſſible to make large works of Enamel, as is done 
in pictures, they would be ineſtimable becauſe of their luſtre, and 
ſo far ſurpaſs what antiquity has had ſuch great reſpect for, and 
which theſe lattef ages ſti]! careſs with extraordinary eſteem. 

This way of painting on Enamel ſeems much more difficult 
flan limnibg ; practice however convinces us, that they are 
equally eaſy, and we can with as litfle trouble repreſent hiſtory 
6h Enamel, as in linining ; the difference lies only in preparing 
the colours, which is not done the ſame way; for we dry and 
yarniſh our Enamel paint by fire, whereas that in limning is 
dolle by the air. | 1 | 
To paint on Enamel, you muſt have a plate of gold enameled 
with white, on which delineate and portray your deſign. This 
done, draw it over again in dark red; the piece being perfectly 
done off, and the lines complete to the ſubject, ſet the tablet, or 
piece in the muffle, on a reverberatory fire, to ſettle as before 
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directed. N 
Tour tablet being taken out, apply the colours in a juſt order 
3 in limning, with this difference only, that here you make 
your white ground ſerve for filling, where that colour is fequired 
to ſet off the heightenings and Juſtre of the lights, as is done in 
miniature ; and becauſe it mightily contributes to the heightening 
thereof in the other colours as to improving their lights, accord- 


We directions before- mentioned. 5 
hen the piece is thus finiſhed, put it again into the furnace, 
to fix the colours; and as ſoon as you perceive it varniſh or poliſh, 
draw it out, left the colours mix and ſpoil each other. 
You may take out the work again, and reviſe it as often as you 
pleaſe, only putting it {ill into the furnace, until it receives its 
juſt gloſs, &c. | 8 15 
This, way of renewing and reviſing the tables is done in 
limning with oil; and the painters obſerve, that the pieces muſt 
not be handled until they ate well dried in the air; ſo thoſe in 
rag muſt be let alone until they receive their perfection from 
the fire. | DO 
es | This is all to be obſerved in painting on Enamel ; it remains 
ad only for us to ſhew how to prepare your dark red for tracing the 
LJeſign; you may have it thus: : | 
a» Take the caput mortuum which remains in the retort, after 
-e aqua-fortis is made of your vitriol and nitre; grind it with 
is eil of ſpike, and ſo you have the dark red ready for your uſe; or 
jou may make it with crocus martis, ground with oil of ſpike. 
l, MW 75: END. The ſcope whereunto all operations are ditected, 
ſo b repreſented, in painting, by ar old decrepit man with a grey 
. „ in painting, 9) U 4 5 g 
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beard, adorned with a garland of ivy ; ſitting with a ſun depart. 
ing from the eaſt, and ſeems to be in the welt by its rays ; hold 
a pyramid with toMS on it, and a ſquare with the letter Ome. 
ga.—Decrepit, becauſe he has one foot in the grave; the ivy de. 
notes his want of ſupport ; the Omega declares the end, as Alpha 


\ 


does the beginning; the 10 MS ſignify 10,000. 


ENGRAVING, * the art or act of cutting metals and pre- 
3 cious ſtones, and repreſenting letters, fi. 


GRAVING, 


gures, &c. on them; Engraving is an art which teaches the way 


of transferring any deſign upon copper, braſs, or wood, by means 


of ſharp-pointed inſtruments, 
Earring 7 

into ſeveral branches, according to the matters it is practiſed up- 
on, and the manner of performing it. 

The original way of Engraving on wood is now diftinguiſhed 
by the name of cutting in wood ; that on ſtones for tombs, &c, 
carving or ſtone-cutting ; that performed on metals with aqua- 
fortis 1s called etching ; and that performed with the graver on 
medals, as copper, braſs, ſteel], ſilver, &c. as alſo on precious 


ſtones, cryftal, &c. alone, keep their primitive name of Engra- | 


ving ; and that performed by the knife, burnifher, punch, and 
ſcraper, is called metzo tinto. | . 


* 


I Theartof Engraving is, for the greateſt part, of modern in- 


vention, not being older than the ſixteenth century. 


It is true indeed, the ancients did practiſe Engraving on pre- 


cious ſtones and cryſtals; ſome of which works are {till to be 
ſeen, equal to any production of the latter ages; but the art of 
Engraving on plates of metal or blocks of wood in order to form 
prints from them, was not known till after the invention of paint- 
ing in oil. 5 55 
The diſcovery of this art is afcribed to Mafo Finiguerra, a 


ue of Florence, who, being accuſtomed to take impreſ- 
ions of every thing he cut in clay, and to caſt melted ſulphur into 
this mould, at length found out the way of taking the impreſſions 


of them on paper, by ſmearing the figures of ſulphur with oil 


and lamp- black. 1 | | 
Ihe ſecret was not long before it got abroad, and, Were to 
it, 
and began to engrave on wood and copper, and ſucceeded to 
admiration. 3 | | | 
_ EnGRAvinG in copper, is employed in reprefenting divers ſub- | 
jects, as portraits, hiſtories, landſcapes, foliages, figures, build- | 
ings, &c. either after paintings or deſigns made for the purpoſe. | 


the hands of Albert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improve 


This is performed either with the graver or aqua-fortis ; as for 


the graver, you muſt procure a copper-plate, according to the | 
fize ofthe thing you would engrave on it ; this plate muſt be well 


poliſhed 5 


is properly a branch of ſculpture, and is Jividel | 
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poliſhed then having your deſign drawn or traced over in looſe, 
i.e. ungummed ink, warm the plate over the fire and ſmear it 
| lightly over with a thin ſkin of virgin-wax, and on this lay the 
draught or deſign, done with ungummed ink, or red chalk, or 
black lead, &c. and rub it hard down, that the wax may lay hold 
of it and take it off, | | | ts 

Having thus transferred the deſign upon the wax, it is to be 
traced through the wax upon the copper with a point or needle z 
then you muſt heat the plate over the fire, and wipe off all the 
wax, and the ſtrokes drawn on it with the needle, &c. will re- 
main z which are to be followed, heightened, &c. according to 
the tenor of the deſign, with the graver, which ought to be well 
tempered, and very ſharp. 

All the art confiſts in the conduCting or guiding the graver, 

which depends not ſo much upon rules as practice, the habitude, 

diſpoſition, and genius of the artiſt, 

The inſtruments neceſſary for this performance, are a round 

. cuſhion or ſand-bag, made of leather to lay the plate on, to give 

it the neceſſary turns and motions ; a burniſher, made of iron or 

ſteel, round at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, to rub 

out ſlips and failures, ſoften the ſtrokes, &c. a ſcraper, to pare 

off the ſurface on occaſion; and a rubber of black hat or cloth, 

rolled up to fill up the ſtrokes, that they may appear the more 

viſible, in order to know how the work proceeds. 

1. The chief inſtruments uſed in graving, are four; 1. Gra- 
vers. 2. An oil-ſtone. 3. A cuſhion. 4. A burniſher. 

2. Gravers or graving tools are of three ſorts, round-pointed, 
ſquare-pointed, and lozenge. See plate XIV, fig. 1, 2. 

The round are the beſt for ſcratching withal; the ſquare-point- 

ed ones are for cutting the largeſt ſtrokes ; and the lozenge- 

pointed ones, for the moſt fine and delicate ſtrokes ; but the gra- 

ver of a middle form, between the ſquare and lozenge- pointed, 
will make the ſtrokes or hatches appear with more life and vi- 

our, according as it is managed in working. 

3. The oil-ſtone is for whetting the gravers upon ; this ought 
to be very ſmooth, but not too hard, and without pin-holes. 

This is uſed as follows; having put a few drops of clean olive 
oil upon the ſtone, lay that ſide of the graver, that you deſign 
ſhall cut the copper, flat upon the ſtone ; whet it very flat and 
even ; and for that purpoſe you muſt take care to carry your 
hand ſtedfaſt, with an equal ſtrength, placing the fore-finger 
firmly upon the oppoſite ſide of the graver. 

Then turn the next ſide of the graver, and whet that in the 
like manner, that you may have a very ſharp edge for an inch 
Or more, | | | | 
Then turn that edge that you have whetted uppermoſt, and, 

„ letting 
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ſetting the end of the graver obliquely upon the ſtone, whet i 
5 at and ſloping, in the form of a lozenge, with an exad 


and even hand, making a ſharp point to the edge of it. 
If the graver be not very good, and very exactly and carefully 
whetted, it will be impoſſible to perform the graving with nice. 
neſs and curioſity. | EO V 
8. The graving cuſhion is a roundifh; but flartiſh leather bag 
filled with ſand to lay the plate upon, on which it may be turned 
eaſily any way at pleafure, . 
Ihe plate muſt be turned with the left-hand, according as the 
ftrokes which you are Engraving turn; this is to be attained by 
practice and diligent care. 

6. The burniſher, which is an iron tool, is uſed in rubhi 
out ſcratches, ſpecks, or other things, which may cauſe faults in 
your work on the plate; and, alſo, if any ftrokes ſhall happen 
to be cut too deep or groſs, to make them appear leſs and fainter 
dy rubbing them with it. 5 
( the making of gravers. 1. You muſt be provided with 
fome croſs-bow ftecl, and procure it to be beaten out into ſmall 
rods, and foftened ; and, this being done, you may, with a 
good file, ſhape them as you pleaſe ; this being done, heat them 
. red-hot, and immediately dip them into ſoap, which will render 


” 


them very hard. 


2. In doing this obſerve, that in dipping them into the ſoap, | 


if you turn your hand never fo little away, the graver will be 
crooked. 3 


3. If the graver prove too hard, lay the end of it upon a red- 


hot charcoal, till it begins to grow yellowiſh, and afterwards dip 
it in tallow, or, as ſome ſay, in water, and it will toughen it. 
4. Then, having ſharpened the graver, ſtrike the point of it 
into a piece of hard box wood, to take off all the roughneſs a- 
wa the points, which was caufed by whetting it upon the oil- 
one. RT 
5. In the laſt place, touch the edge of the graver with a file; 


if the file cut it, it is too ſoft, and will not work; but, if it will 


not touch it, it is fit for the work. | 
If the graver breaks on the point, it is a ſign that it is tempered 
too hard; but, will oftentimes, after a little uſe by whetting, 
come to be well conditioned. © | 

Of poliſhing the copper-plate. 1. Take a copper-plate about 
the ſize of your work, that is to be engraven on it, and that l 
free from fire laws. 


2. Hammer it very even and ſmooth on a ſmooth anvil ; then 


take a pumice-ſtone, free from grevel, leſt it ſcratch it, and 
thereby cauſe a great deal of labour to get out the ſcratches, with 
2 little water. ; e e 


1 3. Then 
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3. Then drop a few drops of olive oil upon the plate, and bur- 
niſn it with your burniſhing iron, and afterwards rub it well 
with the end of a piece of charcoal, made of beech -· wood and 
quenched in urine, dipped in water. 


4. With a roller made with black felt, caſtor, or bever hat, 


dipped in olive oil, rub it well for an hour or more, and your 
plate. will be ſufficiently poliſhed. 3 | 
Of the manner of holding the graver. 1. It will be proper to 
cut off that part of the knob of the handle of the graver, which 
is upon the ſame line with the edge of the graver ; by this means, 
making the lower fide that is held next to the plate flat, that it 
may not * any interruption in the graving. See plate XIV. fig. 
» 43 5 Ds . 
. 2, For, if you work upon a large plate, if that part of the 
handle of the graver be not cut away, it will ſo reſt upon the cop- 


per, that it will interrupt the ſmooth and even motion of your 


hand in making the ſtrokes; and will cauſe the graver to run into 
the copper deeper than it ought to do. . 


3. Place the knob at the end of the handle of your Graver 


in the hollow of your hand, and having extended your fore- finger 
towards the point of the graver, Jaying it at the top or oppolite 


to the edge, which is to cut the plate; place your thumb on the 


one ſide the graver, and your other fingers on the other ſide, g;. 


as that you may guide the graver flat and parallel with the plate. 

4. Take care that your fingers interpoſe not between the plate 
and the graver, for they will be an hindrance in carrying your 
graver level with the plate, and make the lines more deep, groſs, 
and rugged than you would have them. - 

Of the way and manner of ENGRAVING. 1, Having, as has 
been ſaid before, a cuſhion filled with ſand about nine or ten 
inches diameter, and three or four inches thick, and a plate well 
poliſhed, lay the plate upon the cuſhion, being placed on a firm 
bench or table. See plate XI “. fig. 6. Sou 

2. Holding the graver, as before directed, in making ſtraight 
ſtrokes, take care to hold the plate firm upon the cuſhion ; move 
your hand, leaning lightly, where the ſtroke ſhould be fine, and 
heavier where the ſtroke thould be broader. „ 

3. In making crooked or circular ſtrokes, hold the hand and 
graver ſtedfaſt, your arm and elbow reſting upon the table, and 
move the plate againſt the graver ; for otherwiſe it is impoſſible 
to make thoſe crooked or winding ftrokes with that command 
and neatneſs that you ſhould do. 

4. Take care to carry your hand with ſuch a flight, that the 
firoke may end as finely as it began; and, if there be occaſion to 
thicken and make one part deeper or blacker than another, it 


thould be done by degrees; and, that you may do it with the 
| 1 U 
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greater exactneſs, obſerve, that your ſtrokes be neither too cloſs 
nor too wide, 

For your more exact obſervation, you ſhould praQtiſe by ſuch 
prints as are more looſely ſhadowed, leſt, by imitating the more 
dark, you ſhould not know where to begin or where to end. 

5. After you have engraven one part of your work, it will be 
proper to ſcrape it with the ſharp edge of your burniſher or other 
graver, carrying it along even with the plate, to take off the 
| Toughneſs of the ſtrokes ; but, in doing this, you muſt take oreat 

care not to make ſcratches in it. | 8 

6. And, that you may the better diſcern that which is engra- 
ven, dip your roller, made of felt or caſtor, in oil, and rub the 
places engraven, © | 

Laſtly, whatſoever ſhall appear to be amiſs, you muſt rub out 
with the burniſher, and poliſh it again very nicely with your 
rubber of caſtor and oil; and, when you have done, you may boil 
your plate a little while in vinegar, and rub it gently with your 
rubber before- mentioned. 1 i 
The methad of ENGRAVING copies or prints. I. If you would 
have it print the contrary way, rub the backſide of the print with 
duſt of black lead, and lay it on the waxed plate; and trace over 
all the outlines of the deſign or print with a needle, or drawing- 
point, and you will find all thoſe lines on the wax. 

2. Take a drawing - point, not very ſharp, and with the point 
thereof ſcratch or trace over every particular line or out- ſtroke; 
which, when you have done, it will not be difficult to mark out 
all the ſhadows as you engrave, having the proportion before you, 

3. For copies of letters go over every letter with black lead, 
or write them with ungummed ink, and clap the paper on the 
waxed plate as before directed. „„ 

4. Or take a dog's tooth and rub the paper all over with it, 
not miſſing any place; which done, take the paper off the plate, 
and ſo will all the letters written with the ungummed ink be leſt 
exactly upon the wax. 5 

5, Then take a ſtift, and draw all the letters through the 


wax upon the plate, and take a linen rag or pencil bruſn, and 


cleanſe the work from the looſe wax; ſo will all the letters be 

drawn upon the copper. 3 
Mibe imitation of copies ar prints for ENGRAVING. 1, Having 

a piece of bees-wax tied up in a fine holland rag, heat the plats 


over the fire, till it may be hot enough to melt the wax; then 


rub the plate with the wax tied up in the rag, till you ſee it 


covered all over with wax, which let be very thin; if it be not 


even, heat it again by the fire and wipe it over gently with a 
feather. 2 
2. If you would Copy a printed picture, to have it print 5 
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the fame way, clap the print which you would imitate with the 


printed ſide next to the plate, and, having placed it very exactly, 


rub the backſide of the print with a burniſher, or any thing that 
is hard, ſmooth, and round, which will cauſe it to ſtick to the 
wax upon the plate; then take off the print, beginning at one 
corner, gently and with care, leſt you tear it, which may be 
cauſed alſo by putting too much wax upon the plate, and it will 
Jeave upon the wax the perfect proportion in every part. 

If the print ſtick too hard to the wax, hold it to the fire, and 


it will come off with eaſe. 3 
Where take notice, that, if it be an old picture, before you 


lay it upon the wax it will be beſt to trace it over in every limb 

with a black lead pencil. 3 5 : 
ENGRAVING on precious ſtones, conſiſts in repreſenting figures 

or devices, either in relievo or creux, i. e. emboſſed or indented 


on divers kinds of hard poliſhed ſtones. 


The art of Engraving on precious ſtones is one of thoſe in 


which the ancients excelled ; as it appears by thoſe antique agates, 


cornelians, and onyxes, which ſurpaſs any thing of that kind the 
moderns have produced. 8 
Pyrgoteles, among the Greeks, and Dioſcorides, under the 


firſt emperors of Rome, were the moſt eminent engravers we read 


of; the former of which was ſo eſteemed by Alexander, that he 


forbad any body elſe to engrave his head; and the head of Au- 
guſtus, engraven by the latter, was ſo beautiful, that the ſucceed- 
ing emperors choſe it for their ſeal. 


All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the art of Engraving on ſtones met the ſame 
fate, and was not retrieved in Italy, till the beginning of the 
fifteenth century; when s of Florence, and after him 

works of this kind no way to be 
deſpiſed. 


After their time, ſuch ſculptures became more common in Eu- 


rope, and particularly in Germany, from whence a great many 


were carried into other countries ; but theſe fell far ſhort of the 


beauty of thoſe of the ancients, eſpecially ſuch as were on pre- 


cious ſtones z for, as to thoſe on cryſtal, the Germans ſucceed- 
ed well enough ; as alſo did the French after them. 


In this branch of Engraving, the things made uſe of are the 
diamond or emery. 3 


The diamond, which is the hardeſt and moſt perfect of all 
precious ſtones, is only cut by itſelf, or with its own matter. 

That which is firſt to be done, is to cement two rough dia- 
monds to the ends of two ſticks, big enough to hold them ſteady 
in the hands ; and to rub or grind them againſt each other, till 


they be brought to the form deſired. 
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The duft or powder that is rubbed off, ſerves afterwards 0 | 


oliſh them, which is performed with a kind of mill that turns 
a wheel of ſoft iron. 5 5 
The diamond is fixed in a braſs diſh, and, thus applied to the 

wheel, is covered with diamond duſt, mixed up with oil of olives; 

and, when the diamond is to be cut facet-wiſe, they apply firſt 

one face, then another, to the wheel. | | 

Rubies, ſapphires, ang topazes, are cut and formed the ſame 

way, on a Copper wheel, and poliſhed with tripoli diluted in water, 
As to agates, amethyſts, emeralds, hyacinths, granates, ru- 
bies, ſapphires, and other of the ſofter ſtones, they are cut on a 
Jeaden wheel, moiſtened with emery and water, and poliſhed 
with tripoli on a pewter wheel. AI 

Lapis, opal, &c. are poliſhed on a wooden wheel. 

To faſhion and engrave vaſes of agate, cryſtal, lapis, or the 
ke, they make uſe of a kind of lathe like that uſed by pewte- 
rers, excepting that as the pewterers lathe holds the veſſels, 
which are to be wrought with proper tools; that of the engra- 
ver generally holds the tools which are turned by a wheel, and 
the veſſels held to them to be cut and engraven, either in relievo 
or otherwiſe ; the tools being moiſtened from time to time with 
diamond duſt and oil, or at leaſt emery and water, Ex 
To engrave the ſmaller works of any of theſe ſtones, after 
they have been poliſhed, ſuch as ſeals, &c. they uſe g little iron 
whee], the ends of whoſe axes are received within two pieces of 


iron placed upright, as in the turners lathe ; to be brought cloſer | 


or ſet further apart at pleaſure, : 
At one end of one of thoſe axes are fitted the proper tools, be- 
ing kept tight by a ſcrew, 

Laftly, the wheel js turned by the foot, and the ſtone applied 


by the hand to the tool, and is ſhified and conducted as occa- 


fion requires. 

The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs, As to 
their form, it 1s various, but generally bears fome reſemblance 
to chiſſels, gouges, &c. ſome have ſmall round heads like but- 
tons, others like ferrels to take the pieces out, others flat, &c. 

Theſe tools are not applied directly againft the ſtone, but as 
it were ſideways, thus wearing, and, as it were, grinding off the 
ſubſtance. VVV 
And ſtill, whether it be figures, letters, or characters, the man- 
ner of application is the fame, _ 5 

The tools, as has been before ſaid, are to be frequently moi- 
ſtened with diamond duſt and oil of olives. 5 
When the ſtone has been engraven, it is poliſhed on wheels 
of bruſhes made of hogs briſtles and tripoli. 

As for works which are larger and leſs delicate, they mou 

| p 2 | | uit 
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ufe of tools of copper or pewter, made on purpoſe to poliſh the 
ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, &c. which is applied after 
the ſame manner, as thoſe wherewith the Engraving is per- 
formed. 

ENGRAVING on ſteel is chiefly employed in cutting ſeals, 


punches, matrices, and dies proper for ſtriking coins, medals, 
and counters. 


The methods of. Engraving with the inſtruments, &c. are the 


ſame for coins as for medals and counters; all the difference 
conſiſts in their greater or leſs relievo; the relievo of coins being 
much leſs conſiderable than that of medals, and that of counters 
fill leſs than that of coins. 

Engravers in ſteel commonly begin with punches, which are 


in relievo, and ſerve for making the Creux or cavities of the ma- 


trices and dies. 

Though ſometimes they begin with the creux or hollowneſs; ; 
but then 1t js only when the intended work is to be cut "Ay 
ſhallow. 

The firſt thing is the deſigning the figures ; the next is the 
moulding them in white wax, of the ſize and depth they are to 
be; and from this wax the punch is engraven. 

This punch is a piece of ſteel, or at leaſt of iron and ſteel 
mixed, on which the intended figure, whether a head or a re- 
verſe, is cut or chiſſelled in relievo, before the metal! is temper- 
ed or hardened, 

The inſtruments uſed in this oraving in relievo, which are 
much the ſame as thoſe wherewith the finiſhing the work in 
creux is effected, are of ſteel. 

| The principal are gravers of divers kinds, chiſſels, flatters, Kc. 

When the punch is finiſhed, they give it a very high temper, 
that i it may the better bear the blows of the hammer with which 
it is ſtruck, to give the impreſſion to the matrice. 


That which engravers call matrice or matrix, is a piece of 
good ſteel of a cubical form, called alſo a die, on which the re- 


hevo of the punch is ſtruck in creux. 

It is called matrix, becauſe the coins or medals ſeem to be 
formed or generated in the cavities or indentures thereof, as ani- 
mals are in | the matrix of their mother. 

This ſteel is made hot to ſoften it, that it may the more rea- 
dily take the impreſſion of the punch; and, after ſtriking the 
punch on it in this ſtate, they proceed to touch up or finiſh the 
ſtrokes and lines, where, by reaſon of their fineneſs, or the too 
great relievo, they are any thing defective, with ſome of the tools 
above- mentioned. 

The figure being thus finiſned, they proceed to engrave the 

reſt 
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reſt of the medal, as the mouldings of the border, the ingrailed 
ring, the letters, &c. 
N Ann which, particularly the letters or ingrailment, are perform- 
_ ed with little ſteel punches, well tempered and very ſharp: And, 
as they ſometimes make uſe of puncheons to engrave the creux 
of the matrix, ſo on ſome occaſions they make uſe of the creux 
of the matrix to-engrave the relievo of the punch, 
To examine and judge of the Engraving in creux, divers me- 
thods have been deviſed to take the impreſſions from it, as the 
work proceeds. . 
Sometimes they make uſe of a compoſition of common wax, 
turpentine, and lamp- black, which, always retaining its ſoftneſs, 
eaſily takes the impreſſion of the part it is applied to. 
But, as this only ſerves to ſhew the work by piece-meal, they 
have recourſe to other methods to ſhew the whole figure. 
The firſt is by pouring melted lead on a piece of paper, and 
clapping the matrice upon it; the ſecond is with melted ſulphur 
managed the ſame way; the third is by laying a piece of ſoft 
paper on the graving, and over the paper a leaf of lead, when, 
giving two or three blows with a hammer on the lead, the pa- 


per takes the impreſſion of the work: But this is only proper 


where the Engraving is ſhallow. = 
When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, rub it well 
with pumice-ſtone, and clean out the ſtone again with a hair 


bruſh ; and, laſtly, it is poliſhed with oil of emery : In this con- | 


dition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed to ſtrike coins, medals, &c. 


_ Engraving on ſeals, ſtamps, puncheons, marking-irons for | 
goldſmiths, pewterers, book-binders, &c. either in relievo or in- 


denture, is performed after the manner laſt deſcribed. 


ENGRAYING in relievo or in concave, There are ſeveral ways 


of Engraving on metals and upon precious ſtones ; for relievo's 
are made both in the ane and the other, as well as graving in 
concave, 5 

When an artiſt would engrave on ſteel to make medals, he 
begins with defigning his ſubject, whether an effigy or device, 
which he cuts out on wax in baſſo-relievo; then he makes a 
puncheon, and on one of theſe ends, which ought to be of caſe- 
hardened ſteel, he cuts out of relief the ſame thing he made in 
WAX. SL . 

Mhen the puncheon is in its perſection, he tempers it to har- 
den it, and then, with a mallet or ſome ſuch inſtrument, ſtrikes 


upon it to make the impreſſion in a ſquared piece of ſteel formed 


like a die; before which, he puts the ſquared piece into the fire 
to ſoften it, and make it more eaſily receive the impreſſion with 
the puncheon; for, being ſtruck hot and cold, it receives in con- 
gave what is in relievo on one end of the puncheon. 2 

| The 
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The ſquared piece not taking all the delicate ſtrokes of the 
ncheon, which commonly is uſed for the raiſing of the relievo, 

there is a great deal more to be done to finiſh the concave, which 

is performed with ſteel tools, as little chiſſels, burins, ſharp gra- 
vers, echops, riffloirs, little chiſſels with files at the end, and ſe- 
yeral other tools, ſome to cut, ſome to hew, ſome ſtraight, ſome 
crooked, which the artificer provides himſelf with, and tempers 


and rubs on a pumice- ſtone. | 


As the puncheon is made uſe of, it is from time to time bruſh- 
ed with a ſort of braſs wire. 


When the figures are finiſhed, he engraves the reſt of the me- 


dal, as the moulding of the borders, the letters, &c. for which 
he uſes the tracer, the ingrailer, and other puncheons well ſteel- 
ed and tempered ; thoſe that are uſed for the mouldings and 
letters, are ſtruck and impreſſed on the puncheon with a ham- 
mer; for neither the burin nor the little chiſſel can engrave let- 
ters to the ſame perfection as theſe puncheons. Ras 
There are abundance of other little things neceſſary to be done 


in medals, according to the nature of the deſign, which muſt be 


firuck alſo as well as the letters. 


As for the little chiſſels, they are to be touched lightly with a 


mallet, more or leſs as the work requires. | 
To write or engrave upon an egg, pebble, flint, Sc. Write what 


you pleaſe with wax or greaſe upon an egg, pebble, flint, &c. 


then put it into the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of vinegar or ſpirit of ſalt, 


letting it lie two or three days, and you will find every place 


about the letters or writing eaten or conſumed away ; but the 
places, where the wax or greaſe was, not touched at all, 
ENVY, is repreſented by a wonderful lean old man, with a 


Pale and meagre face, in whoſe withered cheeks age has wrought 
deep furrows and wrinkles. | 


EQUALITY, is repreſented, in painting, by a middle-aged 
woman, holding a pair of ſcales in her right hand, and tte neſt 
of a ſwallow feeding her young ones in her left. — The ſcales de: 
note Juſtice duly weighing „ ber ; the ſwallow, the father of 
a family dividing his eſtate equally among his children, imitating 
the ſwallow, that never takes from one to give to another. 

EQUALITY, is alſo repreſented, in painting, by a lady, light- 


Ing two torches at once. es | 
{RATO, takes her name from des, love or deſire ; ſhe ig 


one of the nine muſes, and is painted with a ſweet and comely 
countenance, her temples encompaſſed with myrtles and roſes, 


bearing a heart with an iron key; by her ſide, Cupid winged 


with a lighted torch, having his bow and quiver at his back. 


ERROR, is repreſented, in painting, by a man in a pilgrim's | 
habit, groping out his way blindfold.— The cloth blinding him 
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ſignifies 2 man's falling into Error, when his mind is darken. 
ed with worldly concerns; the ſtaff, his being apt to ſtumble 
if he take not the guide of the ſpirit and of right reaſon. 


- 


EST EEM, cannot be repreſented, in drawing, &c. but by 


attention, and by the motion of the parts of the face, which 


feem fixed upon the object cauſing this attention; for then the 
brows will appear advanced forward over the eyes, being 
depreſſed next the noſe, and the other ends a little riſing, the 


eye very open, and the eye-ball turned upwards. The veins and 


muſcles of the front, and about the eyes, will appear a little 
ſwelled, the noſtrils drawing downwards; the cheeks will be mo- 


. derately funk in about the jaws, the mouth a little open, the 


corners drawing back and hanging downwards. See plate III. 
ETCHING, is a method of engraving on copper, in which 
the lines or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool or graver, 
are eaten in with aqua-fortis. | | 185 
The invention of Etching, properly ſo called, was much about 
the ſame time as engraving on copper, by Albert Durer and 
Lucas. | 
Etching has ſeveral advantages over graving ; as, firſt, that it 


is done with more eafe and expedition; ſecondly, that it re- 


quires fewer inſtruments ; and, thirdly, that it repreſents divers 
kinds of ſubjects better and more agreeably to nature, as land- 
ſcapes, ruins, grounds, and ſmall, faint, looſe, remote objects, 


buildings, &c. | 
The method of Etching is as follows: The copper-plate be- 
ing prepared, well hammered, and poliſhed as for engraving, 


then ſcrape ſome chalk, and, with a clean linen rag, rub it well 
over the plate, to free it from greaſe ; heat it over the fire, and, 
when hot, cover it over with a peculiar ground or varniſh. 
When this ground or varniſh is laid on, it is blackened with 
the ſmoke of a candle; and on this varniſh or ground, thus 


| blackened, the back of the deſign or draught is laid, being firſt 


rubbed over with red chalk. | 


This deſign, being laid on, is to be calked or transferred upon 
the varniſhed ſide of the plate; this is done by tracing over all 


the lines or ſtrokes of the draught, with a needle or point, not 
very ſharp, which, preſſing the paper cloſe down to the ground, 
cauſes the wax to lay hold of the red chalk, and fo brings off 


vith it the marks of the ſeveral lines; ſo that, at length, it ſhews 


a copy of the whole deſign in all its correctneſs. 


The draught or deſign being thus calked, the etcher next pro- 
ceeds to draw the ſeveral lines and contours, with a pointed tool, 
through the grounds of the copper. E 

In doing this, he makes uſe of points of divers ſizes, and preſſes 
en them more ſtrongly or lightly, according as the ſeveral — 
i Erle. ch A Ga aa t 
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of the Sw, &c. require more or leſs ſtrength or boldneſs. 


ſtrokes, and the remoter fainter objects; and others again as big 
as bodkins, made oval-wiſe, for the deeper ſhadows, and the 
res in the front of the work. 
This being done, a rim or border of wax 1s aided round the 
circumference of the plate, which is to prevent the aqua-fortis 


from running off at the edges; and then it is poured on the plate 


ſo prepared. 

The ground or varniſh, with which the plate i is covered, being 
impenetrable by the corroſive quality of the aqua-fortis, defends 
the plate from it every-wherze, but in thoſe lines or hatches cut 


through it with the points; which lying open, the water paſſes 


through them into the copper, and eats into it the depth requi- 
red; which being done, it is poured off again. 

It is to be obſerved, there are two kinds of Etching grounds, 
the one ſoft and the other hard; | 

There are likewiſe two kinds of aqua- -fortis, the one white, 
which is only uſed with the ſoft ground, and is applied as has 
been befoge directed ; and the other green, made of acer 
common ſalt, ſal armoniac, and verdigreaſe. 

This is uſed indifferently with either kind of ground, 

The application of the green 1s . different from the 
white. 


This pen on the late, without any border, which alſo 
is placed a little inclined to the end, that the water may run 


off, which is received in a veſſel placed underneath, 

Fhis pouring on of the aqua-fortis is ſeveral times repeated, 
till it has eaten deep enough. 

Nor muſt the aqua- fortis, of which kind ſoever it is, conti- 


nue equally long, or be poured on equally often on all the parts 


of the deſign ; the remote parts muſt be eaten more lightly than 
thoſe nearer to the view. 
For effecting this, they make uſe of a compoſition of oi] and 


greaſe, with which they cover. the Pw that are to be bitten 


no farther. 

Or elſe they lay this compoſition on, as a ain at frſt, 
and take it off again, when they find it proper. 

In a word, they are every now and then covering or unco- 
vering one or another part of the deſign, as occaſion requires. 

The management of the aqua: fortis is the principal thing in 
the whole art of Etching, and that on which the effect of the 
whole very much depends. 


The workman mult be very obſervant as to the ground, that 


it do not fail or give way in any part to the aqua- -fortis ; and if it 
Goes, i in any place, to ſtop up that place with common varniſh. 


This 


Some of theſe points are as fine as needles, for the tender Hair 
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302 ETC 
This muſt alſo be obſerved, that a freſh dip of aqua-ſortis 
muſt never be given, without firſt waſhing out the plate in fair 
water, and drying it at the fire. el 559 
When the aqua-fortis has performed its part, the ground muſt 
be taken off, and the plate waſhed and dried ; after which, the 
artiſt muſt examine it, with his graver in his hand, to touch it 
up and heighten it, where the aqua-fortis, &c. has miſſed, 
ETCHING; the materials uſed therein. Etching is an artifi- 
cla] engraving on copper or braſs plates with aqua-fortis, 
The inftruments uſed in Etching are thirteen : IE 
1. Hard varniſh. 2. Soft varniſh. 3. Prepared oil. 4. Aqua- 
fortis. 5. Needles. 6. Oil-ſtone. 7. Bruſh pencils. 8. A bur- 
niſher. 9. A ſcraper. 10. Compaſſes. 11. A ruler, 12. A ſtift. 
13. The frame and trough. 
Etching needles. Chuſe needles of ſeveral ſizes, ſuch as will 
break without bending, and of a fine grain; then take good 
round ſticks of firm wood, that is not apt to ſplit, in length 
about ſix inches, and about the thickneſs of a large gooſe quill, 
at the end of which fix your needles, ſo that they may ſtand out 
of the ſticks about a quarter of an inch, or ſomething better, 
Of theſe needles you ought to have twenty at leaſt ; which you 
may alſo fix in ſuch ſticks as to have a pencil at the other end. 
| How to whet the paints of the needles with the oil. ſtone. If you 
would whet them round, the points muſt be whet ſhort upon 
the oil-ſtone, not as ſewing needles are, turning them round 


as you whet them, as turners do: If you would have them | 
floping, firſt make them blunt upon the oil-ſtone, then, hold- | 
ing them firm and ſteady, whet them ſloping, on one {ide only, | 


till they come to a ſhort and roundiſh oval. 55 

The bruſh pencil is to cleanſe the work, wipe off duſt, and 
to ſtrike the colours even over the ground or varniſh, when laid 
upon the plate. | 


The burniſher is a well hardened piece of ſteel, ſomewhat 


roundiſh at the end: Its uſes have been mentioned before. 


The ſcraper is one of the inſtruments fitted for clearing the | 


plate of all deep ſcratches or ſtrokes, which the burniſher will 


not take away; they are firſt to be ſcraped out with the ſcraper, | 


carrying an even hand, that you may not make more work ; and 
_ afterwards what has been ſcraped is to be burniſhed. 


The compaſſes are chiefly uſed in meaſuring diſtances, or | 
ſtriking circles, or ſome part or portion of them, where you | 


would have your work to be exact. 


The ruler is uſed chiefly in drawing all the ſtraight hatches or | 
lines of the deſign upon the plate, or to mark out diſtances upon 


ſtraight lines. 


The ſtift is uſed for drawing through all the outmoſt lines or 
cCircumferences 


ces 
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greumferences of the print, pattern, or drawing which is etched 
wr, 5 
Jo make the frame. The frame is an intire board, about the 
top and ſides of which is faſtened a ledge, about two inches 
broad, to keep the aqua; fortis from running off from the ſides, 
when it is poured on; the lower end of this board is to be pla- 
ced in the trough, leaning ſloping againſt a wall or ſome other 
thing, in which are to be placed {ix ſeveral pegs of wood to reſt 
the plate upon. „ . 

The trough is made of a fine firm piece of elm or oak, ſet 
upon four legs, the hollow of which is in width four inches, and 
of ſuch length as may be fit for uſe, © 

The hollow muſt be ſomething deeper in the middle, that the 
water, running thither, may fall through a hole, made there for 
that purpoſe, into an earthen pan well leaded. ; 

The inſide of this board and trough muſt be covered with a 
thick oil-colour, to hinder the aqua-fortis from eating or rotting 
the board. 5 

The poliſhing of the plate. Beſides what has been ſaid-of po- 
lining the copper-plate for engraving (ſee ENGRAVING) 
take the directions following. 

1. The plate being well planiſhed or forged, chuſe the ſmooth- 
eſt ſide for poliſhing ; then fix it upon a board a little declining, 
and rub it firmly and evenly all over with a piece of grindſtone, 
often throwing water upon it, ſo long till there remain no dints or 
flaws or marks of the hammer. 

2. Waſh it clean, and, with a piece of good pumice- ſtone, 
rub it croſs-ways to the former, till the marks of the grindſtone 
are rubbed out. | Wy DT 

3. Then waſh it clean again, and rub it with a fine hone 
and water, croſs-ways to the former, till the marks of the pumice- 
ſtone are rubbed out. 1 80 | ” 

4. Waſh it again, and, with a piece of charcoal without knots, 
being heated red-hot, and quenched in urine, the outſide having 
been pared off, rub the plate with water, till all the ſmall ſtrokes 
of the hone diſappear. 

5. If there ſhall yet remain any ſmall ſtrokes or ſcratches, rub 
them out with the end of the burniſhing iron; but, if they hap- 
pen to be pretty deep, then you muſt make uſe of your ſcraper 
to ſcrape them out, and afterwards burniſh them, and laſtly 
charcoal them, as before directed, till the plate is glazed ; and 
then it is finiſhed, 

To make the hard varmſh for ETCHING. Take Burgundy or 
Greek pitch ten ounces, of colophony or roſin the ſame quantity, 
of nut oil eight ounces; melt the pitch or roſin in an earthen 
pot over a gentle fire; then put in the oil, and let them bn 

" or 
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for the ſpace of half an hour; then ſet it on a more low fire, and 
let it cool a little, till it appear like a glewy ſyrup,; then cool it a 
little more, and ſtrain it, and, when it is almoſt cold, put it into 
a glazed pot for uſe: This will keep good for ſeven years and 
more. | 2 
To make the ſoft varniſh for ET HING. Take of virgin- wax 
fix ounces, maſtic in drops four ounces, aſphaltum two ounces ; 
grind the maſtic and aſphaltum ſeparately very fine, and ſift them 
through a fine hair ſieve; then melt the wax in an earthen pot, 
and ſtrew in the maſtic and aſphaltum, keeping ſtirring upon the 
fire, till they be well diſſolved and mixed, which will be in about 
half an hour; then let it coola little; and pour it into a baſon of 
water, but do not let the dregs go in; and, having wetted your 
hands, take it out of the water, and make it up into fs before 
„„ c 1 
Or chus: Take of virgin- wax eight ounces, aſphaltum four 
ounces, amber and maſtic of each two ounces ; reduce the three 
laſt into a fine powder; mix them over a gentle fire, ſo that it may 
not be burnt ; then take it off the fire, pour it into a veſſel of fair 
water, and make it up into rolls or balls, and keep it from the duſt; 
when you have occaſion to uſe it, take a quantity of it, and tie it 
up in a piece of taffety or ſilk, and uſe it according as you will be 
directed hereafter. | 80 on V 
Or thus: If it be for a red ground, take red lead, grind it 
Wir wel, and temper it with nt 
Or thus: For another red ground, take red lead or vermilion, 
and, having ground it very well, erind it again with linſeed oil, 
and lay it on very thin. 


Or thus: Take virgin-wax two ounces, aſphaltum, amber, 
and maſtic, of each one ounce, but, if the weather be cold, but 
half an ounce of maſtic ; roſin and ſhoemakers pitch of each haif 
an ounce, common varniſh a quarter of an ounce ; melt the wax 
in an earthen veſſel; then put in the other ingredients by degrees; 
mix them well, and make it up into rolls or balls, and keep it 
from duſt for uſe, 1 8 


Or thus: For a white ground, take roſin four ounces, wax 


two ounces; melt them together, adding Venetian ceruſs, finely 

ground, four drachms. „ e 
Or thus: For a black ground, take aſphaltum two ounces, 

bees- wax one ounce; melt them together, and, while they are 

warm, lay it thinly on with a lawn rag. 

To make the prepared oil. Heat oil olive in an earthen veſſel, 

and put inta it a ſufficient quantity of ſheeps ſuet tried, ſo much 


that, it being dropped upon a cold thing, the matter will be a lit- 


tle hardened and firm ; let them boil together for the ſpace of an 


hour, 


wiping your hand over all, you make it more 


G 
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pour, till they become of a reddiſſi colour, leſt they ſhould ſeparate, 
when they come to be uſe. 5 
This mixture is to render the fat more liquid, and prevent it 
from cooling too ſaſt; for the fat alone would be no ſooner on 
the pencil, but it would grow cold. Vou muſt likewiſe remem- 


per not to fail in putting more oil in winter than in ſummer. 


To make aqua-fortis. Take of diftilled white-wine vinegar 


one quart,'fal armoniac and bay ſalt of each four ounces, of ver- 


dipreaſe almoſt three ounces ; put all theſe together into a pretty 
large earthen veſſel well glazed:; cover the pot cloſe ; ſet it over a 
quick fire, taking care that. they do not boil over; give it as ſpee- 


diy as you can two or three great waulms, and no more; when 


T3» 


it is teady to boil; uncover the pot, and ſtir it now and then with 
a bit of ſtick ; but take care that it does not boil over; when it 
has boiled, take it off, and ſet it by to cool, keeping it ſtill cloſe 
covered; and, when it is cold, put it into a glaſs bottle, with a 
glaſs ftopple. | es 


Ik it proves too ſtrong, in Etching, you may weaken it with 


a glaſs or two of the ſame vinegar you made it of. 


- The method of uſing the hard varmſh. 1. Heat the plate, being 


poliſhed, over a chafing-diſh of coals, and with a little flick 
take ſome of the firſt varniſh, and put a drop of it on the top of 
your finger, and with it touch the lite lightly, at equal diſtances, 
laying on the .varniſh'equally, and heating the plate again as it 
grows cold, preſerving it carefully from getting any duſt or filth; 
then, with the ball of your thumb, dab it upon the plate, till, 
K eh and equal. 

And, in this, great care muſt be taken that the varniſh be not 
too thick upon the plate, nor your hand ſweaty. ques 
2. When you have done this, take a great lighted candle, that 
burns clear, with a ſhort ſnuff, placing the corner of the plate 
apainſt a wall, and, holding the varniſhed ſide of the plate down- 
wards over the candle, as cloſe as you can, not to touch the var- 
niſh, guide the flame all over the plate, till it is all perfectly 
blacked ; let it not get any duſt nor filth till it is dry. 


3. Hang the varniſhed plate to dry, over a charcoal fire, with 


the varniſned ſide upwards, which will ſmoak ; when the ſmoak 
abates, take away the plate, and with a pointed ſtick ſcratch 
the near ſide of it; and, if the varnifh comes eaſily off, hang it 
over the fire again, for a little while, till the varniſh will not 


cool. 
If the varniſh ſhould be too hard, caſt cold water on the back- 
fide of the plate, to cool it, that the heat may not make it too 
oT 

In the next place, place it on a low deſk, or ſome ſuch- like 
Vor . | X | thing, 


come off too eaſily; then take it from the fire, and ſet it by to 
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thing, and cover that part which you do not work on with 2 
ſheet of fine white paper, and a ſheet of brown paper over that, 
on which you may reſt your hand; to keep it from the varniſh. 

If you make uſe of a ruler, lay ſome part of it upon the pa- 
per, that it may not rub off the varniſh; and take an eſpecial 
care, that no duſt or filth get in between the paper and the var- 
niſh, for that will hurt it. "8 | 

The method of ETCHING. 1. In making lines or hatches, ſome 

bigger and ſome leſſer, ſtraight or crooked, you mult uſe ſeveral 
| ſorts of needles, bigger or lefler, as the work requires. 255 
2. The large lines are made by leaning hard on the needle, 
the point being ſhort and thick, but a round point will not cut 
the varniſh clear; or by making divers lines, or hatches one very 
cloſe to another, and then by paſſing over them again with a 
thicker needle; or by making them with an indifferent large 
needle, and letting the aqua- fortis lie the longer thereon. f 
Ihe beſt needles for this work are thoſe that are whetted ſlop- 
ing with an oval, becauſe their ſides will cut that which the 
round ones will not. 


3. If your lines or hatches ought to be of an equal thickneſs- 


from end to end, lean on the needle with .an equal force ; lean- 
ing lightly where you would have the lines or ſtrokes fine or 
ſmall, and heavier where you' would have the lines appear deep 
or large, whereby the needle may have ſome impreſſion on the 
copper. 3 

4. If the lines or hatches are too ſmall, paſs over them again 
with a ſhort round point, of ſuch a bigneſs as you would have 
= line of, leaning ſtrongly where you would have the line 
deep. "os 3 | 

5. The manner of holding the needle with oval points, which 
are moft proper to make large and deep ſtrokes, much reſem- 
bles that of a pen, only the flat ſide whetted is uſually held to- 


wards the thumb; but they may be uſed with the face of the 


oval turned towards the ſide of the little finger. 


6. If you would end with a fine ſtroke, you ought to do that 


with a very fine needle. 


7. In uſing the oval points hold them as upright and Rraight: 


in your hand as you can, ſtriking your ſtrokes firmly and freely, 


7 * 


for that will add much to their beauty and clearneſs. 


8. In landſcapes in places fartheſt off from the ſight, as alſo 


neareſt the light, ufe a very ſlender point, leaning ſo lightly with 
your hand, as to make a ſmall faint ſtroke, 
9. Be careful while you are working to brufh off all the duſt, 
which you work off with the needles. CEN 
10. But this you muſt take notice of, that you ought to be 
able to copy any drawing or print exactly, and to draw after 
g 8 200 
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od heads of plaifter or figures, according to your owi fancy, 
and {kilful in ſhadowing every thing exactly according to art; 
And therefore, when you imitate plaiſter, be ſure to take the true 
outlines or circumſerences, and taking notice how the ſhadow 
falls, to do it very faint and ſoft as the deſign requires. 
11. Therefore it is convenient that you be able to hatch with 


the pen exactly after good prints or copies, and, when you can 


perfectly do that, and draw after plaiſter, then to imitate the life ; 
but, before you draw after the life, you muſt be very exact and 


true in your outlines or circumferences. 


12. Now, to take the outmoſt lines in any drawing or print 
upon the ground of the plate, you muſt ſcrape a little white lead 
vpon the backſide; then take a feather, and rub it over every- 
where Alike, and ſhake off that which remains looſe. 


Having done this, lay the print on the plate, on that ſide the 


lead is, and faſten the four corners of it to the plate with a little 
ſoft wax; then take the ſtift, and draw upon the print all the 


outmoſt lines or circumferences exactly; when you have done 
this, take off the print from the plate, and all the ſame outlines 


and circumferences, which you drew upon the print with the 
ſift, will be exactly found upon the ground. | 

13. Then you muſt obſerve very exactly, how your original 
or pattern is ſhadowed, and how cloſe the hatches are joined; 
how they are laid, and which way the light falls or comes in; 
and be ſure that you make the light fall one way; if the light 
falls ſide ways in the print, you muſt hatch the other ſide darkeſt, 


which is fartheſt from the light, and fo place the lights altoge- 


ther on one ſide, and not confuſedly, part on one ſide, and par 
on another. | | 


14. Take notice how cloſe all the hatches join, how they in- 
cline, and which way they twiſt and wind, which follow as ex- 


actly as you poſſibly can; but, before you begin to hatch or ſhna- 
dow, you muſt not fail to draw all the outlines with a needle up- 


on the ground as artificially as you can, which ſhadow with your 
needles, of ſeveral ſorts, according to the original. 
15. When you are to make a broad ſtroke, then break off the 
point of your needle, and whet it upon the oil-ſtone four ſquare, 
till it come to a point ; if fine ſtrokes are to be hatched, then fine- 
pointed needles muſt be uſed ; if middle-fized ſtrokes, then you 
muſt break off the point of a middle · ſized needle, and whet it as 
directed before, and the ſame is to be done in all the ſizes; but 
ſome artiſts, in making a bold or broad ftroke, firſt of all hatch 
it fine, and afterwards make it broader by degrees. 

The method of ETCHING landſcapes. 1. Hatch that which is 


neareſt to the eye darkeſt, and make it loſe or decline its ſna- 


dows by degrees, making that fainteſt which is fartheſt off. 


K 2 2. The 
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| 2, The ſame method is to be obſerved in Etching a ſky, for 


thirwhich is neareſt to the eye muſt be ſhadowed darkeſt; but 


in general as faint and foft as may be, loſing itſelf gradually, as 


before directed; and, by how much the nearer the ſky comes to 


the ground, by ſo much more loofe and faint muſt it be; and, 


when they both meet as it were together, the ſky muſt be quite 


3. When the Work has been hatched as exactly as you poſſi- 


bly can with the needles in imitation of the drawing or print, 
compare them well together, and, if you find any thing omitted, 


ſupply it; if amiſs, amend it. 
4. In Etching a piece of perſpective, after either a drawing or 
a print, be ſure you ſhadowꝭ that which is neareſt to the eye the 


perfecteſt and ſtrongeſt; ' and that which is farther from it muft 
decline in length, breadth, and height, according to art and pro- 


portion, letting the ſhadows loſe and grow fainter and fainter 


gradually, till they are in a manner loſt, | 
/ ErcHiNG or engraving letters. 1. Screw the copper-plate, 


after it has been made fit for Etching, to a hand vice, which hold 
over a charcoal fre till it be warm; then rub a piece of virgin- 


wax all over the plate, covering it all over very evenly. 


2. Then with a ſtiff duck's wing feather, not ruffled, ſtorke 
it over the wax, laying it even and ſmooth in all parts alike, and 
let it cool. | ne $4 5 SL os ET, | | 

3. Then, the letters or writing being written on paper with 
ungummed ink made with vermilion, lay the written fide down- 


_ wards upon the waxed plate, and faſten the four corners with a 


little foit wax, placing the writing fo exactly, that the lines may 
run ſtraight, _ 

4. Then rub the backſide of the paper all over with a dog's 
tooth, taking care not to miſs any part; then pull the paper off 
the plate, and you will find all the letters written on the paper 
left exactly upon the wax. Z 5 

5. Then draw all the letters through the wax on the plate 
with a ſtift, and afterwards cleanſe the work from the looſe wax, 
that you have raiſed by ſo drawing it with a linen rag or pencil 
brufh, and thus will all the letters be drawn on the copper- plate. 
6. Then pour upon the plate good aqua-fortis, and it will be 
etched ; but, if you take off all the wax and engrave it, the let- 
ters will be much more exact and fine, eſpecially if your gravers 
be well ground and ſharp towards the points, and then whetted 
ſmooth upon a good oil-ſtone, and the graving be well perform- 
ed; for Etching will not perform writing ſo neatly as engraving. 
"The method of ufing aqua-fortis, 1. If there are any ſtrokes 
into which you would have the aqua-fortis to eat, or any places 


' where the varniſh has been rubbed off, melt a little of the — 
3 ene bene. 6 
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ed oil, before mentioned, and cover ole places pretty thick 
with a pencil. 

2. Then dip a bruſh pencil or rag into the prepared bil and 
rub the backſide of the plate all over, that the aqua-fortis may 
not hurt it, if any ſhould happen to fall on it. 

Warm the plate gently, or dry it by a ere, to ary up all the 
humidity, which it may poſſibly have contracted by reaſon of the 
- air, before you put your aqua-fortis upon it; and to prevent the 
varniſh from breaking up upon the firſt pouring on the aqua- 
fortis. 

4. place the plate in the trough, as before directed, and, hav- 
ing the aqua · fortis i in a pot, pour it upon the plate, beginning at 
the top, ſo moving your hand that it may run all over the plate; 
do this eight or ten times; then turn the plate corner-wiſe, and 
pour the aqua - fortis on it that way ten or twelve times; after this, 
turn it again cbrner-wiſe the other way, pouring on the aqua- 
fortis eight or ten times, as before, doing thus ſeveral times for 
the ſpace of eight or ten minutes or _—_— according as the 
aqua-fortis is in ſtrength. 

For there muſt be leſs time allowed to hard and brittle cop- 
per, for pouring on the aqua- -fortis z but more to the ſoft. 


fortis as occaſion ſhall require, and as the work ſhall be, caſt- 


would have it very deep, and fewer where leſs deep; and leſs 
yet where light, and leſſer yet where lighter ; and thoſe places 
that are ſo light as it can ſcarcely be ſeen once or twice. Waſh 
it with water, and cover it where you would have it lighter. 2 
6. Having thus covered the plates as occaſion requires for the 
ſecond time, place the plate on the frame as aforeſaid, and pour 
Jour aqua: fortis on it for full half an hour. 
Then waſh it with water, and dry it, covering the places 
— which require lightneſs, or faintneſs, that they may be propor- 
MF tionable to the defign then pour on the'aqua-fortis for the laſt 
time, more or leſs, according to the nature of your work, and 
the deepneſs that it requires. 
8. You may rub off the varniſh or ground, as occaſion in 
your work requires, with a charcoal, to fee whether the aqua- 


: ſpace of time that you are afterwards to employ in pouring on 
che aqua-fortis, i in the works you will have to do; which, if the 
ſhadows require much depth, or ought to be very black; the 
5 aqua-fortis ought to be poured on, at the leaſt time, for an hour 
or better; yet you muſt remember, that no certain ſpace of time 
5 an be fixed, or limited for this. 

TR method of finiſhing the work. I. All che former eee 
A 3 being 
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5. Great nicety and care muſt be uſed in pouring on the aqua- 


ing it on at ſeveral times and on ſeveral places; often where you | 


fortis has eaten deep enough, by which you may judge of the 
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being performed, waſh the plate with fair water, and et it wet 
upon the fire, till the mixture be well melted; and then wipe it 
very clean on both ſides with a linen cloth, till it is thoroughly 
_ «cleanſed of all the mixture. 
2. Take charcoal of willow, take off the rind, put fair water 
on the plate, and rub it with the charcoal, as if you were to po- 
liſh it, and it will take off the varniſh. | | 
But you mult take care that the coal be free from all knots 
and roughneſs, and that no ſand or filth fall upon the plate. 
3. Add two third parts of fair water to one third part of com- 

mon ⁊qua- fortis, and, dipping ſome linen rag in it, rub the plate 
all over, and this will take away the diſcoloration of it, and re- 
cover its former beauty. OR 


4. Then wipe the plate with dry linen ra 5, ſo as to take off 


the aforeſaid water, and, holding it a little before the fire, put on 
a little olive oil, and with the furr of an old beaver rolled up rub 
the plate all over, and then, in the laſt place, wipe the plate well 
with a dry cloth, 

5. Then if any places need touching with the graver, as it 
frequently happens, eſpecially where it is to be very deep or black, 
carefully perfect them ; and then the plate is fit to be carried to 
the rolling preſs. ++ 5 5 

The manner of uſing the ſoft varniſh. 1. Having made the 


plate ready, by clearing it with charcoal and fair Water, waſn 


it well and dry it, and then rub it well over with a fine white 
chalk ſcraped, and a fine rag, not touching it with your fingers. 

2. Lay the plate over a chafing · diſn of ſmall- coal, yet fo that 
the fire may have air; then, having tied up ſome of the ſoft vat- 
niſh in a fine rag, rub it up and down the copper- plate, ſo that 
it melt in a ſmear or cover, neither too thin nor too thick; 


then make it as ſmooth as poſſibly you can all one way, with 3 
tiff duck's feather, and then croſſwiſe, till it lies ſmooth and 


Even. | 


But care muſt be taken that the plate be not too hot, for, if it 
lies till the ground ſmoaks, the moiſture will be dried up, and 


that will cauſe the ground to break or fly up and ſpoil the work. | 


3. Then having ready ſome ceruſs or white lead ground with 


gum water, ſo that it is of a convenient thickneſs for ſpreading | 


on the copper; ſtrike the plate with it, croſs over twice or thrice 


till it is ſmooth, with a large pencil or ſmall bruſh, and then 


_ gently ſmooth the white with a large bruſh, made of ſquirrels 
tails, and afterwards ſet it by till it is dry. „5 


4. Or, if you pleaſe, you may black the varniſh with a can- 
dle, as before directed, and then, if it be cold, warm it over the 
fire, till the varniſh begins to melt, that the ſmoke may melt in- 


to the ground, ſo that it will not rub off with your hand. 


1 ; : | 
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Ne method of ETCHING upon foft varniſh, 1. This way of 
Etching is the ſame as that of the hard varniſh, but, you muſt 
fake great care not to hurt the varniſh. This may be done by 
placing two little boards on the ſides of the plate, and laying an- 
other thin one croſs over them, but fo as not to touch the plate. 
This will ſerve to reſt your hand while you are working. 

2. Then lay the plate on a deſk, if you pleaſe, for by that 
means the ſuperfluous matter may fall away of itſelf. 

3. But, if the deſign you have to anal on the plate is any 
copy or print, ſcrape ſome red chalk all over the backſide of it, 
and upon that ſcrape ſome ſoft charcoal, till it mingle with the 
chalk, and rub it all over till it be fine, and even with a large ſtiff 

neil; and then lay it upon the plate, and draw over the out- 
ſtrokes with a blunt needle. 

And, as you work, you need not ſcratch hard into the copper; 
but only ſo that you may ſee the needle go through the varniſh 
to the copper. 1655 

4. Be ſure, whenever you leave your work, to take care to 
wrap the plate up in a paper, to keep it from hurt, and ſrom be- 
ing injured by the air, which will dry the varniſh; and in winter 

0 time wrap it up in a piece of woollen, as well as paper ; for, if 

the froſt get to it, it will cauſe the varniſh to riſe from the cop- 

e per in the eating in. | 
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h There will alſo one inconvenience attend the letting the var- 
e niſh lie too long upon the plate before the work is finiſhed ; for 
* the ſpace of three or four months will conſume the moiſture, and 
it ſo ſpoil all, | 
» 5. It will be beſt to mark the deſign upon ſoft varniſh, with 
it black lead or chalk, if the ground is white; but with red chalk, 
; if the ground be black. 
3 6. The deſign being traced on the varniſh, caſt a little fair | 
d warm water upon the varniſhed plate, and then rub upon the 
white lead, to moiſten it all over with a ſoft clean ſpunge ; and, j 
it afterwards waſh the plate to take away the whiting, and dry it. 
1d 7. In the laſt place, waſh it all over with aqua-fortis mixed | 
k. with fair water, and this will take away the whiting, which then | 
th W waſh with common water and dry it; and thus will the plate be | 
ns prepared for aqua-tortis, | 
ce The manner of uſing the aqua- fortis and finiſhing the work. | 
en WM 7. Put ſoft wax, red or green, round the brims of the plate, 
els being firſt drawn into a long roll or ſtring, and raiſe it above the [| 
JW varniſh the length of half a barley-corn's length; ſo that, plac- | 
n- MW ing the plate level, the water, being poured upon the plate, may = 
nc de retained. 55 Lil 
n- But, that you may be ſure that the aqua- ſortis ſhall not run N 
W Gut, heat a knife in the fire, and fear the wax round about un- | 
C3 ih X 4 - der 
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der the plate very cloſe ; and be ſure you faſten the wax as near 
to the edges of the plate as you can conveniently. . | 
2. Mix fix ounces of ſingle or common varniſh with two 
ounces of common water, and pour it gently upon the plate, ſo 
ſo that it may cover it fully, and all over; and ſo will the fuller 
hatchings be all of bubbles, while the fainter will appear white, 
not making any ſudden operations to the view. 8 
You mult take notice of this, that, in order to weaken the 
aqua-fortis, you may mix it with vinegar, or a little of that aqua- 
fortis, which has been uſed before; or, if the liquor be too ſtrong, 
it will make the work very hard, and ſometimes make the ground 
to break up; the deeper the aqua-tfortis lies, the harder it will 
cat. ; 88 3 | 
3. When you have perceived the water has operated a little 
while, pour it off into a glazed earthen veſſel, to be kept to be 
uſed with ſome other, and throw fair water on the plate, to waſh 
away the aqua-fortis, and afterwards dry the plate. | 
4. Where you would have the cut to be faint; tender, or ſweet, 
cover thoſe places with prepared oil, and then cover the plate 
again with aqua-fortis. as before, leaving it on for eight or ten 
minutes, or longer; then pour off the aqua-fortis as before, and 


walh and dry the plate, covering with the prepared oil ſuch - 


other places, which you would not have ſo deep as the reſt. 
5. In the laſt place, put on the aqua-fortis again, and let it 
he on for the ſp 
it off, and waſh the plate with fair water as before. 
6. As you would have your lines or ſtrokes to be deeper and 
deeper, ſo cover the ſweeter or fainter parts by degrees with the 
1 oil, that the aqua · fortis may lie the longer on the deepeſt 
rokes. {ad 
7. Then take off the, border of wax, and heat the plate fo 
that the oil and varniſh may be thoroughly melted ; then wipe 
them clean off with a linen cloth, and afterwards rub the plate 
over with oil of olives, and a roller made up of a piece of old 
beaver hat; and, if there be need, touch it up with the graver. 
8. But if, at laſt, you ſhall. have forgotten any thing, then 
rub the plate well with crumbs of bread, that no-filth or oil may 
remain upon it. Ie 
9. Then heat the plate over a charcoal fire 
ſoft varniſh upon it with a feather, as before, ſo that the hatch- 


ings may be filled with varniſh ; black it, and then touch it over 
again, or add what you intend, a 


10. Make your hatchings with ſuch needles as the work re- 
quires, taking care to cover the firſt graving on the plate with 
prepared oil, before you lay on the aqua - fortis, left the varniſh 
ſhould NPE Daves: ate all over; then let the aqua-fortis eat 


ace of half an hour, more or leſs ; and then pour 


a and ſpread the 


into 
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into the work, and, when it has ſo done, cleanſe the plate as 
e. 1 1 2 | 
mY 1. When you have cleanſed the plate, if you perceive that 
the aqua-fortis has not eaten deep enough in ſome places, you 
muſt mend thoſe effects with the graver. | 
12. That you may know whether the aqua-fortis has eaten 
deep enough, after it has lain a quarter of an hour, pour it off 
| from the plate into a glaſs, and waſh it with a little fair water, 
and ſcrape off a little bit of the ground with a knife, where it 
is hatched, and may be leaſt prejudicial to the work; and, if you 
find it has not. eaten deep enough, cover the bare place of the 
plate with prepared oil, and put on aqua-fortis again, letting it 
lie till you think it deep enough. TY 
13. Or you may mix it with ſome new aqua-fortis, if you 
think u hat you have already uſed be too weak; and you will at 
length arrive at a certainty By many trials and practice. 1 
14. Or you may make a trial upon a waſte piece of copper, 
rudely hatched, pouring the aqua-fortis both upon the plate, and 
that at one and the ſame time; and, after a ſufficient ſeaſon, take 
off a little piece of the ground with a knife, from the waſte 
piece of copper, where it is hatched; and, if it be not deep enough, 
cover it again with the prepared oil, and make a new trial, and 
after this manner proceed till you find the aqua-fortis has eaten 
deep enough. ee roles 1 
15. Waſh the plate with a little fair water before you warm 
it, for otherwiſe the aqua- fortis will ſtain the place. 
16. If the ground has been broken up in any place, pour the 
aqua-fortis off the plate, waſh it with fair water, and cover it 
with prepared oil, and then pour on the aqua-fortis again, and 
it will preſerve the plate from injury. Z 
17. That you may make the aqua-fortis work harder or 
ſofter, you-muſt cover thoſe places of the plate which you would 
have to'be faint, after the aqua-fortis has been once poured off 
the plate, with the prepared oil ; which oil muſt be uſed by de- 
grees, as you would have the work fainter, . | 
| This will be found neceſſary in Etching landſcapes, becauſe 
7 they muſt gradually loſe and ſtand at a diſtance. 
ETERNITY, is repreſented, in painting, in the form of a 


ö fair lady, having three heads, ſignifying the time paſt, preſent, 
- and to come; ſhe holds in her left hand a circle, pointing with 
, the fore-finger of her right hand up to heaven. The circle 


ſhews, that Eternity has neither beginning nor end. 

ETHICS,: is repreſented, in painting, by a lady of a ſober, 
grave aſpect, holding the inſtrument archipendulum in one hand, 
with the other a lion bridled. The lion demonitrates, that mo- 
ral philoſophy ſubdues and curbs the paſſions, teaches to obſerve 
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a medium between virtue and vice; the inſtrument ſhews the 
juſt equilibrium, not to tranſgreſs to either of the extremes. 
E. V. ſtands for Eneas Vigi of Parma, who engraved the 
works of Roſſi, Titian, Buonaroti, Julio Clovio, and of Baccio 
Bandinelli. VEINS. 
E. V. H. ſtands for Eſacah Van Hulſen. e 
EVENING, is repreſented, in painting, by a babe, winged, 
of a duſkiſh carnation colour, in a poſture of flying towards the 
weft ; a bright ſtar on his head; in his right hand an arrow; 
In his left a bat. — His flying ſhews it to be the Evening twi- 
light; the ſtar is Heſperus; the arrow ſignifies the vapours at- 
tracted by the ſun, which, having nothing to ſuſtain them, fall 
down, and are more or leſs noxious, according to the places 
high or low. 8 
UROPE, is repreſented, in painting, by a lady in a very rich 
Habit of ſeveral colours, ſitting between two croſs cornucopia's, 
the one ful! of all forts of grain, and the other of black and 
white grapes; holding a temple in her right hand, and with the 
fore-finger of the left hand points at ſcepters and crowns ; a horſe 
amongſt trophies of arms; a book alſo with an owl on it; many 
muſical inſtruments by her, and a pallet for a limner with pen- 
cils. All which ſhews it to be the principal part of the world, 
for religion, arts, and arms. PF 7 
_ EURUS, the Eaſt-wind, is repreſented, in painting, by a 
_ with puffed and blown cheeks, as all the other winds muſt 
de, having wings on his ſhoulders, his body like a tawny-moor ; WW 
upon his head a red ſun. s > og ͤò Moone ” | 
EURY THMY, in painting and ſculpture, a certain majeſty, 
elegance, and eaſineſs appearing in the compoſition of divers 
members, or parts of a body or painting, and reſulting from the 
fine proportions thereof. | BY 231 
EUTERPE, fo called for giving delight, and is repreſented 
crowned with a garland of flowers, holding in each hand ſundry 
wind inſtruments. ets N 
EXERCISE, is repreſented, in painting, by a man in his ju- | 
venile years, cloathed in a ſhort garment of divers colours; his Y 
arms naked, a clock on his head, a golden circle in one hand, | 
in the other a ſcroll, inſcribed encyclopedia. He has winged 
feet; at his right ſide are ſeveral forts of arms; at his left, divers 
inſtruments of agriculture. —His youth denotes his being able to 
ſuſtain the fatigues of Exerciſe ; his naked arms, his being in a 
readineſs ; encyclopzdia ſignifies the circle of all ſciences, which 
are attained by Exerciſe, as well as ſkill in arms ; the clock de- 
notes Exerciſe by divers motions of the wheels that diſtinguiſh 
the time and hour, | F154 | | 
EXPRESSION, in painting, is a term uſed to ſignify the 2 
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tural and lively repreſentation of the ſubject of the ſeveral objects 
intended to be ſhewn. 
The Exprefiion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the human 
body, and all its parts, in the, action ſuitable to it; in exhibiting 
in he face the ſeveral paſſions proper to the figures, and obſerr= 
ing the motions they expreſs on the external parts. See AT- 
TITUDE. 8 
The term Expreſſion is frequently confounded with that of 
aſſion; but there is a difference betwixt them, which is this: 
Fxpreffion is a general term, implying a repreſentation of an 


object agreeably to its nature and character, and the uſe or of- 


fice it is to have in the work; and paſſion, in painting, is a mo- 
tion of the body, accompanied with certain diſpoſitions or airs 
of the face, which mark an agitation in the ſoul ; ſo that every 
paſſion is an Expreſſion ; but every Expreſſion is not a paſſion. 
Whatever the general character of the ſtory is, the picture 
muſt diſcover it throughout, whether it be joyous, melancholy, 
grave, terrible, &c. The nativity, reſurreCtion, and aſcenſion, 
ought to have the general colouring; the ornaments, back 


ground, and every thing in them riant and joyous; and in a 


crucifixion, interment, or a pietà, the Bleſſed Virgin with a dead 
Chriſt, the contrary. Een 

But a diſtinction muſt be made between grave and melan- 
choly, as in a holy family, of Raphael's deſign at leaſt, where 
the colouring is brown and folemn, but yet altogether the pic- 
ture has not a diſmal air, but quite the contrary ; beſides ano- 
ther holy family of Rubens, painted as his manner was, as if 
the figures were in a ſunny room ; if Raphael's colouring had 
been the ſame with Rubens's on this occaſion, doubtlefs it would 
have been the worſe for it. There are certain ſentiments of awe 
and devotion, which ought to be raiſed by the fight of pictures 
of that ſubject, which that ſolemn colouring contributes very 
much to. „„ 

There is a fine inſtance of a colouring, proper for melancholy 
ſubjects, in a pietà of Van Dyke: That alone would make one 
not only grave, but ſad at firſt ſight ; and another inſtance of a 
coloured drawing of the fall of Phaeton, after Giulio Romano, 
which ſhews how much this contributes to the Expreſſion. It 
is different from all other colourings, and admirably adapted to 
the ſubject; there is a reddiſh purple tinct ſpread throughout, as 
if the world was all inveloped in ſmouldering fire. 
There are certain little circumſtances that contribute to the 
Expreſſion. Such an effect have the burning lamps, that are in 
the cartoon of healing at the Beautiful gate of the temple ; one 
ſees the place is holy, as well as magnificent. 

The large fow] that are ſeen on the fore- ground in the age”) 
| © 
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of che draught of fiſhes, have a good effect. There is a certain 
Tea wildnels in them; and, as their food was fiſh, they contri. 
bute mightily to expreſs the affair in hand, which was hiſhing, 
They are a fine part of the ſcene. 5 SN 
| The robes, and other habits of the figures; their attendants, | 
and enſigns of authority, or Geng, as crowns, maces, &c. 
help to expreſs their diſtin&t characters; and commonly even 
their place in the compoſition. The principal perſons and ac- 
tors miſt not be put in a corner, or towards the extremities of 
the picture, unleſs the neceſſity of the ſubject requires it. A 
Chriſt, or an apoſtle, muſt not be dreſſed like an artificer, or a 
fiſherman ; a man of quality muſt be diſtinguiſhed from one of cefs 
the lower orders of men, as a well-bred man always is in life ſucl 
from a peaſant. And ſo of the reſt. 5 

Every body knows the common or ordinary diſtinctions by 
dreſs; but there is one inſtance of a particular kind, which I 
will mention, as being likely to give uſeful hints to this purpoſe, 
and moreover very curious. In the cartoon of giving the keys 
to St. Peter, our Saviour is wrapped only in one large piece of 
white drapery, His left arm, and breaſt, and part of his legs 
naked; which undoubtedly was done to denote him now to ap- 


3 ] "7 Diet che 
pear in his reſurrection body, and not as before his crucifixion, f 
when this dreſs would have been altogether improper. And for 
this is the more remarkable, as having been done upon ſecond | 70 
thoughts, and aſter the picture was perhaps finiſhed, which may ſlit 
be proved by a drawing of this cartoon, very old, and probably ora 


made in Raphael's time, though not of his hand, where the 
Chriſt is fully clad; he bas the very ſame large drapery, but one late 


under it that covers his breaſt, arm, and legs, down to the feet. fac 
Every thing elle is pretty nea rthe ſame with the cartoon. BM by 
That the face and air, as well as our actions, indicate the ſpe 
mind, is indiſputable. It is ſeen by every body in the extremes WM mc 
on both ſides. For example, let two men, the one a wiſe man, WM an 
and the other a fool, be ſeen together dreſſed, or diſguiſed as you WM th; 
- pleaſe, one will not be miſtaken for the other, but diſtinguiſhed ep 
with the firſt glance of the eye; and theſe characters are ſtamped WM ot 
upon the face, ſo as to be read by every one, when in the utmoſt WM 
extremes; they are ſo proportionably, when more or leſs removed WM ho 
from them; and legible accordingly, and in proportion to the i he 


{kill of the reader. 8 5 | „ 

The like may be obſerved by good and ill nature, gentleneſs, m 
ruſhcity,” Se., „ 55 . 
Every figure and animal mult be affected in the picture as one 
ſhould ſuppoſe they would, or ought to be. And all the EX- ch 
preſſions of the ſeveral paſſions and ſentiments muſt be made 
with regard to the characters of the perſons moved by them. 4 A of 
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the raiſing of Lazarus, ſome may be allowed to be made to hold 
' ſomething before their noſes, and this would be very juſt, to 
denote” that circumſtance in the ſtory, the time he had been 
dead ; but this is exceeding]y improper in the laying our Lord 
in the ſepulchre, although he had been dead much longer than 
he was; however, Pardenone has done it. 

When Apollo fleas Marſyas, he may expreſs all the anguiſh 
and impatience the painter can give him, but not ſo in the caſe 
of St. Bartholomew. 

That the Bleſſed Mary ſhould ſwoon away through the ex- 
ceſs of her grief, 1s very proper to ſuppoſe ; but to throw her in 
ſuch a poſture, as Daniel da Volterra has done, in that famous 
picture of the defcent from the croſs, is by no means juſtifiable. 

Polydore, in a drawing of the ſame ſubject, has finely expreſſed 
the exceſſive grief of the Virgin, by intimating it was otherwiſe 
inexpreſſible: Her attendants diſcover abundance of paſſion and 
forrow 1n their faces ; but her's is hid by drapery held up by both 
her hands: The whole figure is very compoſed and quiet; no 
hoife, no outrage, but great dignity appears in her, ſuitable to her 
character. 55 N 5 

In that admirable cartoon of St. Paul preaching, the Expreſ- 
fions are very juſt and delicate throughout; even the back 
ground is not without its meaning; it is expreſſive of the ſuper- 
ſtition St. Paul was preaching againſt. But no hiſtorian, or 
orator, can poſſibly give fo great an idea of that eloquent and 
zealous apoſtle, as that figure of his does; all the fine things re- 
lated as ſaid or wrote by him cannot; for there I ſee a perſon, 
face, air, and action, which no words can ſufficiently deſcribe, 
but which affure me as much as thoſe can, that that man muſt 
ſpeak good ſenſe, and to the purpoſe. And the different ſenti- 
ments of his auditors are as finely exprefied ; ſome appear to be 
angry and malicious, others to be attentive, and reaſoning upon 
the matter within themſelves, or with one another; and one 
eſpecially is apparently convinced. Some before the apoſtle ; the 


others are behind him, not only as caring leſs for the preacher, 


or the doctrine, but to raiſe the apoſtolic character, which would 
loſe ſomething of its dignity, if his maligners were ſuppoſed to 
be able to look him in the face. 5 . 
Elymas the ſorcerer is blind from hend to foot; but how ad- 
mirably is terror and aſtoniſhment expreſſed in the people preſent, 
and how variouſly, according to the ſeveral characters! "The 
proconſul has theſe ſentiments, but as a Roman and a gentleman z 
the reſt in ſeveral degrees and manners. | | 
The ſame ſentiments appear alſo in the cartoon of the death 
of Ananias, together with thoſe of joy and triumph, which na- 
I — turally 
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turally ariſe in good minds, upon the fight of the effects of di. 
vine juſtice, and the victory of truth. 5 | | 
Nor is the Expreſſion in another drawing of the deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt leſs excellent than the other parts of it. The Blef. 
ſed Virgin is ſeated in the principal part of the picture, and ſo 
diſtinguiſhed, as that none of the company ſeems to pretend to be 
in competition with her; and the devotion and modeſty with 
which ſhe receives the ineffable gift, is worthy of her character. 
St. Peter is on her right hand, and St. John on her leſt; the 
former has his arms croſſed on his breaſt, his head reclined, as 


if aſhamed of having denied ſuch a maſter, and receives the in- | 


ſpiration with great compoſure ; but St. John with a holy bold- 
neſs raiſes his head and hands, and is in a moſt becoming at- 
titude ; the women behind St. Mary are plainly of an inferior 
character. Throughout there is great variety of Expreſſions of 
Joy and deyotion, extremely well adapted to the occaſion. 

E will add one example more of a fine Expreſſion ; becauſe, 
though it is very juſt and natural, it has been done by Tintoret, 
in a drawing of his. The ſtory is, our Saviour's declaration to 
the apoſtles at ſupper with him, that one of them ſhould betta 
him : Some are moved one way, and ſome another, as is uſual; 
but one of them hides his face, dropped down betwixt both his 


hands, as burſt into tears from an exceſs of ſorrow, that his Lord | 


ſhould be betrayed, and by one of them. 


In portraits it muſt be ſeen whether the perſon is grave, gay, | 


a man of buſineſs, or wit, plain, genteel, &c. each character 
muſt have an attitude and dreſs; the ornaments and back 
ground proper to it ; every part of the portrait, and all about 
it, muſt be expreſſive of the man, and have a reſemblance 2s 
well as the features of the face. 


If the perſon has any particularities, as to the ſet or motion 
of the head, eyes, or mouth, ſuppoſing it be not unbecoming, | 


theſe muſt be taken notice of, and ſtrongly expreſſed. They 
are a ſort of moving features, and are as much a part of the man 
as the fixed ones; ſome raiſe a low ſubject, and contribute more 


to a ſurpriſing likeneſs than any thing elſe. Van Dyke, ina | 


picture, has given a briſk touch upon the under lip, which makes 
the form an 

was an air which Don Diego de Guſman, whoſe portrait it is, 
was accuſtomed to give himſelf, which an inferior painter would 


not have obſerved, or not have dared to have pronounced, at 


leaſt ſo ſtrongly ; but this, as it gives a marvellous ſpirit and 
ſmartneſs, undoubtedly gave a proportionable reſemblance. 

If there be any thing particular in the hiſtory of the perſon, 

which is proper to be expreſſed, as it is ſtill a farther deſcription 


of him, it is a great improvement to the portrait, to them that 
„ | know | 


ſet of the mouth very particular; and doubtlels | 
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know that circumſtance. There is one inſtance of this in a pic- 
ture of Van Dyke, made of John Lyvens, who is drawn as if 
be was-liſtening at ſomething ; which refers to a remarkable 
fory in that man's life. The print is in the book of Van Dyke's 
heads: Which book, and the heads of the artiſts, in the lives of 
Giorgio Vaſari, are worth conſidering, with regard to the va- 
riety of attitudes ſuited to the ſeveral characters, as well as upon 
other accounts, TT | | | 
Robes, or other marks of dignity, or of a profeſſion, employ- 
ment, or amuſement, a book, a ſhip, a favourite dog, or the like, 
ze hiſtorical Expreſſions common in portraits, which muſt be 
mentioned on this occaſion ; and to ſay more of them is not 
neceſſary. : | 
There are ſeveral kinds of artificial Expreſſions indulged to 
painters, and practiſed by them, becauſe of the diſadvantage of 
their art in that particular, in compariſon of words. 
To expreſs the ſenſe of the wrath of God, with which our 
Bleſſed Lord's mind was filled, when in his agony, and the ap- 
prehenſion he was then in of his own approaching crucifixion, 


Frederico Barocci has drawn him in a proper attitude; and not 


only with the angel holding the cup to him, that is common; 
but in the back ground you ſee the croſs and flames of fire. 


This is very particular and curious. 


In the cartoon where the people of Lycaonia are going to ſa- 
_ to St. Paul and Barnabas, the occaſion of all that is finely 
told. 2 „ + 

The man who was healed of his lameneſs, is one of the for- 
wardeſt to expreſs his ſenſe of the divine power, which appeared 
in thoſe apoſtles; and, to ſhew it to be him, not only a crutch 
is under his feet on the ground, but an old man takes up the 
lppet of his garment, and looks upon the limb, which he re- 
membered to have been crippled, and exprefles great devotion 
and admiration ; which ſentiments are alſo ſeen in the other 
with a mixture of joy. | SY - 
When our Saviour committed the care of his church to St. 
Peter, the words he uſed on that occaſion are related by Raphael, 
who has made him pointing to a flock of ſheep; and St. Peter, 
to have juſt received two keys. When the ſtory of Joſeph's in- 
terpretation of Pharaoh's dream was to be related, Raphael has 
painted thoſe dreams in two circles over the figures ; which he 
bas alſo done when Joſeph relates his own to his brethren. His 
manner of expreſſing God's dividing the light from darkneſs, 
and the creation of the ſun and moon, is altogether ſublime. 
The prints of thoſe laſt mentioned pictures are not hard to be 
found ; they are in what they call Raphael's bible, but the paint- 
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ings are in the Vatican; the beſt treaſury of the works of that 


divine painter, except Hampton-court. j 

The hyperbolical artifice of Timanthes, to expreſs the vaſt. 
neſs of the Cyclops, is well known, and. was mightily admired 
by the ancients; he made ſeveral ſatyrs about him, as he was 
aſleep ; ſome were running away as frightened ; others gazing 


at a diſtance, and one was meaſuring his thumb with his thyr- 
| ſus; but ſeeming to do it with great caution, left he ſhould awake, 
This * was copied by Giulio Romano, with a very 
little variation. Correggio, in his picture of Danaè, has fine] 
expreſſed the ſenſe of that ſtory; for, upon falling of the golden 
ſhower, Cupid draws off her linen covering, and two loves are 
trying upon a touch-ſtone a dart tipped with gold. . 
Il will add but one example more of this kind, and that is of 
Nicholas Pouſſin, to expreſs a voice, which he has done in the 
baptiſm of our Saviour, by making the people look up and about; 
as it is natural for men to do, when they hear any ſuch, and 
know not whence it comes, eſpecially if it be otherwiſe extra- 
ordinary, as the caſe was in this hiſtory. Wy 
Another way practiſed by painters to expreſs their ſenſe, 
which could not otherwiſe be done in painting, is by figures fe- 
preſentative of certain things. This they learned from the an- 
cients, of which there are abundance of examples, as in the An- 
tonine pillar, where to expreſs the rain that fell, when the Roman 
army was preſerved by the prayers of the Theban legion, the 
figure of Jupiter Pluvius is introduced. Raphael, in the paſſage 
of Jordan, has repreſented that river by an old man dividing the 
waters, which are rolled and tumbled very notably. 
I will add but one way of Expreſſion more, and that is plain 
writing. | Rn: VV 
Polygnotus, in the paintings made by him in the temple of 
Delphos, wrote the names of thoſe whom he repreſented. 
The old Italian and German maſters improved upon this; the 
figures they made were ſpeaking figures; they had labels com- 
ing out of their mouths, with that written in them which they | 
were intended to be made to ſay ; but even Raphael and Annibal 
Carracci have condeſcended rather to write than to leave any 
ambiguity or obſcurity in their work. N u 
For the method of EXPRESSING the paſſions in the countenance, | 
ſee each under its proper article. | 
To EXTEND or contract a picture. 1. Encompaſs the pic- 
ture with one great ſquare, which divide into as many little 
ones as you pleaſe; having done this according as you would | 
have your picture either greater or leſs, make another ſquare 
greater or leſs, which divide into the ſame number of equal 
ſquares, which let be drawn with a black lead plummet. md 
| | ett. | RIO 2. lace | 
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2. Take your black lead pen, and draw the picture by little 
and little, paſſing from ſquare to ſquare, by the example of the 
pattern, until you have gone all over with it ; obſerving that, in 
what part of the ſquare the picture lies, you draw the like part 
in the ſquare anſwerable thereto, till you have finiſhed the whole. 
3. Then draw it over with a pen, in which ſecond drawing 

of it, you may eaſily mend any fault, and ſhadow it at pleaſure. 

4. Laſtly, when it is thoroughly dry, rub it over with the 
crumb of white bread, and it will take off all the black lead 
ſtrokes ; ſo will the draught remain fair upon the paper. 

EYES, For the drawing of Eyes. See plate XV, 

'Eyes, to paint in miniature, ſhade the white of the Eyes; 
with a faint blue and light fleſh colour, and do the corners on 
the ſides of the noſe with vermilion and white, with a ſmall ſtroke 
of carmine. All this is ſoftened with a mixture of vermilion, 
carmine, and white, and a very little oker. 

The iris of the Eye muſt be a mixture of ultramarine and 
white ; this little more in quantity than the other, adding thereto 


a little briſtle, if it be of a kind of a light haſel, or a little black, 


if it is too grey. | 
The pupil, or fight of the Eye, muſt be done with black, and 
the iris ſhaded with indigo, biſtre, or black, according to the 
colour it is of; but, of what colour ſoever it is, it will be proper 
to draw a fine circle of vermilion round the fight, which blended 
with the reſt in finiſhing gives life to the Eye. 
The circumference of the Eyes, that is, the ſight and laſhes, 
are to be done with biſtre and carmine, when they are ſtrong ; 
particularly the upper part, which muſt be afterwards ſoftened 
with red or blue mixtures, mentioned at the latter end of th: ar- 


ticle of CARNATION, that the whole may appear of a piece 


and continued, | | 


Having done this, give a ſmall touch of pure white, upon the 


ſfpht of the Eye, next to the light, which makes it ſhine and 


305 You may alſo heighten the white of the Eye next the 
ight. 


The Eye-brows and the beard are coloured like the ſhades of 


the fleſh, (ſee CARNATION) and are finiſhed with biſtre, oker, 


or black, according to the colour they are of, drawing them with 


ine ſtrokes as they ought to lie, in exact imitation of nature; 
and heighten the lights with oker, biſtre, a little vermilion, and 
a good deal of white. es ; | 
Johannes ab EV K, commonly called Fohn of Bruges, born at 
aſſeyk on the river Maez, in the Low Countries, anno 13703 
was a diſciple of his brother Hubert, and a conſiderable painter; 


but above all things famous for having been the happy inventor _ 


of the art of painting in oil, anno 1440, thirty years before 
Vol. I, Y 


printing 


is i invention to his ſiſter 
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printing was found out by John Guttemberg of Strafburg ; 'e died 


anno 1441, having ſome rr =” his deceaſe communicated 


4 F. 
B. ſtands for Francis Briccio of Bologna, painter; he en- 
. © graved the pieces of Lewis Carracci. J 

F. B. B. father Bonaventura Biſi of Bologna, called i Padro : 
Pittorino, or the painting friar. ; 
Fi. B. V. I. ſignifies Frederic Barocci of Urbino, inv. he 
ſometimes, inſtead of the I put F, i. e. fecit. 3 
The proportion a mam of ten FACES. From the top of the 
head to the ſole of the foot is divided into ten equal parts. : 
1. The firſt diſtance begins at the top of the head, and en | 
to the root of the chin. 

2. The ſecond, from thence to the throat-pit. 

3. The third, from thence to the parting of the breafts. s 
oe fourth, from thence to the privities, which 1 is juſt the 
middle of the length of the body. 

From thence to the ſole of the foot are five ports more; two | 
of which are between the privities and the mid- knees; ; and three 
more to the ſole of the foot. | : 

The firſt of the ten parts, which is for the Face, is to be di- : 
vided into three equal parts ; the firſt beginning at the upper part | 
of the forehead, and ending _ the upper er oſs· line of the eye- | 
. brows. | 
'The fecond diſtance reaches from thence to the Vottori of the 
_ noſe. | 

The third reaches to the bottom of the chin, which: i is the ful 7 
and uppermoſt diviſion, ; 

Now, in a foreright, be ſure to place the eyes the length of 
one eye diſtance from another; and the length of one eye the 
bottom of the noſe is to be. J 

The breadth of this body alſo confifts of ten Faces, viz. be- ; 
tween the extremities of both the middle fingers, when the arms | 
are extended or ſpread abroad; and it is thus divided. : 

1. The hand, from the end of the middle finger to the wriſt, | 
is the length of a Face, or one of the tenth parts. | 

2. From the wriſt to the elbow, a Face and an half. 
3. From the elbow to the ſhoulder joint, two Faces. 

4. From thence to the throat- pit, one Face. 

The hands have the proportion of one Face. 


The nipples muſt be placed at the diſtance of a Face and | 
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half from each other, equal to the diſtance between the wriſt and 
the elbow. | 1-202 279 7 1 5 
The compaſs of the head from the eye - brows to the neck be- 

hind, is double to the length of the whole head. 
The compaſs of the waiſt is the diſtance of three Faces to the 
diameter of it, and is all one with the trunk of the body. 

The circumference of the body under the armpits, and the 
ſpace bgtween them and the wriſts, anſwer in a double propor- 
tion, and is agreeable to half of the body. 1 

The proportions of a young man of nine Facks. A ſlender young 
body of nine heads is equal to nine times the ſpace between the 
top of the head and the end of the chin, that being a ninth part 
of the length of the whole body, and thence back again to the 
root of the hair a tenth or eleventh part. By which way ſoever 
you draw it, this ſpace is alſo divided into three equal parts, the 
firſt of which makes the forehead, the ſecond the noſe, the third 
the chin, EY. 

However, in a Face, for the eleventh part is a tuft of hair, 
which is uſually expreſſed, fo that the forehead becomes lower 
by a third part; which rule the ancient Grecians alwaysobferved. 

The proportions of man of eight Faces. Firſt draw a ſtraight 
perpendicular line of the length you defign the figure; divide 
this line into eight equal parts, the uppermoſt part of which is 
the length of the head, in which you muſt take care to be very 
exact, becauſe the whole body muſt anſwer in proportion to it. 

Make that eighth part into an oval, dividing the oval into four 
equal ſpaces ; the firſt is to be for the hair. | 

To draw a foreright FAct. In doing this it will be neceſſary 
to form a perfect oval, which divide in the midſt with a line, 
the longeſt way or perpendicular line; this line divide into three 
equal parts, allowing a fourth of one of the three parts for the 
hair on the forehead ; the firſt for the forehead, the ſecond for 
the noſe, the third for the chin. 2 

In the midſt of theſe form the mouth, always being ſure to 
make the eyes in one line; the crols-line of the noſe and mouth 
mult always correſpond with the croſs-line, where the eyes are 
placed, and the eyes muſt be the length of the diſtance from one 
eye to another; and their inward corners mult be exactly per- 
pendicular over the outſide of the noſtrils 5 but, to make the ears 
in a foreright Face proportionable, they muſt be much fore- 
ſhortened by fore- ſnortening; that is, the eye does not ſee the 
full latitude of it. The proportion of the length of the ear is to be 
from the eye-brows to the bottom of the noſtrils; and then join 
the neck with the hair, in ſuch a manner as may be molt plea- 
{ant to the eye. See the plates II, III, XVI, XXV, XXVIII. 
If you would draw a Face after the life, that it may ä 
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the party you draw it aſter, take notice, in the firſt place, of the 
phyſiognomy or circumference of the Face, whether it bs round 
or long, fat or lean, big or little, ſo that, in the firſt place, you 
muſt be ſure to take the right phyſiognomy and bigneſs of the 
Face ; and, in caſe it be a fat Face, you will perceive the checks 
to make the ſide of the Face to ſwell out, and ſo make the Face 
Jook as if it were ſquare; and, if it be neither too fat nor too 
lean, it will be round for the moſt part ; but, if it be a lean Face, 
the jaw-bones will ſtick out, and the cheeks fall in, andthe Face 
will be long and ſlender. | 
But remember when you draw the outmoſt circumference of a 
Face, that you muſt take the head and all with it, or otherwiſe 
you may be deceived in drawing the true bigneſs of a Face. 
You muſt likewiſe take a diligent obſervation of all the maſter 
touches, which give the ſpirit and life to a Face, and difcover 
the grace or diſpoſition of the mind ; wherein lieth the whole 
grace of the work. 2 
You mayeaſily diſcern a ſmiling countenance in the corners of 
the mouth, when they turn up a little: A ſtaid and ſober coun- 
tenance may be diſcerned in the eyes, when the upper eye-lids 
come ſomewhat over the balls of the eyes. 
A frowning countenance is eaſily diſcerned on the forehead, 
by the bending of the eye-brows, and ſome few wrinkles about 
the top of the noſe. 5 N 
A laughing countenance is eaſily diſcerned all over the Face; 
and an angry countenance is diſcerned by extraordinary frown- 
ing ; there are alſo ſome touches about the eyes and mouth, 
which muſt be diligently obſerved, which give life and ſpirit to 
a Face. See the plates of the various paſſions in their proper 
laces, Yn 5 
: The painting of a Face, The cloth tablet, &c. being pre- } 
pared, you mutt Jay a ground or primer of fleſh colour, before 
you begin your work, and that muſt be tempered according to 
the complexion of the Face to be drawn ; if the complexion be 
fair, temper white, red lead, and lake; if an hard ſwarthy com- 
plexion, mingle with the white and red a little fine maſticote or | 
_ Engliſh oker. 5 : 
But you muſt take notice of this, that your ground ought al- 
ways to be fairer than the Face you take, for it is eaſy to darken 
a light colour, but difficult to lighten a deep one; for in limn- | 
ing you muſt never heighten, but work them down to their juſt | 
colour. | _ 
Having prepared your ground colour, lay it on with a large 
pencil, as ſmooth, even, and free from hairs as poſſible, with a 
pencil full of colour, rather thin or wateriſh than thick and grols, 
and with two or three dawbs of your great pencil lay it on 3 an 
1 | inſtant 
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juſtant; the nimbler it is laid on, the evener the colour will lie. 


Lou ought to cover rather too much than too little of your 
ground with this prime, than you ſhall uſe for the Face. 

Having done this, take a pretty large pallet of ivory or other 
matter, and, before you begin to work, temper certain little heaps 
of the ſhadows for the Face, on the pallet with your finger. 

The order of ſhadows for the Fack. In all your ſhadows mix 
ſome white; for the red, in the cheeks, lips, &c. temper lake, 
red lead, and a little white ; for the blue, as the veins, &c. a 
little indigo and white; for the fainteſt and weakeſt colour or 
ſhades, lake and white, a little oker and a little indigo ; and, if 
you pleaſe, a very ſmall quantity of pink or maſticote ; for the 
deeper ſhadows, white Engliſh oker and umber ; for the darkeſt 
and hardeſt ſhadows uſe lake and pink, mixed with umber. 

, Remember this, that you muſt by no means uſe black in a 

ace. 1 5 

Theſe colours for ſhadows being thus prepared on your pallet, 

draw the lines of profile, i. e. the outmoſt ſtroke of a Face, with 
lake and white mingled very faint ; by this you may convenient- 
ly mend the draught, if falſe, with a deeper mixture of the ſame 
colour; having drawn the lines exactly, and in true proportion, 
which is the chiefeſt thing of all, in the next place, obſerve the 
deeper and more remarkable ſhadows, and, with the ſame faint 
crimſon colour of lake and white, give fome ſlight touches and 
marks, ſomewhat roughly, of theſe ſhadows, which you are to 


finiſh afterwards. 


The order of drawing at the fir? fitting. Firſt, you muſt only 
dead-colour the Face, as the oil painters do, and not meddle 
with the reſt, and this firſt ſitting commonly takes up two hours. 
The dead-colouring of a Face is to be done the rougheſt and 
boldeſt of all ; having drawn your Face with lake and white, as 
before, you muſt take to the ſaid colour a little red lead, tem- 
pering it to the colour of the cheeks, lips, &c. becauſe you can- 
not lighten a deep colour, without danger of ſpoiling the picture. 
The firſt colour to begin the Face with, is the red of the cheeks 
and lips, ſomewhat ſtrongly the bottom of the chin, if the per- 


fon be beardleſs; over, under, and about the eyes, you will per- 


ceive a delicate and faint redneſs, and underneath the eyes inclin- 
Ing to a purple colour, which in fair and beautiful Faces is uſual, 
and muſt be obſerved; the tip of the ear and the roots of the hair 
are commonly of the ſame colour. | 

All this you muſt do after the manner of hatching with ant 
and gentle ſtrokes, waſhing it all along. | 

In ſhort, in your dead-colouring, you muſt cover your ground 


with the aforeſaid red and the ſubſequent ſhadows. 


Lou need not be over curious in your firſt working; but te- 
e gerd 
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gard a good bold following of nature, rather than ſmooth eurio- 
faty ; the roughneſs of the colour may be mended at the next ſi- 


ung. - -: IRE 
| The ſecond fitting. This commonly requires four or five hours, 


in which you are to go over the Face very curioufly, obſerving 
whatever may conduce either to likeneſs or judicious colouring ; 
alſo taking notice of the ſeveral graces, beauties, or deformities, 
as they appear in nature; or elſe in ſmoothneſs of ſhadows, or 
cloſe and ſweet touching the colours, 

Having done the red, the next are the faint blues about the 
balls and corners of the eyes ; and the grey and bluiſh under the 
eyes, the temples, &c. which you muſt work from the upper- 
moſt part of the Face almoſt al over, but exceeding ſweet and 
faint; ſweetening and heightening your ſhadows by degrees, as 


the light falls. | 


And in going over the Face be ſure to mark out the hard ſha- 


dows in the dark fide of the Face, under the noſe, chin, eye- 


brows, &c. as the lights fall, and ſomewhat ſtrong touches; in 
thoſe bring up your work together in an equal roundneſs, not 
giving perfection to any particular part of the Face; but viſiting 


all the parts curiouſſy, and in a kind of random manner; by 


which means you will better perceive the likeneſs, roundneſs, 


poſtures, colouring, or whatever elſe is requiſite to the perfection 


of your work. , 

The party being ſet juſt in his former ſeat, you muſt moſt 
Cn obſerve, and curiouſly delineate with your pencil thoſe 
ſeveral varieties of nature, which you did rudely trace out before, 
working, drawing, and ſweetening the ſame colours into one 
another, to the end that nothing be Jeft in your work with 2 


hard edge, uneven, or a lump together; but alſo ſo ſwept and 


driven one into another, with the point of ſomewhat a ſharper 


pencil than that at firſt uſed, that the ſhadows may lie ſoft and 


ſmooth, being diſperſed and gently extended into all; and, to- 
wards the lighter parts of the F ace, like air or a vapoury ſmoak ; 
but, before this, you muſt carefully obſerve all the ſhadows and 
colours, F | | | | 
In the next place go over the hair, heightening and deepening 
it, as you ſhall ſee by the life, drawing ſome locks looſcly over 
the ground, which would otherwiſe ſeem unpleaſant. 
Io ſhadow linen uſe black, white, a little yellow and leſs 
blue ; the black muſt be deepened with ivory-black, with which 


mix alittle lake and indigo, or litmoſe-bhue. 


The third fitting. The third fitting commonly takes up two 


or three hours, and is ſpent in cloſing what was before imper- 


fect and rough; but principally in giving to every deep ſhacow 
the ſtrong touches and deepenings, as well in the dark ſhadows 
a 7 . in 
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in the Face as in the eyes, eye-brows, hair, and ears; and theſe 
touches are ever the laſt part of this buſineſs, and are never to be 
done, till all the hair and drapery are finiſhed ; theſe touches, if 
well done, add exceedingly to the life. 

Having done the fainter or lighter ſhades, and ſomewhat 
ſmoothed and wraught them into red, you may go over the hair, 
diſpoling it into ſuch forms, folds, or tramels, as may beſt be- 
come the picture. . 

Vou muſt at firſt only draw them with colour, as near as you 
can ſuitable to the life, and after waſh them lightly at the firſt, 
and then once more peruſe your work, carefully filling up the 
void, empty, and bare places which are uncovered with colour; 
and at laſt deepen it ſomewhat.more ſtrongly than before in the 
deepeſt ſhady places; ſtill carefully obſerving the life, and after 
this do your ground, &c. See GROUND. 

The third ſitting, as has been ſaid, will be wholly taken up 
in giving the ſtrong touches, and making the abſervations neceſ- 
fary for rounding the Face, which will be better ſeen how to do; 
after the apparel, hair, and ground are finiſhed at the third ſit- 
ting, you muſt curiouſly obſerve whatever may conduce to like- 
nels, as ſcars, moles, &c. glances of the eyes, deſcending and 
circumflexions of the mouth ; but never make your deepeſt ſha- 
dows ſo deep as they appear in the life. 

After you have done your ground, lay your linen with a flat 
white, and the drapery likewiſe flat. See DRAPERY ; then go 
over your Face again, endeavouring to reduce each ſhadow to 
its true perfection; then draw the lines of the eye-lids, expreſ- 
{ing the red-dark noſtril, the ſhady entrance into the ears, the 
deepneſs of the eye-brows, and thoſe more perſpicuous notes 
and marks in the Face with a pencil ſomewhat more curious and 
ſharp than before; you may darken your ground as you ſee will 
be moſt advantageous for the ſetting off the picture. 2 

FADINGN ESS, is repreſented, in painting, by a lady clad 
in green, her garment all embroidered with pearl and precious 
jewels, with a golden crown in one hand, a lighted torch with 
this motto, egrediens ut fulgur, in the other, and a noſegay of 
roſes, part of which fall to the ground, fading and diſcoloured. 
The roſe in the morning buds, 1s fragrant and flouriſhing, and 
in the evening languiſhes and fades, a true emblem of the frailty 
of ſublunary things. 1 

FAITH, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman cloathed 
in white garments, holding in her hand a cup of gold. 

Ililliam FAITHORN, was a diſciple to Mr. Peak, painter 
to prince Rupert ; after the civil wars broke out, he went into 
the army, and being taken priſoner in Baſing- houſe, and refuſing 
to take the oaths to Oliver, was baniſhed to France ; where he 

* 4 ſtudied 
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ſtudied ſeveral years under Campagne, a famous painter of that 
time, and arrived to a very great perfection in correctneſs of 
drawing. He was alſo a great proficient in graving, as likewiſe 
in painting in miniature, of which there are many inſtances now 
in England; he died in Black. friars, about the beginning of 
king William's reign, and there was buried, near ſeventy-five 
years of age. | 
FAME, is painted like a lady, with great wings, and ſeem- 
ing to proffer a flight, and to mount from the earth, and to rove 
abroad, having her face full of eyes; all over her garments are 
an infinite number of ears and tongues. 
She is alſo repreſented as a lady clad in a thin and light gar- 
ment, open to the middle thigh, that ſhe might run the faſter; 
two exceeding large wings ; garments embroidered with eyes and 
Ears, and blowing a trumpet. | | = 
She is likewiſe repreſented by a curious figure of a naked Mer- 
cury, with a cloth over his left arm, and his rod in his hand, 
holding Pegaſus by the bridle, capering as if he would fly away. 
Mercury denotes Fame, for he was meſſenger to Jupiter ; as 
alſo the efficacy of ſpeech and a good voice, that ſpreads and is 
diffuſed ; Pegaſus denotes that Fame is carried by ſpeech, that 
ſounds the actions of government. 5 | 
Paolo FARINATO, born in the year 1522, ſcholar to Ni- 
colo Golfino, lived at Verona and Mantua, excelled in hiſtory, 
ſculpture, and architecture, died in 1606, aged eighty-four years. 
FASTING, is repreſented, in painting, by a man pale and 
meagre, in a white antique dreſs ; he is muzzled, his eyes lifted 
up to heaven, his right arm extended, and in his hand is the fiſh 
*bull-head ; on a ſcroll is written Pauco veſcor, a hare under his 
left arm, and he treading upon a gaping crocodile, - 
His paleneſs demonſtrates the effect of Faſting, the white rai- 
ment denotes his ſincerity, not only to abſtain from food, but 
alſo from vice; looking upwards, that his mind is not offuſcated 
with meat; the fiſh lives upon his own moiſture, and eats little, 
as the motto declares; the crocodile, voracious and an enemy 
to faſting, therefore he treads it under foot; the hare intimates 
vigilance. 
FATE, is repreſented as a man clad in a fair, long, flaxen 
robe, looking upwards to two bright ſtars, encompaſſed with 
thick clouds, from whence hangs a golden chain. 
FAUNs. Theſe and fairies were repreſented much in 
SY LV ANS. the ſame form as Pan, having little ſhort horns 
SATYRS, J growing on their heads, with ſmall ears and 
ſhort tails, | | 
FEAR, is an apprehenſion of an evil to come, fore-running 
the evils with which we are threatened. 
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FRE 329 
But, if there be no appearance of obtaining what we defire, 
then, inſtead of hope, comes Fear or deſpair. The motion of 
Fear is expreſſed in drawing, &c. by the eye-brow a little raiſed 
next the noſe; the ball ſparkling in an unquiet motion, and ſi- 
tuated in the middle of the eye; the mouth open, being drawn 
back, and more open at the corners than in the middle, having 


the under lip more drawn back than the upper; the complexion 


redder than even in love or deſire; but not ſo beautiful, inclining 
to livid, with the lips of the ſame colour and dry. 
Fear, ſometimes, may have motions reſembling thoſe of ter- 


tor, being only cauſed by an apprehenſion of loſing ſomething, or 
that ſome ill ſhould befal us; this paſſion may give motions to 


the body, which may be repreſented by the ſhoulders prefſed to- 
gether, the arms and hands drawn cloſe to the body; and the 
other parts gathered together and bended, expreſſing as it were 
a trembling. 8 
FEBRUARY, is drawn in a dark ſky colour, carrying in his 
right hand the character of the ſign of the zodiac, called Piſces. 
F. C. ſtands for Franceſchino Caracci of Bologna, younger 
brother to Auguſtin and Hannibal. . 
FEET. For drawing Feet there is not ſo much difficulty as in 
that of hands, and, in drawing them, you muſt proceed the ſame 


way that is ſhewn for drawing of hands. See the proportions, 
plates XVII. and XVIII, | 


To fereſhorten Feet ſeen forwards, you muſt make the foot 


aſide with its proportions and meaſures on the inſide of the foot 
marked A, and, from theſe proportions and meaſures marked 
1 2 3 4, draw down perpendiculars until you cut the diagonal, 
and continue thence lines parallel, to make the ſhadowed Foot 
under the place of the foreſhortened Foot, and from the faid ſha- 
dowed Foot you muſt raife perpendiculars unto the place of the 
faid Foot to be ſhortened, which, there meeting with the Jevel 
lines that proceed from the firſt Foot by interſection of them, 
gives us the ſaid Foot geometrically foreſhortened, as here re- 
preſented. The toes of the Feet are marked ABCDE, and 
the like is to be obſerved for the Foot ſeen by the hee] marked B, 
and alſo for the Foot marked with C ſeen on the fore-part ; and, 
laſtly, in like ſort for the Foot marked with D, are foreſhorten- 
ed by the ſame rule as the former. : 

FELICITY, is repreſented as a lady, fitting on an imperial 
throne, holding in one hand a caduceus or rod, and in the other 
hand a cornucopia. 

How to make FRET work cielings. Take pebbles, pound them 
fine in an iron mortar, ſearce them through a fine hair heve ; 
then take of powdered lime, one part ; of the pebble powder, 
two parts; and mix them together with water; then take the 

mixture 
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330 FER 
mixture and lay it all over the cieling very ſmooth ; carve then 
on it what you pleaſe, or lay to it ſome ornament with moulds, 
which are cut in ſmooth wood or caſt in lead; fill the mould 
with the mixture, preſs it to the cieling, and it will ſtick and 
come clean out of the mould; let it dry; when dry, and you 
perceive that it is not every-where of a good white, then, with 


a clean pencil, bruſh, and clear water, ſtrike it over, and it 
whitens of itſelf. It will, in time, grow as hard as ſtone, 


To make FERET TO of Spain, for tinging of glaſs. The name 
Feretto comes from the Italian and Spaniſh, and is ſo called be- 


cauſe it is found in iron mines; and commonly Feretto of Spain, 
| becauſe the moſt part of what was fold in other parts of Europe, 


and which was the beſt, was found in thoſe mines, and comes to 
us from thence. :. | 

There is ſome of it black, like iron, and which communicates 
its colour to the matter, in which it is uſed, which is the reaſon 
it ought to be choſen; for good Feretto is known by its being 
red; and, being beaten, imitates the colour of cinnabar, which 


it always does, when it is pretty well calcined. 


Pomet, in his hiſtory of rugs, ſays, that the lapis hæmatites 


is what we commonly call the Feretto of Spain; that this mine- 


ral is of a reddiſh colour, hard, weighty, and pointed with long 
and ſharp points; that it is brought from ſeveral places, ſoraſ- 
much as there are no iron mines in which it is not found. 

That the name hæmatites is given it of haima, which ſigni- 
fies blood, becauſe this ſtone is good for ſtopping of blood; and 
it is called the blood- ſtone, becauſe it is of the colour of blood; 
and Feretto, becauſe it is found in iron mines. 

Although Feretto be found in mines, yet it may be artificially 
made much better. 

Excellent Feretto uſed to be made anciently in Cyprus, and 
at Memphis, the metropolis of Egypt; but it is not now in. uſe, 
as formerly. | 8 | 

Neri and Merret, who have written of the art of glaſs, uſe 
only copper or braſs for making of Feretto ; but true Feretto 
cannot be made without iron or ſteel. 5 

An ordinary way of making FERETTO is this. Take filings 
of iron very clean, and ſulphur beat to powder; put them in 2 


| crucible, layer over layer, or firſt one layer of ſulphur, then one 


of filings, and ſo on; beginning and ending with the ſulphur, 


- which is called ſtratification, or ſtratum ſuper ſtratum. Cover 


the crucible with another, or with a tile, and lute it cloſe, and 


ſet it into a furnace with coals round it for ſix hours, increaſing | 


the fire every two hours ; that is, for the two firſt hours, let the 
fire or coals be half a foot from the crucible, the two ſecond 
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FE T 331. 
about a quarter of a foot, and the two laſt let it be covered all 


over with coals. 

Another extraordinary way of making FERETTO of Spain, 
which is a great ſecret. This way of making Feretto is not com- 
mon, nor much known ; it is of a very wonderful uſe, not on] 
for tinging glaſs, but for ſeveral chemical operations, eſpecially 
if a ſecond and farther preparation be made of it. But, as for 


that for tinging glaſs only, 


Take very fine ſteel, for all the excellency of the work con- 


ſits in the perfection of that; make it into thin plates, or file 


it ; alſo do the ſame with copper or braſs, viz. make that alſo 


into thin plates, or take the filings, one part to two of ſteel ; put 


them into a crucible {tratum ſuper ſtratum, lute them, and pur 


it on a gentle fire for eight hours; then take it out, and melt the 


whole in a wind furnace; then caſt it into a lingot, or in little 


plates, and the buſineſs is done. 

To make uſe of this in glaſs, you muſt calcine theſe plates: 
then pound them and ſearce them, and keep that 3 in A 
pot cloſe ſtopped for uſe. 

The way of making FERETTO, of only copper, for tinging glaſs. 
Neri and Merret give the name of Feretto of Spain to the fok 
lowing preparation, aſſerting, that it communicates ſeveral very 
fine colours to glaſs. | 

Take thin plates of copper or braſs, cut them into pieces, and 
put them into a crucible, in the bottom of which you have laid 
a bed of ſulphur pulveriſed ; then a layer of copper; then ano- 
ther of ſulphur, which you muſt thus continue ſtratum ſuper ſtra- 
tum till the crucible is full. 

Then cover the crucible with another, or with a tile, and hows 
it well, and dry it, and put it into a furnace among hot coals in 


a good briſk fire for the ſpace of two hours; then take out the 


crucible, let it cool, and you will find the copper or braſs cal- 


cined, which will break and crumble between yours fingers like 


dry earth, of a blackiſh colour. 

This is to be pounded in a mortar to a fine powder, ſearced, 
and kept in a veſſel well cloſed for uſe. 

Ci FERRI, born in the year 1028, ſcholar of Peter Car- 


tona, lived at Rome, excelled in hiſtory and architecture, died 


in the year 1690, aged ſixty-two. 


FESTO ON, a garland or ornament of flowers, fruits, 3 


Jeaves intermixed ; ; anciently much uſed at the gates of temples, 
where feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings were held; or at any other 
places where marks of public joy and gaiety were deſired, as at 


triumphal arches, tournaments, &c. 


Domenico FETT I, born in 1589, ſcholar of Ludovico Ci- 
yoli, and ſtudied Julio Romano; lived at Rome, Mantua, and 
Venice, 
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meagre and pale, having black hair, hot vapour iſſuing out of 


upon her heart, and in the other the chain of a ſlave inſcribed, 
Membra cuncta fatiſcunt. | 


had a particular excellence in ſtaining marble, which he did ſe- 


five years ago, and lies buried in St. Martin's Church. 


conceal ſecrets ; the dog is the moſt faithful animal in the world. 
and beloved by men. | | 7 


de done with a ſingular good green, the which muſt always be 


- fainter or ſtronger, according to their diſtance and ſituation. 


- a fair green, and ſhaded with ſap green; ſometimes with brown 
oker and French berries, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are 


Venice, excelled in hiſtory, died in the year 1666, aged ſeventy. 
fix years. ai | 
EVER, is repreſented, in painting, by a young woman 


her mouth, a lion at her feet, very melancholy, holding one hand 


She is young, becauſe young perſons are moſt ſubject to Fe- 
vers; her mouth open ſignifies the included heat wants vent; 
the lion denotes a Fever, becauſe he is always in one; the chain 
ſhe ws, that ĩt affects all the parts by the arteries diffuſed through 
the members. | 185 5 

Le FEVRE de Veniſe, was a French hiſtory- painter, who 
came into England in the reign of king Charles it. He was bet- 
ter at deſigning, as appears by bis work, than for painting; he 


veral times for prince Rupert. He died in London about forty- 


$ Odoardo FLALETTI fecit. A painter and engraver 
of Bologna, uſed this mark. | 
FID ELIT V, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman cloathed 
in white, with a ſeal in one hand, a key in the other, and a white 
dog by her. 5 . 
The key and ſeal denote fidelity, becauſe they lock up and 


FIELDS, hills, and mountains. 1. Fields that lie near muſt 


fainteſt, according as they fall off to a farther diſtance ; height- 
ening them with maſticote or light green, and ſhadowing with 
ſap green, but not too much. yo, 5 
2. Thoſe which lie far off are to be laid with a French berry 
yellow, made of a greeniſh blue, ſhaded with oker. 

3. And in Fields, hills, and dales, whether near or far off, there 
are many roads, paſſages, and ways, which muſt be laid either 


4. Thoſe mountains which are next in ſight are to be laid with 


far off. by | 
5. Such as lie farther off are to be done with green, blue, and 
maſticote, and ſhaded with blue, green, and verdigreaſe. 
6. Such as lie yet farther muſt be laid with ſome ſtrong blue, 
white, and Bergh green, and ſhaded with ſtrong blue. 
| SES 7. Thoſe 
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FIG 333 
„ Thoſe which lie yet farther off muſt be done with ſoms 
firong blue and white, and ſhaded with blue only. 
8. Thbofe that lie at ſtill a greater diſtance are to be laid enly 
with white, and ſhaded with a faint bice. 


9. Thoſe that lie yet farther off are done with bice and — 
and ſhaded with bice. 


FIERCENESS, is repreſented, in painting, by a young wo- | 


man ſeeming to be beſides herſelf, breathing out threats, laying 
her left hand upon a. tiger's head, as if ſhe was a going to ſtrike, 
holding an oaken cudgel in her right hand in a threatening man- 
ner. — 

She is repreſented young, and therefore undaunted ; her right 
hand upon the tiger denotes Fierceneſs and cruelty ; the oaken 


club ſignifies the hardheartedneſs of ſavage men, Duro robore 


nati. 


which form the repreſentation of a man or other animal; thus 
it is ſaid of a Figure, this Figure is lame, and there are fiſty Fi- 
gures in this piece. 

But, in a more immediate and peculiar manner, Figure is un- 


derſtood of human perſonages; thus, a piece of painting is ſaid 


to be full of Figures, when there are a great many repreſenta- 
tions of men 3, and a landſcape, wherein is nothing hut trees, 
plants, mountains, &c. is ſaid to be without Figures. 

And ſo likewiſe, in ſculpture, we ſay Figures of marble, braſs, 
plaiſter, ſtuck, &c. but chiefly of human repreſentations, and 
but rarely, if ever, to other things. Thus we call a man on 
horſeback an equeſtrian Figure. 

But Daviler obſerves, that thoſe human Figures that are re- 
preſented ſitting, kneeling, or Jaid all along, as thofe on monu- 
ments, &c. and rivers perſonified, are more properly called Fi- 
gures than ſtatues. 

To colour naked FIGURES, as, I. Women and children. Mix 
the beſt flake white lead and a little good lake, and, it you pleaſe, 
a little vermilion ; but take care that the mixture be neither too 
red nor too pale, but as agreeably as poſſibly can be to the life 
Itſelf, When this is dry, touch the lips, checks, chin, fingers, 
and toes, with thin lake, and then heighten with white mixed 
with a little lake or vermilion. If you would cover them ſome- 
what browniſh, mix with your carnation a little brown oker, 
and ſhade it with red oker and coal-black with a little lake. 

2. For old women, uſe white, vermilion, and brown oker ; 
and, where the luſtre ought to be, give it with vermilion mixed 
with a little lake. Give the ſhade with red oker and lake, or 
with wood-ſoot or lamp-black ; and heighten with white, mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of vermilion. 

3. Paint 


FIGURE, in painting, &c. ſignifies the lines and colours 
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3. Paint dead children and young women with brown cher 
white, and ſome vermilion; and ſhadow with the ſoot of wood, 
4. Colour dead old women with brown oker mixed with a lt. 


tle white ; ſhade firſt with 4 thin wood-ſoot, and afterwards with 


_ ſtronger. 
5. Paint young men with cer vermilion, and lake, maki 


it a little browner than for young women, giving them luſtre 


with: vermilion and lake, and ſhadowing with lamp-black and 
brown oker, and heightening with ceruſs and vermilion. 
6. Limn old men with vermilion, brown oker, and white; 


ſhade with ſoot and lamp. black; heighten with vermilion, brown | 


cCxker, and white; and give a juſtre with lake or vermilion, 

7. Colour gend men with brown oker, white, and a little ver- 
milion, with diſcretion; ſhade with foot or lamp-black, mixed 
with a litle ceruſs. 

8. Colour devils, ſatyrs, or the like with brown oker, mixed 
with a little white and red; and make this mixture, fome part 


of it white, and ſome part of i it browner, — it firongly with 
foot, according to diſcretion. 


To dye a FILLEMOT. Firſt, let the ware be dyed yellow; 


then paſs it through the black hot dye, and when it is cool rinſe it, 
always remembering, that the Jighter the yellow the lighter will 
be the Fillemot ; then having ſet fair water over the fire, put in 
half an ounce of braſil wood; let it boil for a quarter of an hour, 
and then paſs the ware through it. 
To dye a deep FILLEMOT. "For twenty- eight pounds of wool, 
take ten ounces of galls, and a pound of fucette or virette wood, 
balf a pound of madder, and two ounces of gum gutta ; boil the 
dye, and ſtir the ware in it, till the dye hath penetrated it ſufh- 
cient] 
If 408 would have it brighter, then take but ſix ounces of 


galls, and fix ounces of madder ; and add a quarter of a pound 
of verdigreaſe. 


Or elſe, take half a pound of fucette wood, a quarter of a | 


pound of galls, and one ounce of madder, and one ounce of y1- 
trio], 

To dye a light FILLEMOT, take a quarter of a pound of galls 
beaten ſmall ; boil them an hour and an half in a pail'of water; 
then put in a quarter of a pound of vitriol, a handful of ſoot 
beaten ſmall, and fo put the yellow filks into it, till it grows ce 
enough; then rinſe it and dry it. 

Crimſon FILLEMOr. Fill a well cleanſed kettle half full of wa- 
ter, and for every pound of ſilk take half a pound of yellow 
wood, which boil in a bag in the water for ſome time; then 

add one pound of galls, and fill up the kettle with ſtale, or old 


gall water; then take the ſilks off the poles ; they having 22 
a um 
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FLA 335 
&{ boiled, alumed, and rinſed, put them into the kettle, and boil 
them for an hour; then ſoak them in the liquor a whole night, 
and in the morning wring them out, rinſe, and beat them; and 
afterwards brown them a little, till they become ſufficiently 


deep. 

To dye filk% FIL ENMror. Firſt dye the ſilk in the laſt- men- 
tioned yellows then, for every pound of ſilk, take a quarter of a 
pound: of blue Provence wood; boil it in a bag as uſual for half 


nan hour, in the quantity of a pail of water; take the bag out, 


and let the ſuds ſtand to cool, till * arg can juſt bear your hand 
in it; they lay the yellow filk to foak in it for a full hour; then 
take it out, and boil a fufficient quantity of powdered ſoot in 
half a pail of water for half an hour, and afterwards put in the 
filk : When it is taken out, let it be rinfed in a good ftrong ley 
of wood aſhes, and after that in river water, and then hang it 
out to dry. 8 18 

An ben invention to make a pleaſant coal FIRE. Take 
of the beſt Newcaſtle coals, pounded ſmall, three parts; loam 


one part; mix them well together into a maſs with water; make 


them up into balls, and dry them well. This fire is durable, 
ſweet, and not offenſive, by reafon of the ſmoak or cinders, as 
other coal fires are; but burns as well in a chamber as charcoal 
—_— | | | 

Fine and flames, in miniature, are coloured, the lights with 


maſticote and orpiment; and, for the ſhades, vermilion and 


* 


carmine. 


Fin g- Worte, See PVYROTECHNx. 


To dye ſilt of a FIRE colour. Alum your ſilk; then tie up half 


a pound of braſil in a bag to each pound of ſilk, and lay it in 
liquor for half an hour; then take it out, and put in an ounce of 
beaten turmeric ; let the dye diſſolve, and when it is cold take 
out the ſilk, and put the bag in again with ſome ley ; boil it a- 
gain, and then take out the bag, and put in the ſilk, leaving it 
in till it is cold; then rinſe and dry it. 

To dye a FLAME colour. It being firſt dyed yellow, boil two 
ounces of fuſtel wood, and an ounce of pot- aſhes, for every pound 
of woollen ſtuffs, for half an hour; ftir it very well, and then 
put in the ſtuffs ; work it till the colour is to your mind; then 
nnſe it out. g | a 

To dye filk a FLAME colour, Firſt boil, rinſe, beat, and dry 


the ſilk, and for every pound take two ounces of Orleans, diſſolve 


it in warm water, and wave the ſilk to and fro in it till it is juſt 
ready to boil, which it mult not be ſuffered to do; then rinſe 


and beat the filk ; and afterwards, to every pound of ſilk, take . 


fix pounds of wild ſaffron, prepared as directed in the Spaniſh 
fleſh colour, or in carnation, four ounces and an half of pot-aſhes, 
two 
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336 FL E | 
1 two quarterns and an half of lime juice; all which muſt be Pres 
1 pared as in the pearl and flame colour. | 


and fiſhes, made this mark. 
Alexander Badiali, a painter and engraver of Bo- 
logna; and Another Boſs, a native of France, alſo uſed this mark 
FLATTERY, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman in an 
affected wanton habit, playing upon a flute; a buck at her feet 
_ faſt aſleep, with a bee-hive by her ſide. —The buck denotes flat. 
tery, becauſe he is ſo charmed with muſic that he lets himſelf be 
taken ; the bees are a true emblem of it, carrying honey in their 
mouth, and a ſecret ſting in their tails, © . 3 
To dye woollen$tuffs, Ic. a FLESH colour. Firſt boil the ſtuff 
or cloth for two hours, in a liquor, made with a pound of alum, + 
a pound of caicined tartar, four ounces of ceruſs, and three 
ounces and an half of arſenic; then take it out, leaving the ſuds 
over the fire; and the next morning prepare a liquor, made with 
two pounds of good leather ſhreds, a quarter of a pound of Or- 


A, Albert FLAMEN, in certain plates of birds, beaſts, 


leans, two ounces of turmeric, and an ounce and an half of aqua- Ing 
. 5 =: 
Another. Boil the cloth, for an hour, in a liquor made with MI of 
three pounds and an half of alum, four ounces of ceruſs, and three n 
ounces of arſenic z pour off the water, and rinſe the ſtuff in run- ſol 
ning water, and then make a liquor of eight pounds of madder, n 


and two ounces of ſal armoniac; let them lie a night to diſſolve; J 
then boil them a little, adding one ounce of pot-aſhes ; then que 
pour ſome of this upon the uf in the other kettle ; and, as of- ep 
ten as it is poured on, ſo often you dye, ſo that you may leave in. 
off when it is light dyed, or deepen it as you . and, if you 
would have it very deep, mix with the pot-aſhes an ounce and n 
an half of borax, and that will alſo give it a beautiful luſtre. for 
A paler FLESH colour, This dye muſt be made juſt as the laſt, W en 
except that there muſt be but half the ſame quantity of ingre- laff 
dients, and that without any galls. | 


A Spaniſh FLESH colour. For every pound of ware, take it l 


two ounces of tartar, a quarter of an ounce of cochineal, a quar- ut 
ter of an ounce of ſtarch, to which add half an ounce, when the u 
former has been a little while in the ſuds. OS beit 
Then, having diſſolved two ounces of filings of tin in three 7 


ounces of aqua-fortis in the ſunſhine, put the cochineal into the Fir 
liquor by degrees; and, when it boils, put in the aqua-fortis, and, ¶ Nu 
a little aſter that, put in the goods to be dyed, adding a quarter I * th 
of an ounce of cream of tartar, or the moſt ſubtile tartar ; half tl 
an ounce of {tarch, half an ounce of lemon juice, and halt an the 
ounce of cochincal; boil for a quarter of an hour, or as you ſes ung 
OCCaliuln, 5 | 
To 
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To dye an incarnate or FLESH colour in grain. Take ſtale li- 
quor, made with fair water and wheat bran, or ſour tap-wort, 
being very clear, a ſufficient quantity; alum bruiſed two pounds 
and an half, red tartar bruiſed ſmall one pound ; boil all together, 
and enter twenty yards of broad cloth ; boil and handle it well 
for three hours, after which cool your cloth, and waſh it well ; 
then take freſh bran liquor made-of a peck of bran, the clear 
liquor a ſufficient quantity, grains of kermes four ounces, dried 


argol in powder four ounces; mix all theſe three things toge- 
ther, and make them boil ; enter your cloth, and handle it, boil- 
ing it three quarters of an hour ſtrongly, and keeping the cloth 


under the liquor ; then cool and waſh it well. 
Another incarnate or FLESH colour, called a raſberry red. Take 
2 bran liquor a ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds; boil for 
s Wl three hours; then add madder four pounds, braſil ground four 
h WM ounces, alum one ounce, freſh bran liquor a ſufficient quantity; 
- WH boil, and then enter twenty yards of camblet ſtuff, but not boil- 
;- WH ing; keep it in two hours, take it out and waſh it well. 


To che linen or fuftian of a FLESH colour. For every pound | 
th of linen, put two ounces of baſtard or wild ſaffron in a bag, 


ee WM and lay it all night in the quantity of a pail of water to diſ- 


n- ſolve ; throw away this water, and take another pail of water, 


and, having taken the ſaffron out of the bag, rub it well betwixt 
your hands, and wring it clean out of the water; filtre the li- 
quor that none of the ſaffron be loſt, and then throw it away; 
repeat this operation as long as the ſaffron leaves any yellow 
tincture, and then wring it out dry with your hands. 

Then take a little ley made with good beech aſhes, heat it, 
and put it to your thus prepared ſaffron, letting it lie and ſteep 
for five or ſix hours; then wring it out, and, that none may 


laffron, and add to the ley an equal quantity of beer vinegar 


it lie in the liquor for three or four hours, and then rinſe it clean 
out, and it will be of a very good crimſon Fleſh colour ; but 
you muſt take care to ſtir the linen often about, to prevent its 
deing flaked and unequally dyed. „ 

ree To dye filk the beautiful Spaniſh FLESH colour or carnation. 
the {firſt prepare and alum your ſilk as for crimſon ; and for every 
and, bound of ſilk take four pounds of wild ſaffron, which put into 
arter Na thick bag; throw it into ſeveral waters, and work it fo lon 
half till the water comes from it clear; then take the ſaffron out of 
f an che bag, ſqueeſe and rub it with your hands till it is dry, put- 

ſes ung it into another veſlel ; afterwards, for every pound of ſilk, 


ke a quarter of a pound of pot-aſhes, and rub them well into 
7 iI. | oe the 


in a pewter diſh before the fire, and made into a fine powder; red 


remain, filtre the ley through a hair ſieve; then throw away the 


ſtir it about very well, and put in your pound of linen, letting 
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the ſaffron in a clean veſſel ; and aſter that, if it be neceſſary, it 
may be rubbed again. S. 

hen all this has been done, divide the ſaffron into two parts, 

and take a bag ſo thick that the pot-aſhes cannot get through, 

when it is tied up; put one part of the ſaffron into this bag, and 

pour clear water upon it in the kettle, till the ſtrength of the ſaf- 


fron is boiled out; then, for every pound of ſilk, take half a pint | 


of lime juice, and divide that alſo into two parts, and to each 
part of ſaffron add one part of lime juice; then take the dry ſilk, 


and ſtir it up and down in the kettle, in which the looſe part of 


the ſaffron is, for the ſpace of an hour ; then let it be very well 
wrung, and paſſed through the kettle where the bag is, and for 


an hour continually ſtirred ; then let it be wrung out, and dried | 


in a dark place, and not in a clear light, and it will be of the 
beautiful colour defired., | 


To make FLOCK cloth hangings. Spread coarſe canvaſs upon 
an even floor or table, and having flocks or ſhreds of woollen | 


ground as ſmall as duſt, and the cloth being ſized over with good 
ſtrong ſize, while it is wet, ſift the Flocks through a fine ſieve, 
which when you have done, run a roller of wood or iron over 


the piece to preſs them down cloſe, and ſo ſuffer them to dry in | 


the ſhade, left the ſun or fire parch them or make them crack; 
and, when they are dry, bruſh them. over lightly with alum wa- 


ter, and ſo draw your deſign with black and red lead, charcoal- | 
black, or any other colour; and it will at a diſtance look like 


Ny and be very laſting in a room where no great fires are 
made. SY 
F 33 the goddeſs of flowers, is repreſented in a black 

mantle. | . | 

Francis FLORIS, born in the year 1520, ſcholar of Lambert 
Lombard, and ſtudied Michael Angelo; lived at Antwerp and 
in Italy, excelled in hiſtory, died in the year 1570, aged fifty 

ears. 
l FLOWERS. It is moſt delightful to paint Flowers, not on- 
ly becauſe of their luſtre, but alfo becauſe they take up but lit- 
tle time to do them; for it is all pleaſure and no trouble. You 
ſpoil a face if you make one eye a little higher than the other, 
if you make a ſmall noſe or a large mouth, and ſo on of the other 
features: But the fear of theſe proportions never troubles the 
mind when you are about Flowers; for, except they be quite out 
of the way indeed, you ſpoil nothing, and accordingly moſt of 
the quality, who apply themſelves to painting, concern them- 
ſelves with nothing but Flowers. You muſt however learn to 
copy a little exactly; and for this branch of miniature, as well 
as for the reſt, I refer to nature as your only guide ; work then 
after natural Flowers, and ſearch for their tints and — co- 
1 a quis 
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| Jours upon your pallet: A little practice will eaſily bring you to 


be expert in this ; and, in order to pave the way for you at firſt, 
I have ſhewn how to paint each under its proper article. 

FOLIAGE, a eluſter or aſſemblage of flowers, leaves, 
branches, &c. It is particularly uſed for the repreſentations of 
ſuch flowers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c. whether natural or ar- 
tificial, uſed as in inrichments on capitals, frizes, pediments, &c. 


- FOLIATING [ looking-glaſs plates. The plates, having been 


SILVERING ; poliſhed, are next to be foliated or ſilvered, 


which 1s performed after the following manner : 


A thin blotting paper is ſpread on à table, and ſprinkled with 
fine chalk ; and then a fine lamina or leaf of tin, called foil, is 
laid over the paper; upon this mercury is poured, which is to 
be equally diſtributed over the leaf with a hare's foot or cotton : 
Over the leaf is laid a clean paper, and over that the glaſs plate. 
— The glaſs plate is preſſed down with the right hand, and 
the paper is drawn gently out with the left ; which being done, 
the plate is covered with a thicker paper, and loaded with a greater 
weight, that the ſuperfluous mercury may be driven out, and the 
tin adhere more cloſely to the glaſs. When it is dried, the weight 
is removed, and the looking-glaſs is complete. Some add an 
ounce of mercury to half an ounce of marcaſite, melted by the 
fire; and, left the mercury ſhould evaporate in ſmoke, pour it 
into cold water, and when cold ſqueeſe.it through a cloth or 
leather.—Some alſo add a quarter of an ounce of lead and tin to 
the marcaſite, that the glaſs may dry the ſooner. 

FOLLY, is repreſented, in painting, by a perfon at man's 
eſtate, in a long black garment, laughing, riding upon a hobby 
horſe, holding in one hand a whirligig of paſteboard, and playing 
the fool with children, who make him twirl it by the wind. — 
Folly is only acting contrary to the due decorum and common 
cuſtom of men, delighting in childiſh toys and things of little 
moment. | 

FORCE of eloquence, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman 
in a decent grave habit, holding Mercury's rod in her hand, 
and a lion under her feet. —This demonſtrates, that Force and 
ſtrength give place to the eloquence of thoſe whoſe tongues are 
well hung ; for we perceive the unruly mob, though threatening 
deſtruction, are ee appeaſed, and lay down their arms, 

6 ear a grave eloquent perſon demonſtrate the 
danger of the riot; their boiſterous huzza's are all on a ſudden 
huſhed into ſilence, and they tamely ſubmit to his dictates. 
Force of juftice, is repreſented, in painting, by a lady in 
royal apparel, crowned, about to fit down upon the back of a 
lion, and ſeems to lay her hand upon her ſword, which denates 
<8 juſtice, 
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juſtice, as the lion does ſtrength; ſo that the ſtrength of the lat- 


ter ſubmits to the former, i. e. juſtice. | 
FoRCE of love, is repreſented, in painting, by a naked ſtrip- 
ling, reſembling Cupid, ſmiling, with wings on his ſhoulders, 


holding a dolphin in one hand, and a garland of flowers in the | 
other, to ſhew the power of love both by ſea and land through 


the uniyerſe. | 4 
The empire of Cupid is ſometimes imitated by his fitting in 


| a chariot, drawn by two lions, with his hand held up towards 


heaven, from whence fall arrows and flames, that give place 
to none, for Jupiter is not exempt from them. 
Force of virtue, is repreſented, in painting, by a "My hand- 
ſome young man, called Bellerophon, mounted upon Pegaſus, 
who with a ſpear kills a chimera, which allegorically ſignifies 
a certain multiform variety of vices. The etymology of his 
name denotes a killer of vice. 
FORE-SHOR TENING, in drawing, ſignifies the drawing 
a thing as it appears to the eye, and not every. part to its full 
length and proportion; but to make thoſe parts ſhorter whoſe 
full length and bigneſs are hid from our ſight. _ 
As, if you would draw an horſe, ſtanding fore-right, looking 


as it were full in your face, you muſt of neceſſity fore-ſhorten 


his hinder parts, becauſe his ſides and flanks do not appear to 


vou in their full latitude, 8 | 
In like manner, if you were to draw a ſhip fituated fore-right, |} 
there can appear to you only her fore-part, the reſt being hid 


from your ſight, and therefore muſt not be expreſſed. 
Wherefore you muſt obſerve this rule always, rather to ob- 
ſerve the viſible proportion of things, than their proper and natu- 
ral proportion by meaſure ; for the eye and underſtanding to- 
gether, being directed by the art of proſpective, ought to be the 
guide and meaſure to judge of drawing and painting. 
— Obſerve therefore, in all Fore-ſhortenings, that there muſt 
be a proportion obſerved, according to the judgment of the eye, 
that what limbs appear may agree in proportion, as well as 
Fore-ſhortening, _ „ 
Nothing muſt be expreſſed in drawing, but what is agreeable 


to nature in every point; as, if you were to draw a man turn- 
ing his head over his ſhoulder, you muſt not make him turn 
or wind more than nature will permit; nor muſt any other action 
be forced beyond the bounds of nature, neither may it come 


mort of it. 3 
8o if you were to expreſs a man in any violent action, as 


fighting, either ſtriking or endeavouring to avoid the ſtroke; or 


as in running, wreſtling, leaping, or any other violent action; 
you muſt not expreſs any of theſe in a poſture that cannot ares 
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with the motion of nature, and that a man cannot imitate with 
his body, and the like as to all things elſe ; for nature muſt be 
the parent and pattern of all kinds of draughts. 

Of drawing a FORERIGHT naked figure. To draw a good 

naked figure very well is one of the moſt difficult performances 
in painting, becauſe it cannot be done well without underſtand- 
ing anatomy. 
In doing this, firſt ſtrike a line perpendicular as long as you 
deſign the figure, and then divide that line into ſo many divi- - 
fions or parts as you deſign the proportion; the common or 
ordinary proportion is eight meaſures or heads, whereof the head 
is reckoned one of the eight. 

Always begin with the head firſt, becauſe the body i is always 
proportioned to the head ; then divide the heads into four equal 
parts, the firſt for the hair, the ſecond for the forehead, the third 
for the noſe, and the fourth for the mouth and chin. 

But a painter is not bound exactly to this rule, when he draws 
after the life; becauſe theſe rules were intended for no other uſe 
than to create the idea of ſuch and ſuch proportions firſt in our 
brain, and to prevent drawing in an extravagant and prepoſterous 
proportion : For faces difter one from another, ſome having 
long noſes, others ſhort; ſome an high forehead, others a low 
one; the diſtance betwixt the noſe and chin 1 is longer i in ſome 
than in others. 

'Then having ſketched out the line and framed the head, pro- 
ceed downwards, and one head's length from the chin you draw 
the breaſts ; the third reacheth to the navel, the fourth to the pri- 
vities, the fifth to the middle of the thigh, the ſixth to the lower 
part of the knee, the ſeventh to the ſmall of the leg, and the 
eighth to the ſole of the foot. See plate XXIX. 

| Obſerve to draw the ſhoulders at the extremities or broadeſt 
part to be two heads and an half broad, the breadth of the hips. 
to be but the diſtance of two heads, the arm to be ſix meaſures 
of the head long ; but, if you reckon the breaſts in, they make 
eight, when the arms are extended out. 

Alſo take notice, that, when the arm hangs down, it reaches 
within a ſpan of the knee. 

In proceeding downwards, take care to place all the muſcles, 
in their right and proper places according to nature, as they are 
1 in the life; for there are no certain rules for the placing 
them. 

Thereſore it will be very advantageous to draw very auch af- 
ter the life, and after good prints of anatomy and ſtatues, and 
anatomies of plaiſter of Paris, which is the only way to arrive at 
the drawing a naked figure well. 
wo ORTUNE, is — in painting, by a naked woman, 
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having an enſign or veil overſhadowing her, ſtanding upon a 
globe or ball. 


Pauſanias ſays, that her moſt ancient form was that which Bu- 


palus made in Greece, in ſhape of a woman, upon.whoſe head 
was a round ball, and in one of her hands a cornucopia ; ſhe is 
called the blind goddeſs and partial lady, by reaſon of che beſtow- 
Ing of her unconſtant and mutable favours. 

Macrobius ſays, ſhe was firſt repreſented, with wings on her 
ſhoulders, to ſhew that ſhe was always at hand among men, and 
had by her ſide the rudder of a ſhip, to ſhew, that ſhe rules and 
commands; ſhe herſelf being placed upon a wheel, holding in 
her right hand a golden ball, and in the other a whip, ſhewing 
where ſhe ſmiled wealth and honour ; and where ſhe frowned 
croſies and miſery ſhould follow. 

In Egypt, ſhe was drawn, like a lady turning a great glaſs 
whee], on whoſe top were many men playing; ſome climbing 
up, and others having attained it ere themſelves and 
falling down again. 

Good FORTUNE, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman a- 
bout to fit down, leaning her right arm upon a wheel, inſtead of 
of the celeſtial globe ; and holding a cornucopia in her left hand. 
—As the wheel is ſometimes up and ſometimes down, fo fortune 
changes. The cornucopia denotes her being a diſpoſer of the 
riches and good things of this world; and the wheel, being con- 
tinually in motion, ſhews fortune is fickle and ever and anon 
changes, ſometimes abaſing one and exalting another. 

FOUNDERY, is the art of melting and caſting all forts of 
metals, particularly braſs, iron, &c. 

The FOUNDERY of ſmall works, or the manner of caſting i in 
ſand. The fand uſed by founders in caſting of braſs, copper, 

&c. is of a yellowiſh colour, pretty ſoft and greaſy ; but having 
been once uſed becomes black, by reaſon of the charcoal duſt 
uſed in the moulds, 
| Every time this ſand is uſed, it is wrought and tewed ſeveral 
times over in a board about a foot ſquare, placed over a kind of 
trunk or box, into which it may fall from off the board. 

| This tewing is performed with a roller or cylinder, about two 
feet in length, and two inches in diameter, and a ſort of knife 
made of the blade of a ſword ; with theſe two inſtruments they 
| alternatively roll and cut the ſand, and at length turn it down 

into the box underneath. 

Then they take a wooden board or table of a length and 
breadth proportionable to the quantity of things to be caſt; round 
which they put a frame or ledge, and thus make a fort of mould. 


This mould is filled with the ſand before prepared, and a little 
moiſtened | | 


3 
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When this has been done, they take models or patterns, ei- 
ther of wood or metal, of the things they would caſt; and theſe 
they apply on the mould, preſſing them down into the ſand, fo as 
toleave their form indented. 

Along the middle of the mould, is laid half a little cylinder of 
braſs, which is to be the maſter jet or canal for running the me- 


nl; being ſo diſpoſed as to touch the ledge at one fide, and only 


to reach to the laſt pattern on the other. 

From this are placed ſeveral leſſer jets or branches reaching to 
each pattern, whereby the metal is conveyed through the whole 
frame. 

Having thus finiſhed the firſt frame, they turn it upſide down, © 

to take out the patterns from the ſand, in order to which, they 
firſt looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting inſtru- 
ment. 
The counter part, or other half of the mould, is done after the 
ſame manner, with the ſame patterns in a mould exactly like the 
former, excepting that it has pins, that entering the holes anſwer 
to them in the other caſe, that, when the two are joined together, 
the two cavities of the pattern fall exactly on each other. 

The frame, having been thus moulded, is carried to the melter 

or founder ; who, after enlarging the orincipal j jet of the canal of 
the counter-part with a kind of a knife, and adding the croſs jets 
or canals to the ſeveral patterns to both, and ſprinkling them o- 
ver with mill-duſt, ſets them to dry in a furnace. 

When both parts of the mould are ſufficiently dried, they are 
both joined together by the means of pins ; and to prevent their 
ſtarting or ſlipping aſide by the force of the metal, which is to 
be poured in flaming hot, through a hole contrived at the maſ- 
ter jet, they are locked in a kind of preſs, either with ſcrews, or 
with wedges, if the mould be too big, 

The moulds, having been thus ſet into the preſs, are W 
near the furnace, to be in readineſs to receive the metal, as it 
comes out of the crucible. 

While they are thus preparing the 8 the metal is put 
in fuſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high and ſour 
in diameter. | 

The furnace in which the metal is ſet for fuſion, is a like 


a ſmith's forge, having like that a chimney to carry off the 
fmoke, a pair of bellows to blow up the fire, and a maſſive or 


hearth where the fire is made, which cee diſtioguilhes the 
furnace from the forge. 

In the middle of it is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve inches 
wide, which goes to the very bottom. It is divided into two by 
an iron grate ; the upper partition ſerves to hold the crucible and 
the fewel, and the lower to receive the aſhes, 
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The fewel is to be dry wood, which when it is well 1; 
the crucible full of 3 ſet into the middle of it, 25 5 
with an earthen cover; and a tile is laid over part of the aper- 
ture or cavity of the furnace, to increaſe the force of the fire, be- 
ſides blowing it up with the bellows. f 
When the metal is brought to a fluor, i. e. to be melted, they 
fill the crucible with pieces of braſs, beaten in a mortar, putting 
them in with a kind of iron ladle, having a long ſhank at the end 
formed into a kind of hollow cylinder, out of which the ball is 
dropped. 
The metal being all melted, the crucible is taken out of the 
fire by a pair of iron tongs, the feet of which are bent the better 
to embrace the top of the crucible, to the mould, into which he 
pours it, by the hole anſwering to the maſter jet of each mould, 
| And thus he goes on from one to another, till his crucible is 
emptied, or there is not matter enough left for another mould. 
Then caſting cold water on the moulds, the frames are taken 
out of the preſſes, and the caſt works out of the ſand which is 
worked up again for another caſting. . | 
Then they cut off the jets, and deliver the work to other per- 
| ſons, who finiſh it. 7 5 : 
The caſting of ſtatues, &c. The art of caſting ſtatues in braſs 
is very ancient; inſomuch that its origin was ſo remote and ob- 
ſcure, that Pliny, an author admirably ſkilled in diſcovering the 
inventors of other arts, could not diſcover it. 
All that we can learn for certain is, that it was practiſed in its 
"rg firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards among the 
omans ; and' that the number of ſtatues, conſecrated to the 
Gods and heroes, ſurpaſſed all belief. 
This taſte for ſtatues was carried to ſuch a pitch, that it be- 
came a proverb, that in Rome the people of braſs were more nu- 
merous than the Roman people. c 


Among us, the caſting of ſtatues was but little known or prac- 
tiſed before the ſeventeenth century. 

The method of caſting ſlatues or figures. There are three things 
chiefly required in caſting of ſtatues, buſts, baſſo-relievo's, vaſes, 
and other works of ſculpture. Es Ss = 

The mould or core, ſo called of cœur the heart in French, as 
being the heart or middle of the ſtatue, is a rude, lumpiſh figure, 
a little reſembling the ſtatue deſigned to be caſt. 

It is raiſed on an iron grate ſtrong enough to bear it, and is 
ſtrengthened on the inſide with ſeveral bars or ribs of iron. 

It may be made indifferently of two forts of matter, as the 
work-man pleaſes, viz. potter's earth mixed up with horſe dung 
and hair; or of plaiſter of Paris mixed with fine brick duſt. 


The uſe of theſe moulds in ſtatues is to leſſen their weight, I 


an 
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ind ſave the expence of metal. In bells it takes up all the in- 
ſide, and it preſerves the vacant ſpace where the clapper is hung. 

In great guns it forms the whole barrel from the mouth to the 
breech, and in mortars the barre] and chamber 
The wax 1s a repreſentation of the ſtatue deſigned in wax. 


tor's own hand, who uſually faſhions it on the mould itſelf. 

It may be wrought apart in cavities moulded or formed on a 
model, and afterwards diſpoſed and arranged on the ribs of iron 
over the grate as before; filling the vacant ſpace in the middle 
with liquid plaiſter and brick- duſt; by which means the mould 


wax. 
When the wax, which is to be the intended thickneſs of the 


larly to it, from top to bottom, to ſerve both as jets for the con- 
veyance of the metal to all parts of the work, and as vent-holes 


to give paſſage to the air, which would otherwiſe occaſion great 
diſorder, when the hot metal came to encompaſs it. 


juſted by the weight of the wax; ten pounds of metal being al- 
lowed to one pound of wax. 


The work now wants nothing ke its ſhell, with which it is 
to be covered, and this is a kind of cruſt or coat Jaid over the wax, 
and which, being of a ſoft matter and even at firſt liquid, eaſily 
takes and preſerves the impreſſion of every part of it, which it 
afterwards communicates to the metal, upon its taking the place 
of the wax between the ſhell and the mould. 

3 The matter of this outward ſhell or cover is varied, according 
ss the different lays or ſtrata are applied. 
2 The firſt is a compoſition of putty and old crucibles, well 
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ground and fifted, and worked up with water, to the conſiſtence 


fa colour fit for painting. 

5 Accordingly it is applied with a pencil, laying it ſeven or eight 

3 IF times over; letting it dry betwixt whiles. 

„For the ſecond coating they lay horſes dung, and natural earth 
Y to the former compoſition, and the third "impreſſion is only 

is borſes dung and earth. 

» | Laſtly, the ſhell is finiſhed by laying on | ſeveral more coats 


hand. 

The ſhell, being thus finiſhed, is ſtrengthened and ſecured by 
ſeveral bands or girts of iron wound round it at half a foot dif- 
tance from each other, and faſtened at the bottom to the grate 


under the ſtatue, and at top to a circle of iron where they all 
terminate, ' 
Here 


If it be a piece of ſculpture, the wax muſt be all of the ſculp- 


or core 1s formed in proportion as the ſculptor carries on the 


metal, is finiſhed, there are little waxen tubes fitted perpendicu- 


The weight of the metal, that the figure will take up, i is ad- 


or impreſſions of this laſt matter, rendered very thick with the 
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Here it is to be obſerved, that if the ſtatue be too big, that it 
will not be eaſy to move the mould when thus provided, it muſt 
be wrought upon the ſpot where it is to be caſt. 

This may be performed two ways; the firſt is by digging a 
ſquare hole in the ground, much larger than the mould that is to 
be made in it; and the walls of it muſt be lined with free-ſtone 
of brick. as 
At the bottom muſt be a hole of the ſame materials, with a 
kind of furnace, whoſe aperture muſt be outward. 

In this a fire muſt be lighted to dry the mould and afterwards 
to melt the wax. $2] 

Ouver this furnace is placed the grate, and on this the mould, 
&c. frame as is above ſhewn. | 

In the laſt place, at one of the edges of the ſquare pit another 
large furnace is to be made for melting the metal, as hereafter 
mentioned, | pl | 

In the other method, it is ſufficient to work the mould above 
ground ; but with the ſame precaution of a furnace, and a grate 
underneath. SY | | 

When this has been finiſhed, four walls are to be run up, and 
by the fide thereof a maſſive made for a melting furnace, 

As for the reſt, the method is the ſame in both. | 

The mould being finiſhed and incloſed between four walls, 
whether under ground or above it; a moderate fire muſt be 
lighted under it, and the hole covered with planks, that the wax 
may melt gently down, and run out at pipes contrived for that 
| Purpoſe at the foot of the mould, which are afterwards to be ve- 
ry exactly cloſed with earth, as ſoon as all the wax is carried 
off, 


When this is done, the hole is filled up with bricks thrown in 


at random, and the fire in the furnace augmented, till ſuch time 
as both the bricks and the mould become red-hot ; which uſual- 
ly happens in twenty-four hours time. _ — 

Then the fire being extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, 
the bricks are taken out, and their place is filled with earth moi- 


ſtened and a little beaten to the top of the mould, in order to 


render it the more firm and ſteady, 
Matters being carried on thus far, nothing now remains to be 
done, but to melt the metal and run it into the mould. 
This is done by the furnace above, which is made in the man- 
ner of an gven, with three openings; one to put in the wood, 
another for a vent, and a third for the metal to run out at. 


In this laſt aperture or opening, which is kept very cloſe, all 5 


the while the metal is melting, a little tube or canal is laid, by 
| which the melted metal is conveyed into a large earthen baſon 
over the mould, inm the bottom of which all the big branches 


of 
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of the jets, which are to carry the metal into all the parts of the 
mould, are inſerted. N | 

Theſe jets are all terminated or ſtopped with a kind of plugs, 
which are kept cloſe, that, upon the opening of the furnace, the 
braſs which guſhes out like a torrent ot fire, may not enter any of 
them, till the baſon be full enough of matter to enter them all 
at once, 

Upon which occaſion they pull out the plugs, which are long 
iron rods with ahead at one end, capable of filling the whole di- 
ameter of each tube. 55 e 

The hole of the furnace is opened with a long piece of iron 
fitted at the end ot each pole; and the mould filled in an inſtant. 

The work being now finiſhed, at leaſt ſo much as belongs to 
the caſting; what remains is the buſineſs of the ſculptor or car- 
yer, who, taking the figure out of the mould and earth with which 
it is encompaſſed, ſ2ws off the jets with which it appears cover- 
ed over, and repairs it with inſtruments proper to his art, as chiſ- 
els, gravers, puncheons, and the like. 

F. P. ſignifies Francis Primaticcio or Franciſco Parmegiano, 
who ſometimes put an F only in his wooden cuts, engraven with 
three tools. 

F. P. I. V. Bonaſius. Theſe letters are found in a Madonna 
of Franceſco Primaticcio, engraved by Julio Romano.  _ 
Bapti/ia FRANCE, a Venctian, ſcholar of Michael Angelo, 
lived at Rome, Florence, and Venice ; excelled in hiſtory-paint- 
ing, died in the year 1561. 

FRAUD, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman with two 
faces, one young and the other old; feet like eagle's talons, a 
tail like a ſcorpion ; two hearts in her right hand, and a maſk in 
her left. The two faces denote Fraud and deceit, ever pretend- 
ing well; the two hearts, the two appearances ; the malk inti- 
mates that Fraud makes things appear otherwiſe than they are, 
and the baſe deſigns and diſcord they foment, like birds of prey, 
to rob men of their goods and honour 

John FREEMAN was a good hiſtory- painter in the reign of 
king Charles II; he was thought to have been poiſoned in the 
Weſt-Indies, but he returned to England, and died here; yet his 
genius was ſo much impaired by that attempt an his life, that his 


latter works failed of their uſual perfection; he was looked upon 


28 a rival to Mr. Fuller, inſomuch that his brother colonel Free- 


man offered to lay a wager of 100 l. that he would draw a figure 
with that maſter ; which challenge, but for what reaſon I know | 


not, was never accepted. Mr. Freeman was in his drawings, 
eſpecially in the academy, moſt extraordinary, and equal to any 
of our modern maſters. He was in his latter days ſcene-painter 
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348 8 FRE 
to the playhouſe in Covent garden, where many of his works are 
ſtill to be ſeen. 5 
FREE-WILL, is repreſented, by a man of juvenile years, 
cloathed in a royal habit of divers colours, crowned, and a ſcep- 
ter in his hand, on the top of which is the Greek letter y.—He B 
is young, becauſe diſcretion is requiſite to attain. The habit, 
crown, and ſcepter determine his abſolure power; the divers co. 
lours, his not being determined, and that he can act by divers 


means. The letter I declares the two ways of man's life, virtue 
and vice as the Y is divided at the top. a 


— AAznes FREI, wife of Albert Durer, uſed this 
TN mark on ſeveral little plates, engraved by her, re- 
. preſenting our Saviour's myſteries, or elſe ſome ix 

ſcholar of his, SR. E 
' FRESCO, a method of painting or rather plaiſtering on walls 
to endure the weather, and repreſenting birds, beaſts, herbs, fruits, 
&c. in relief. | E 
It is performed on freſh plaiſter, or on a wall laid with mortar, $ 
not yet dry, and with water colours. —The method of painting 
in Freſco is as follows : OE IO f 
Tue plaiſter muſt be made of well waſhed lime, mixed with | 
fine powder of old rubbiſh ſtones; the lime muſt be fo often 
waſhed, till all its falt is abſtracted, and all the work muſt be 
done in clear dry weather; or it may be mixed well with flints tho- 
roughly burnt. And, in order to render the plaiſter more durable, 
they ſtrike, into the joints of the brick or ſtone wall, ſtumps of 
horſe nails at about fix inches diſtance from each other, to pre- 
vent the plaiſter from peeling off. With this plaiſter the wall 
is firſt to be plaiſtered a good thickneſs, and left ſome time to | 
dry; the deſign and colours being firſt ready prepared. T 
This painting is chiefly performed on walls and vaults, newly | 
plaiſtered with lime and ſand ; but plaiſter muſt only be laid in 
proportion as the painting goes on, no more being to be done at | 
once than the painter can diſpatch in a day, while it is moiſt. | 
| Before the painting is begun, there is uſually a cartoon or de- 
ſign made of paper, to be calked and transferred to the wall, about 
half an hour after the plaiſter has been Jaid on, : 
The colour being prepared and mingled, the wall is to be 
plaiſtered over again the ſecond time about the thickneſs of a half- | 
crown; but only ſo much as you intend preſently to work upon, | 
and while it is wet, you muſt work the colours therein, which | 
will mix and incorporate with the plaiſter, ſo as never to waſh 
Out. | | 42 oY 
Ihe painting muſt be, for the work to come out in all its beau- | 
ty, wrought quick, and with a free hand; for there can be no | 
mending or alteration after the firſt painting, and therefore make | 


your | 


4 
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your colour high enough at firſt; yet you may deepen, but not 
eily lighten. Nor muſt they ever be retouched dry, with co- 
Jours mixed up with the white of an egy, ſize, or gum, as ſome 
workmen do, by reaſon that ſuch colours grow blackiſh ; nor do 
any preſerve themſelves, but ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt. 
fn this painting all the compound and artificial colours, and 
almoſt all the minerals are ſet aſide, and ſcarce any thing uſed 
but earths ; which are capable of preſerving their colour, defend- 
ing it from the burning of the lime, and reſiſting its ſalt, which 
Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs. 

The colours uſed are white made of lime ſlaked long ago, 
and white marble duſt, oker both red and yellow, violet, red 
verditer, lapis lazuli, black, Spaniſh brown, Spaniſh white, &c. 
all which are only ground, and worked up with lime water, 
milk, or whey; and moſt of them grow brighter and brighter 
3 the Freſco dries, 

The bruſhes and pencils 65 this work muſt be long and ſoft, 
or elſe they will rake and raſe the painting. 

The colours muſt be full and flowing from the bruſh ; the de- 
ſign perfect in the image or paper copy, tor in this work you 
cannot alter or add upon any colour, 

This ſort of painting has a great advantage, by its incorpo- 
rating with the mortar, and drying along with it; ; It is rendered 
extremely durable, and never fails nor falls, but along with it. 
The ancients painted on ſtuck, and it is worthy obſervation in 


Vitruvius, what infinite care they took in making the incruſta- 


tion or plaiſtering of their buildings, to render them durable and 
beautiful. 


Before the painter begins his work, he prepares all the chief 


tints, and puts them into ſeparate earthen pots. 

The painters generally try their colours on a dry ſmooth tile; 
for, the tile preſently imbibing all that is moiſt in them, and 
bees them, they ſee by it, what effect they will have when 
uled 


Charles Alphonſe de F RESNOY, born in the year 105 I; ſcho- 


lar of Perrier and Vouet ; lived at Rome; excelled in hiſtory ; 
died in the year 1665, aged fifty- four. 


FRIGH T, is repreſented, in painting, by a man with a fright- 


ful aſpect, in armour, with a drawn ſword in his right hand, in 
a threatening poſture ; in his left he holds Meduſa's head. His 
aſpect and arms inſpire fear, and his threats terrify ; Meduſa's 
head denotes fears. 

FRIT, ö is the matter or ne dent whereof glaſs is to 


FRITT, be made, calcined or bukes in a furnace. See 

GLASS. 
Neri obſerves, that Frit is only the calx of the materials that 
make 
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| makeglaſs; which though they might be melted, and glaſs made 
without thus calcining them; yet it would take up much more 
time. 2 
This calcining or making of Frit ſerves for mixing and in- 
corporating the metals together, and evaporating all the ſuper- 
fluous humidity. 


There are three kinds of Frits; the firſt is cryſtal Frit, or that ; 


| for cryſtal metal, made with ſalt of polverine and ſand. 


The ſecond and ordinary Frit is made of the bare aſhes of . 
polverine or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from them. 


This makes the ordinary white or cryſtal metal. 


T be third is Frit for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, j 
without any preparation. This laſt Frit will require ten or 


twelve hours baking. 


The materials uſed in each are to be reduced into a fine pow- 5 
der, waſhed and ſearced; then equally mixed, and frequently Þ 


ſtirred together in the melting pot. See GLASS. 
The way to make FRI T for cryſtal. The Venetians, who 


make glaſs in the iſle of Muran, as well as thoſe in Italy, make þ 
uſe of a white flint, which they have out of the river Ticinus; 


where there is abundance of them, as alſo in the river Arnus, 
both above and below Florence, and in other places. 


They uſe alſo a rich ſand full of falt, which they find in 
Tuſcany, and in the vale of Arnus; as alſo a fort of hard white 
marble, which is found in Tuſcany, known to every body; it 
grows at the foot of the little mountains Piſa or Sarvavezza, 
Maſſa or Carrara; that ought to be choſen, which is very 


white, which has no black veins, nor yellow or red ſtains in it. 


Of all of theſe materials may be made very white tarſo, and | 


alſo very fine glaſs and cryſtal. 


It is certain, that all white and tranſparent ſtones, ſuch as 
will not become lime, are very fit for making glaſs ; that all fire- 
ſtones, and thoſe which ſtrike fire, when they are calcined and 
reduced to an impalpable powder, and ſifted through a very fine 
ſieve, make an incomparable pure and fine cryſtal; and all the 
art conſiſts in reducing the tarſo to ſuch fine impalpable powder, 
but the great trouble in doing it has made the glaſs-men give it 


Oer. - 


They make uſe now-a-days much more of ſand than of flints, N 
becauſe there is little or no expence in its preparation, which 
only conſiſts in waſhing it clean, and afterwards drying it, and 


ſifting it before you uſe it, and that is all; this is the firſt mat- 


ter or ingredient for making glaſs ; but, flints being found better 


and more fine, they afterwards made uſe of them; nothing but 
the parſimony and covetouſnęſs of the times had brought ox 
| | Other 
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other in uſe again; becauſe glaſſes made of that may be afforded 


cheaper. | 

Cryſtal requires a ſoft and white ſand, common elaſs one 
more rough, hard and grating like a file ; ſands differ very much 
from one another; for ſome will melt quickly, and mixing with 
the ſalt immediately be converted into glaſs ; others again will 

. endure a ſtrong fire, but in general there is no ſand, but what 
may be made into glaſs. 5 

To make Frit, you muſt have two hundred pounds of tarſo, 
prepared as we have ſhewn; or fine ſand, and mix therewith 
about one hundred and thirty pounds of falt, alſo prepared after 
the manner elſewhere mentioned. See TARSO. 

Care muſt be taken to mix the two materials well together 
then put them into the furnace to be calcined, after it has been 
well heated to make the Frit. 

During the firſt hour, the fire muſt be moderate, and the 
Frit continually ſtirred with an iron rake, that the materials 
may the better incorporate; then the fire muſt be increaſed to a 
very ſtrong heat for the ſpace of five hours, continuing always 
ſtirring the Frit with the rake, which is very neceſſary to the 
preparation of it. ett apy 

After the ſpace of five hours, the Frit, having had ſufficient 
fire, will be made and reduced to lumps about the bigneſs of a 
flbert, which, if it be enough, in breaking will be light and 
white without any yellow; for, if you find any of that, you mult 
put it into the furnace again, till it loſe that yellow colour 
which it will infallibly do. ; 

By how much the more the materials are ſtirred and cal- 
cined in the furnace, they will be ſo much the more refined, 
and melt more eaſily in the pots; after this you take it out of 
the furnace, and let it cool ; then you lay it on boards in a dry 
place, otherwiſe the moiſture would cauſe the ſalt to melt into 
water, and only the tarſo would remain behind, which of itſelf 
would never be made into glaſs, 

After this you cover it well for fear of duſt, for you muſt 
take a great deal of care and caution to have a fine cryſtal. 

The Frit, thus made, ought to be as white as fnow ; but, dur- 
ing the time it is making, you muſt try whether the quantities 
are well proportioned or not, which muſt be done by putting 
ſome of the Frit into a crucible, and afterwards on a clean piece 
of glaſs ; where it may be ſeen whether it be well made by its 
Joining together, and being clear; if it be too hard or too ſoft, 

you muſt increaſe or diminiſh the quantity of ſalt in it; which 
thoſe experienced in the art, know very well how to do at firſt 
light ; this being well prepared, and kept in a dry place, will laſt 
three 
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three or four months ; nay, it will grow better and more fit to | 
unite together ſpeedily. | | 

The way of making ordinary FRI of polverine rochetta, or lg. 


rillia of Spain. Frit made of polverine makes ordinary white wit 
glaſs, and that which is made of rochetta of the Levant, makes you 
a very fair cryſtal; and that which is made of barillia of Spain, 

makes a glaſs not ſo white and fair, being commonly ſomewhat or 


unctuous, which makes the glaſs incline to an azure or bluiſh 
colour. 1 5 | 
To one hundred pounds of barillia you may put eighty-five 
or ninety pounds of fine tarſo (ſee TARSO) and you muſt re- 
ulate that doſe according to the "goodneſs and fatneſs of the 
barillia, which experience will teach you. wit 
Then you muſt mix fix or eight pounds of good ſand with 
the doſe, after having well waſhed, dried, and fifted it; and of 
the whole you make a Frit, which will produce a very white and 
fair glaſs. 


- 


The Frit being calcined in the furnace, you muſt take it out and 
hot, and throw upon it three or four pails of cold water; and wh 
then put it in a moiſt and cold place, after which you muſt 5 
from time to time ſprinkle it with a ſmall ley for the ſpace of W wi 
three months, which will render it as hard as ftone, fo that ſap 
you cannot break it without a hammer; this Frit will melt eaſily, to 


and makes a very white glaſs almoſt like cryſtal, but eaſier to 
work. 


The leys, which communicate to it their ſalt, work this effect, 
and augment the Frit; if the leys ſhould fall ſhort, or you have Sp 
none, you may water it with common water, which, although ore 
it is not ſo ſtrong as the ley, yet it is uſeful. 
To make this ſmall ley, you muſt uſe the earthy parts or ok 
fæces, which ſettle in your earthen pots; when you make ſtrong W. 
leys, as follows: 

You muſt fill the ſame veſſels with common water a little an 
heated, and let it ſtand therein, long enough to extract the ſalt wi 
that remains; afterwards you take out that water gently withan W # 

iron ladle, without troubling the feces, and filtre it, to clarify 
it, and afterwards let it ſtand ſome time to ſettle, and then keep it Ov 
for the uſe aboveſaid. ; m 

Theſe leys will be ſtill pretty ſharp and full of ſalt, commu- 

nicate it to the Frit in watering it, and by this means none will ol 
-þs laſt.-:- ©: 1 5 W 

It is true in our modern times, wherein workmen rather ſeek 
to abbreviate than embelliſh their work, there are but very few at 
that take the pains to water their Frit after this manner. Yet, W 


as that Frit is the fineſt, and moſt eaſy to melt, we thought it 
worth while to propoſe it. 
| FRUITS, 
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RTS, roots, &c. to colour. Apples. Colour with a thin 
maſticote mixed with verdigreaſe ; ſhade with brown oker, and 
pive their bluſh tinct with a thin or deep lake, and heighten with 
with white. —If you would have them very high-coloured, mix 
your white with ſome maſticote ; but this muſt be according to 
the condition of the F ruit, whether ripe or unripe, red, yellow, 
or green, &c. 1 

White cabbage. Do over with very thin yellow, and in ſome 

ces with very thin green, or yellowiſh green, ſweetening with 
very thin brown oker, mixed with ſap-· green; heighten with pure 
white. 
Red cabbage. Lay with purple; ſhade with lake, and heighten 
with purple mixed with white, 

- Cherries. . With vermilion and ſome braſil ; ſhade with lake; 
heighten with vermilion fixed with white. 

Heart cherries. Colour in the middle with vermilion and lake 
mixed with white, the circumference remaining whitiſh, here 

and there ſweetening them with lake, and heightening with 
white, mixed with a little lake. 

Cucumbers. Colour the ends with a thin yellow, the middle 
with green, ſweetening the one into the other; and ſhading with 
ſap-green, but the whole fruit with brown oker; lay the ſpecks 
to the life with red and black. 

Red and blue grapes. Colour with purple, ſhaded with blue, 
and heightened with white. 

White grapes. Colour with thin verdigreaſe, which is called 
dpaniſh green, mixed with maſticote ; ſhadow with thin verdi- 
greaſe, and heighten with maſticote mixed with white. 

Yeilow melons. Colour with yellow, ſhaded with brown 
oker, the veins with ſtronger brown oker, and then heightened 
with white. 

Green melons. Work with indigo mixed with verdigreaſe 
and ſap-green, ſweetened the one into the other, and ſhaded 
with ſap-green, but the whole fruit with brown oker lay the 
ſpecks with red and black to the life. 

Mulberries. Colour with a very ſtrong braſil, and lay them 
over with black, ſo that between the ftalks and berries they 


may look a little reddiſh, according to nature. 


eaches. Colour them with thin maſticote, ſhaded with brown 
oker ; give them a bluſh with lake, and heighten them with 
white, 

Pears. Lay over with maſticote, ſhaded with brown oker, 
and give them a bluſh caſt with a thin deep lake, and heighten 
with white. 

Blue plums, Colour with purple ſhadowed with bice, and 

Vol. I. A a about 


with purple and white. | 


— 


with fine lake, and heighten with maſticote mixed with minium; 


ſhadow with ſoot. 
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about the ſtalks with a little green, well ſweetened; heighten 


White plums. Do over with thin maſticote, ſhaded with | 
brown oker, and give them a bluſh with lake, and heighten them 
with white. | 
Radiſhes. Work them over with white, ſhaded with lake 
and ſweetened, as it were behind, with purple, and ſometimes 
with green from the top downwards. — Lay the green leaves at 
the top with verdigreaſe mixed with ſap-green, ſhaded with ſap- 
green, and heightened with maſticote. 5 

Strawberries. Lay them over with a white ground, and 
draw that over with vermilion, and lake very thin; ſhade it 


and then with white, only ſpeck them with lake, by one ſide pot 
of which put a ſmaller ſpeck of white. = to | 
Turnips. Lay them over with white, ſhaded with ſoot ; the oy 
leaves as the radiſh leaves. wo: | ist 
_ Walnuts with their green on. Colour with verdigreaſe mixed WI ef 
with fap-green ; ſhade with ſap-green and a little white. all 
_ Walnuts without their green. Do over with brown oker, wit 


 FRUITFULNESS, is repreſented by a lady fitting on a bed, I dh 
and two little infants hanging about her neck. 3 5 
F. T. F. ſignifies Flaminio Torre fecit, the mark of a painter gra 


and engraver. 5 FF uſe 
tp Fa. | ſignifies Francis Vannes fecit. Francis Vil- | 
F. Villam. F. I lamena alſo uſed the ſame mark. me 


Iſaac FULLER, was an Engliſh Aeg of good note. uh 
He had a great genius for drawing and deſig 


ning hiſtory. Many , 
perſections in his works may be ſeen by his reſurreCtion at All- in! 
Souls college chapel at Oxford; to which that at Magdalen col- this 


lege, though performed by the fame hand, cannot in the leaſt but 


compare. There is alſo at Wadham college, in the ſame uni- WW in 
verſity, a hiſtory-piece of his in colours admirably well per- W wh 
formed. He may be reckoned among the firſt claſs of Engliſh W - 
Painters ; he ſtudied many years in France under Perrier, and one 


underſtood the anatomical part of painting, perhaps equal to has 
Michael Angelo; following it ſo cloſe that he was very apt to I the 
make the muſcelling too ſtrong and prominent. He died in dle. 


London about eighty-fix years ago. gla 


The manner of building FURNACES for making glaſs. Agri- der 


cola mentions three ſorts of Furnaces for making glaſs ; the firſt a 


he called fornax calcaria or calcar, which is that where the frit WW roy 
is made. 5 ec 1 
This Furnace is made in the faſhion of an oven, about ten leſs 
feet high and ſeven broad; this Furnace has two vaults, the one IF arc 


A, as 
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A, as in the plate XIX, fig. 1, is that wherein the fire is made, 
having a hole on the top, through which the flame paſſes into 
the upper vault marked B, where it is reverberated from the 
roof upon the ingredients that make the frit, which are laid on 
the area or floor of this oven or vault, in which they are kept 
continually ſtirred about by the workmen, till they are vitrified 
and fully prepared. There ought to be a very large mouth to 
this vault, that the frit may be eaſily ſtirred about by the work- 
men; whereas there ſhould be but a ſmall mouth to the under 
vault, as ſerving only to put in the wood for maintaining a con- 
tinual fire, and taking out the aſhes. 1 5 

The Iumps which lie by the Furnace are the frit, which they 
break when they are too big, to make them fit to go into 
pots for the great Furnace, there to be purified, and rendered fit * 
to be employed as occaſion ſhall require. 

The ſecond Furnace, or rather oven, which Agricola ſpeaks of, 
is the working Furnace, that where the workmen work; but the 
deſcription he gives of it is not in the beſt form, for he makes 
all theſe ovens round, whereas, though they are to be round 
within, they ſhould be oval without. 35 

And beſides he gives two mouths in form of chimneys, into 
which a ſervitor throws coals day and night, which is not now 
in uſe, ſince there is only dry wood in uſe, and then the iron 
grates which he ſpeaks of for the mouth and aſh-hole are of no 
uſe among us. | . 8 

The diameter of this oven ought to be always proportional to 
the height, the oven being divided into three parts, each of 
which three parts is vaulted. 

That below marked F, fig. 2, is that where the ſtoker flings 
in the wood to keep a continual fire, and without ſmoke; and 
this lower oven is called the crown, and the mouth the bocca; 
but it has in it neither grates nor aſh-hole, the wood being caſt 
in on the coals, always taking care to take ſome of them out, 
when they are too many, with a large iron hollow ſhovel. 

This oven made like a crown, to which Agricola allows but 
one hole in the middle of its height, about one foot diameter, 
has notwithſtanding ſeveral holes all round it, for the vent of 
the flame, which aſcends into the ſecond oven through the mid- 
dle, where the pots filled with the ingredients for making the 
glaſs are placed at E, upon which that flame perpetually reyer- 

rates. | ad | 1 

The ſecond part of this oven marked B, the vault of which is 
round, ſerves the workmen. TE 

Agricola allots to each of theſe ovens eight arches ; neverthe- 
leſs we ſeldom, if ever, make more than fix. Between each 
arch there is an opening or hole, made in the faſhion of a win- 

- A S2 | dow 


dow archwiſe, marked C, called the great work hole, through 
Which the pots, which contain the metal, are put in and taken 
Out. e F | 

' Theſe large holes are ſtopped each with a cover, made of the 
Tame lute and brick that the oven is, to preſerve the workmen' 
eyes from the too vehement heat, and likewiſe to keep that the 
ſtronger in the oven. e eee 8 
In the middle of every one of theſe covers, there is a hole 
ſomething more than a palm wide, which is called the little 


working hole, through which the workmen take with their hol - 
low irons the coloured or finer metals out of the pots, with 


which they make bottles, drinking glaſſes, or what ſort of veſſels 
the vleaſe. a my 5 Abs 92 
| 1 alſo ſerves for ſcalding their veſſels, when they have occa- 
ſion, and which reſt upon hooks, made on purpoſe on the ſides of 
thoſe holes, which the workmen call the little working holes. 
The place where they put the pots in the oven, is called the 
floor or ground ; there are always two to each working hole in 
the little glaſs-houſes ; the diſtinction between which and the 
great ones will be made anon. - 
The one, which is the leſſer, is full of fine metal, fit to 
work; and the other, which is the greater, is filled with metal 
that 15 to be purified or made fine. hen the little pot is empty, 
is 1s immediately filled again with melted matter with an iron 
ladle, from the greater pots, when it has been refined; and, 
when the great pot is empty, it is filled again with new matter 
to be melted and refined, which is done alternately, that the 
workmen may not ſtand ſtill. 


The upper vault of this Furnace marked D, fig. 2, which is 


above that where the metal is melted, and the workmen work, 
ſerves to ſet the veſſels new made upon, there to cool by de- 
grees, that place having only a moderate heat; otherwiſe, if 
the veſſels were too ſoon expoſed to the cold air, they would 
break. See the three figures on plate XIX, which repreſents the 
furnaces above deſcribed. NE Ss. 

This upper vault may alſo be divided into two, the one half 


of it being ſufficient for cooling the veſſels, and the other may | 


be made a balneum mariæ of divers degrees of heat, ſand fur- 
naces, or of aſhes for purifications, digeſtions, diſtillations, and 


other uſes, and may ſerve for the preparations of the ingredients, 


wherewith the tinctures are made for glaſs and cryſtal, which 
you will find treated of under their proper articles. 

The third Furnace, of which Agricola makes mention, he 
makes of a ſquare form, and which, he ſays, is for making 
green glaſs ; this is now no more in uſe, fince they are all round 
on the infide, 
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The ovens of the great glaſs-houſes are round within and oval 
without, like thoſe of the little glaſs-houſes, already treated of; 
but there is this difference, that any ingenious workman can 
build thoſe of little glaſs-houſes; but there is in France only one 
race of maſons, who have the ſecret of building the great ones. 
The difficulty conſiſts in this, that they muſt have three degrees 
more of heat than the little glaſs-houſes, and one inch difference 
in = qa and body of the oven is enough to ſpoil the whole 
proceſs. | ; | 

Thoſe ovens are built like thoſe before-mentioned, except as 
to the proportions which augment the heat three degrees beyond 
the others; they have ſix arches, two of which ſerve to heat 
the matter before you put in the pots, and another to heat the 
pots before they are ſet into the oven, when there is occaſion to 
change them. = | 
In this oven each working hole has but one pot in it, and, in 
the further end of the oven on the other ſide of the workmen, 
there is a great pot wherein the matter or ingredients is prepared, 
out of which it is taken with an iron ladle of ten or twelve feet 
long, to fill their pots, who work at the rates the pots are emp- 


tied; after that the great pot is filled again with other matter, 


to be refined and prepared as before. | 
The materials which ſerve for the building theſe Furnaces are 


bricks for the outward parts, and a ſort of fuller's-earth for the 


Inward parts, which is gotten in France from Beliere near For- 


ges, and which is the only earth in all France, which has the 


property of not melting in this exceſſive heat; and it is of this 
ame earth alſo that the pots are made, which will hold the 
metal for a long time. „„ 

The worſt and rougheſt work in this art is the changing the 
pots, when they are worn out or cracked; for then the cover of 
the great hole of the oven or working hole muſt be taken off, 


and the faulty pot ſo taken out, and à new one put in its place 


through the flames, and that very ſpeedily; the one is done 
with only hands, and the other is performed with iron hooks 
and forks. 
But, before they ſet about this rough work, thoſe who do it 
cloath themſelves in a ſort of ſkins, in the ſhape of a pantaloon, 
which they make as wet as poſſible, and which covers them all 
over, except the eyes; and for them they make uſe of glaſs to 
ſee to guide themſelves. == 
And, indeed, without ſuch a ſort of cloathing it would be al- 
moſt impoſlible to manage this change of the pots, by reaſon of 
the long time that it would otherwiſe take up, and which would 
be yet more incommoded by the vaſt and intenſe heat proceeding 
from the great mouth of the Furnace. See GLASS, 
AS. FUL. 
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FULLING, is the art or act of cleanſing, beating, and pref. 
ſing cloths, ſtuffs, and ſtockings, to render them ftronger, clo. 
ſer, and firmer, called alſo milling. _ 
- The Fulling of cloths and other ſtuffs is performed by a water 
mill, thence called a Fulling or ſcouring mill. es 
Theſe mills differ not much from corn mills, except in what 
relates to the mill-ſtones and hopper; and there are ſome which 


ſerve indifferently for either uſe, cloths being fulled and corn 


ground by the motion of the ſame wheel. OY 
And in ſome places, and particularly in France, the fullers are 


called millers, as milling ſtuffs and grinding corn both at the | 


ſame time. | 


The principal parts of the Fulling mill are the wheel, with | 


its trundle, which gives a motion to the tree or ſpindle, whoſe 
teeth communicate it to the peſtles or ſtarapers, which are here- 
by raiſed up and let fall alternately, according as its teeth catch 
on or quit a kind of latch in the middle of each peſtle. 

The peſtles and troughs are made of wood, each trough ha- 
ving at leaſt two, and ſometimes three peſtles, as the owner ſhall 
think fit, or according to the force of the ſtream of water. 

In theſe troughs are put the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. that are to be 
fulled ; then, the current of water being let fall on the wheel, 
the peſtles are ſucceflively raiſed and let fall upon the cloth, &c. 


in the troughs, and by their weight and velocity ſtamp and preſs | 
the ſtuffs very ſtrongly, which, by this means, become thickened, | 


In Fulling they ſometimes make uſe of urine, ſometimes of 
fullers earth, and ſometimes ſoap, 


. Theſe ſtuffs are prepared to receive the firſt impreſſions of the 
peſtle by laying them in water and urine; then in fullers earth 


and water; and laſtly in ſoap diſſolved in hot water. 


Soap alone would do very well, but that it is expenſive, tho“ 
fullers earth, in the way of the Engliſh drefling, is ſcarce inferior | 
to it; but then it muſt be well cleared of all ſtones and gritti- 


neſſes, which are apt to make holes in the ſtuff. 


As to urine, that is accounted prejudicial, not ſo much upon 
account of its ſmell, but its ſharpneſs and ſaltneſs, which is apt } 


to render the ſtufts dry and harſh. 


. The true method of Fulling with ſoap is delivered by Monl, } 
Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, ſupported by 
experiments made by order of the Marquis de Louvois, then ſu- 
perintendent of the arts and manufactories of France. The ſub- | 


ſtance of which is as follows : 


A coloured cloth of about forty-five ells is to be laid in the 
uſual manner in the trough of a Fulling mill, without firſt ſoak- | 


ing it in water, as is the common practice in many places. 


Fifteen pounds of ſoap will be required to full this — 1 
| cloth, 
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doth, one half of which is to be melted in two pails of river or 
ſpring water made as hot as the hand can well bear it. 

This ſolution is to be poured by little and little upon the cloth, 
in proportion as it is laid in the trough; and thus fulled for full two 
hours, and more; after which it is to be taken out and ſtretched. 

Which being done, the cloth is to be immediately put again 
into the ſame trough without any new ſoap, and then fulled for 
two hours more; then it is to be taken out and wrung well, to 
expreſs or ſqueeſe out all the greaſe or filth. | 
After the ſecond Fulling the remainder of the ſoap is melted 
as the former, and caſt, at four different times, on the cloth, al- 
ways remembering to take out the cloth to ſtretch it every two 
hours, and to get out the plaits and wrinkles it has acquired in the 
trough. | 
When it is perceived to be ſufficiently fulled, and brought to 
that quality and thickneſs it ſhould be, it is ſcoured out for good 
in hot water, keeping it in the trough till quite clean. 

As to white cloths, becauſe they full more eaſily, and in leſs 
time than coloured ones, a third part of ſoap will ſerve. 

FULLING of ftockings, caps, &c. ſhould be performed ſome- 
thing differently, viz. either with the feet or the hands with a 
kind of rack or wooden machine, either armed with teeth of the 
ſame matter, or elſe horſes or bullocks teeth. 

The ingredients uſed in Fulling ; theſe are urine, green ſoap, 
white ſoap, and fullers earth; but the urine is looked upon as 
prejudicial. | : es 

Wove ſtockings ſhould be fulled with ſoap only; but knit 
ſtockings may have fullers earth uſed with the ſoap. | 
FURL, is repreſented, in painting, by a man ſhewing mad- 
neſs in his looks, his eyes tied with a fillet, in a poſture as if he 


0) WW had a mind to throw a bundle of arms bound up; in a ſhort ha- 
or bit. The fillet denotes the underſtanding loſt, when madneſs has 
1+ WM dominion ; for madneſs is the blindneſs of the mind. The arms 
JM lignify that Fury is ever armed for revenge; the ſhort garment ; 
nil fhews that he reſpects neither decency nor good manners, a 
pt i _ FUSTIC, by a yellow wood ufed in dying. The colour it |. 
f FUSTOCO, $ yields is a fine golden yellow; but there ought A 
nf, FI to be ſome other ingredients mixed with it to make it laſting. 9 
by | The tree that produces it grows in all the Antilles iſlands, ll. 


ſu- WF but particularly in Tabago, where it grows to a very great height. 

ib⸗ It is uſed by dyers chiefly in dying blacks ; but ſome ſay it 
could not be uſed at all. e 

the There is alſo another kind of Fuſtic or fuſtel growing in Ita- 


ak- h, Provence, &c. uſed in dying a coffee colour. 
| A a 4 ; | G, A. 
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G. A. ſtands for the heirs of John Agucchia. 


riot of a ſtrange form, by two huge dolphins, guided by two 


. herce and cruel countenance, crowned with a palm, having, as 
other rivers, his pitcher, and by his fide a rhinoceros. 


all the diviſions on the baſe-line to the point of ſight, the dia- 


tion of all the little ſquares. See DRAWING in per ſpective. 


be found in perſpective, as is ſhewn in the figure. 


ſquares in the diminiſhed plan, as in the geometrical one, and WM |- 


moſt in the outmoſt draught, more than in the curious work - 


G. | 


GALATEA, a ſea goddeſs, is deſcribed as drawn in a cha- 


ſilver reins, held in the hands of old Triton's daughters; over 
her head a canopy of purple ſilk and ſilver, with her hair hang- 
ing careleſly on her ſhoulders. BER ere 
_ dhe is alſo deſcribed as a moſt beautiful young virgin, her hair 
diſhevelled and hanging careleſly about her ſhoulders, like filver 
threads; and at each ear a fair pearl, with a double ſtring of 
them, ſometimes, about her neck and left arm; a mantle of 
pure, thin, and fine white, waving as it were by the gentle 
SEO of the air, viewing in her hand a ſpunge made of ſea 
vote Et | . | 
GANGES. This Indian river is repreſented, in painting, in 
the ſhape of a rude barbarous ſavage, with bended brows of a 


The plan of a GARDEN in perſpective. What has been al- 


ready obſerved is confirmed by this plan, for, drawing lines from 
gonal will give the depth of the whole plan, and the diminu- . 


Laſtly, ſetting off the alleys, figures, &c. from the correſpon- | 
dent quantities in the geometrical plan, the whole parterre will | 


Let the plan, given you to diminiſh and put in perſpective, be 
of what ſort ſoever, the readieſt way will {till be to draw a ſquare 
about it, and divide that into ſeveral leſſer ſquares. | - 

For putting the grand ſquare with all the leſſer ones in per- 
ſpective by the ordinary rules, you have nothing elſe to do but 
to take care that every thing take up the ſame number of little 


the figure of the one will be found in the other. See plate XX. 
GARMENTS. In drawing Garments, be ſure to draw the 
outlines very true, becauſe the whole grace of-a picture conſiſts 


within. See DRAPERY. = 
L ei — Neel GARNIER, engraver of groteſques, or- 7 


* Oe naments, and figures, particularly of arts, in 
N | N pieces. He uſed this mark. 


Mark GARRARD, ſon of Mark Garrard, and born at E 
| | | Br uges, 


WWW 
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Bruges in Flanders. He was ſometimes principal painter to 
queen Eliſabeth, aſterwards to queen Anne, royal conſort to 
| king James I. He was both a good hiſtory and face painter; he 
died in London in the year 1635, in the ſeventy-fourth year of 
his age. There are ſeveral of his prints extant among us. 

Henry GASCAR, a French face-painter, encouraged here 
by the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe picture he came over to 
draw. Many, following her example, employed him alſo, fo 
that he got a great deal of money in England in a ſhort time, 
nor could our wiſe nation ſee the difference between him and his 
cotemporary Sir Peter Lely. What the former wanted in the 


graceful port, in draught and a good choice of nature, the talent 


of but very few, he uſually made up with embroidery, fine 
cioaths, laced drapery, and a great variety of trumpery orna- 
ments, which took for a while, till at length Monſieur found 
that his gay cap and feather would no longer ſucceed here, which 
made him leave England about eighty years ago; and, by a 


prevailing aſſurance cuſtomary with his nation, he has ſince im- 


poſed as much on the Italian nobleſſe, as he did on thoſe of Eng- 

land ; and was lately living in Rome, though we hear he is now 

dead. He is reported to have carried above ten thouſand pounds 

out of England. 8 

. GEMS. The deſign of this work is to make art imitate na- 
ture; which may, in this, be done to ſuch a degree, as that the 

artificial Gems may ſeem to ſurpaſs the natural oriental ones in 


beauty and colour, and want nothing of their perfection but the 


quality of hardneſs. | 
The baſis of artificial Gems is natural or rock cryſtal, which 
is a ſubſtratum made only of a congealed water and a pure ſubtile 
earth, as other precious ſtones are. | | 
But precious ſtones differ from cryſtal in this, that they are 
tinged with a proper ſulphur or unctuous ſubſtance, which has 
inſinuated itſelf into the pores of their compoſition, which not 
only tinges them, but alio fixes them, and go” them that ad- 
mirable beauty and hardnels which they poſſeſs. 
This ſulphur is ſuppoſed to be an exhalation of metalline and 
mineral ſpirits, aſcending up by the force of a terrene central 


fire, containing a vaſt number and variety of colours undeter- 


mined, till brought into act and fixed in their proper ſubjects. 


Now, the art of making theſe counterfeit Gems is the imita- 


tion of nature, by giving to a proper matter or body, ſuch as 
is that of rock cryſtal, ſuch metalline and mineral tinctures, as 
ſhall be extracted from metals or minerals, perfectly fine and 
ſubtile in themſelves, and able to reſiſt the fire; and theſe tinc- 
tures, though volatile, are fixed in cryſtal without altering 0 

| colour, 
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8 GEN = 
colour. See the method of making the ſeveral Gems under their 
articles, | | 7 

ENEROSITY, is repreſented, in painting, by a virgin ſo 
amiable that ſhe attracts all eyes, cloathed in a mantle of gold 
gauze, leaning her left hand upon a lion's head, holding in her 
right, lifted up, chains of pearl and precious ſtones, as if ſhe 
meant to make a preſent of them. 


Her youth denotes her extraordinary courage and Generoſity, 


which never degenerates ; the naked arm, the property of this 
virtue to diveſt itſelf of all intereſts, and to be kind without hope 
of receiving any thing in exchange. The lion declares grandeur 
and courage. Co | 
GENIUS, is repreſented, in painting, by a naked child of a 
ſmiling countenance, with a garland of poppy on his head, ears 
of corn in one hand, and a bunch of grapes in the other. 
Horatio GEN TILESCHI, was an eminent Italian hiftory- 
painter, born at Piſa, a city in the dukedom of Tuſcany, in the 
ear 1578; after having made himſelf famous at Florence, 
Rane: Genoa, and in moſt parts of Italy, Savoy, and France, 
at laſt, he, upon the invitation of king Charles L. came over to 
England, and was well received by him, who appointed him 
lodgings in his court, gave him a conſiderable ſalary, and em- 
ployed him in his palace at Greenwich and other places; his 
moſt remarkable performances in England were the cielings at 
Greenwich and York-houſe. He did alſo a Madonna, a Mag- 
_ Galen, and Lot and his two daughters for king Charles; all 
which he performed admirably well. The piece of his which 
was moſt eſteemed abroad, was the portico of cardinal Benti- 
voglio's palace at Rome; he made ſeveral attempts of face-paint- 
ing while in England with little ſucceſs, his talent lying wholly 
towards hiſtory, with figures as large as the life, in which he 
excelled. He was much in favour with the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and many of the nobility of that time ; but, after twelve 
years continuance in England, he died here in the year 1662, 
aged eighty-four, and lies buried in the queen dowager's chapel 
at Somerſet-houſe. His print is among the heads of Van Dyke, 
he having been drawn by that great maſter. 
Artemiſia GEN TILESCHI, was but little inferior to her fa- 
ther in hiſtories, and even excelled him in portraits, a manner 
of painting which moſt are inclined to attempt who come to 
England, where it is chiefly in vogue. She lived the greateſt 


part of her time at Naples in much ſplendor, and was as famous 


all over Europe for her amours as for her painting. She recom- 


mended herſelf to the eſteem of the ſkilful by many hiſtory- pieces 


as big as the life, amongſt which, the moſt celebrated was that 
of David, with the head of Goliah in his hand. She drew alſo 


the 
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the portraits of ſome of the royal family, and many of the nobi- 
lity of England. wy 
GEOGRAPHY, is repreſented, in painting, &c. by an old 
dame in an earth-coloured garment, a terreſtrial globe at her 
foot, the compaſſes in her right hand, wherewith ſhe meaſures 
the ſaid globe, and a geometrical ſquare in her left. | 
Her old age denotes the antiquity of this art; the compaſſes, 
the meaſuring and deſcribing the earth, which is truly Geo- 
graphy 3 the ſquare, the taking ſeveral proportions, length, 
breadth, &c. 1 
G. F. ſignifies Giorgio of Mantua fecit. In a piece of Pri- 
maticcio's, repreſenting V ulcan's forge. 


| Theſe two marks were uſed by 
GM | I f | Giorgio Ghiſiof Mantua, he ſome- 
ON times put Ghiſi Mantouan fecit. 


Richard GIBSON, commonly called the Dwarf, was a diſ- 


ciple of Francis de Cleyn, and an eminent maſter in the time of 


Sir Peter Lely, to whoſe manner he devoted himſelf, and whoſe 
pictures he copied to admiration. Being page to a lady at Mort- 
lake, ſhe put him to de Cleyn to learn to draw ; which ſhe ob- 
ſerved he had a particular genius to. He had the honour to in- 
ſtruct, in drawing, the late queen Mary, when pri:.ceſs of 
Orange, and queen Ann when princeſs ; he went over to Hol- 
land to wait on the princeſs Mary for that purpoſe ; he painted 
both in oil and water colours, but chiefly in the latter ; he was 
greatly in favour with king Charles I, to whom he was page of 
the back-ſtairs, inſomuch that the King gave his wife in mar- 
riage, who was likewiſe a dwarf, and died about twenty years 
ago. 

0 1 received conſiderable favours from Philip, earl of Pem- 
broke, who was his patron; he drew Oliver Cromwell ſeveral 
times, and died in Covent-garden ſoon after the revolution, at 
ſeventy- five years of age; he lies buried in that church. 

William GIBSON, was nephew to the foregoing, and in- 
ſtructed both by him and Sir Peter Lely; his greateſt excellencies 
lay in his copies, after the laſt of thoſe two maſters, whoſe man- 
ner he made it his chief endeavour to imitate, and herein he was 
not altogether unſucceſsful ; he became an eminent limner, and 
drew a great many portraits for many of the beſt rank. His 
great induſtry was much to be commended, for purchaſing, not 
only the greateſt part of Sir Peter's collection after his death, 
but likewiſe for procuring, beyond ſea, a great many valuable 
things in their kind, that he may well be ſaid to have had the beſt 
collection of drawings and prints, after the greateſt Italians and 
other maſters, of any perſon of his time; he was a great encou- 
rager of the art he profeſſed ; he died lethargic in London, and 
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with gold, either in leaf or liquid. 


GQilding in water, Gilding in oil, Gilding by fire, &c. 
1 The method of water GIL DIN G. Water Gilding requires more 


= gelly. 


finding more encouragement in crayons, his genius lying that 
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was buried at Richmond in Surrey, in the year 1702, at fifty- 
eight years of age. His kinſman Mr. Edward Gibſon was in- 
ſtructed by him, and firſt painted portraits in oil, but afterwards 


way, he made a conſiderable progreſs therein, till death inter- 
vening put a ſtop to all his endeavours. He died young at thir- 
ty-three years of age, and lies likewiſe buried at Richmond. 

_ GIL DING, is the art of ſpreading or covering a thing over 


There are ſeveral methods of Gilding in uſe among us, as 


preparation than oil Gilding, and is chiefly on wooden works, 

and thoſe made of ſtuc, and theſe too muſt be ſheltered from 
the weather. . | 5 

A ſize is uſed for this way of Gilding, made of ſhreads, &c. 

of parchment, or gloves boiled in water, to the conſiſtence of 


If the thing to be gilt be of wood, it is firſt waſhed with this 
ſize, boiling hot, and then ſet to dry; and afterwards with white 
paint, mixed up with the ſame ſize. N | 

Some uſe Spaniſh white for this purpoſe, and others plaiſter 

of Paris, well beaten and ſifted. : 

This ſized paint muſt be laid on with a ſtiff bruſh ; which is 

to be repeated ſeldomer or oftener, according to the nature of 
the work, as ten or twelve times in flat or ſmooth works; but 
ſeven or eight will be ſufficient in pieces of ſculpture. 
In the former caſe they are applied by drawing the bruſh over 
the work, in the latter by dabbing it. 5 | 

When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fair water, and 
rub it over with ſeveral pieces of coarſe linen, if it be on the lay 


- 


flat; if not, they beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral ſlips of the ſame my 


linen tied to a little ſtick, to make it follow and enter all the ca- 


vities and depreſſures thereof. 1 in 
Having thus finiſned the white, the next thing to be done is 
to colour it with yellow oker ; but, if it be a piece of ſculpture in yo 
relievo, they firſt touch it up, and prepare the ſeveral parts which : 
may have happened to have been disfigured by the ſmall iron | 
inſtruments, as gouges, chiſſels, &c. | : . 
The oker uſed for this purpoſe muſt be well ground and ſiſt- 
ed, and mixed up with the ſize before- mentioned. 
This colour is to be laid on hot; and, in works of ſculpture, K 
ſupplies the place of gold; which, ſometimes, cannot be carried q 
into all the depreſſures and cavities of the foliages and other or- wy 
naments. | 3 f | 
A lay is alſo applied over this yellow, which ferves for the * 


ground 


7 
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ound on which the gold is to be laid; this lay is uſually com- 
poſed of Armenian bole, blood- ſtone, black lead, and a little fat; 


to which ſome add ſoap and oil of olives; others burnt bread, 


biſtre, antimony, glaſs of tin, butter, and ſugar- candy. 
"Theſe ingredients being all ground together with hot ſize, 
three lays of this compoſition are applied upon the yellow, the 
one after the other has been dried ; being cautious not to put 
any into the cavity of the work to hide the yellow. | 
The bruſh uſed for this purpoſe muſt be a ſoft one, and, when 
the matter is become very dry, they go over it again with a 
ſtronger bruſh to rub it down, and take off the ſmall grains that 
ſtick out, in order to facilitate the burniſhing of the gold. 
To be prepared for Gilding, you muſt have three ſorts of pen- 
cils; one to wet, another to touch up and amend, and a third 


to flatten ; alſo a Gilding cuſhion for ſpreading the leaves of 


gold on when taken out of the book; ſee CUSHION ; a knife 
to cut them, and a ſquirrels tail fitted with a handle; or elſe a 
piece of fine ſoft ſtuff on a ſtick, to take them up directly and 
apply them. | . 


You are firſt to begin with wetting your pencils; by which 


the laſt lay laid on with water is moiſtened, that it may the 
better receive and retain the gold. Then you are to lay the 
leaves of gold on the cuſhion, and, if whole, you muſt take up 
with the ſquirrels tail; but, if in pieces, with the other inſtru- 


ment, or the knife wherewith they are cut, and lay and ſpread 


them gently on the parts of the work you had moiſtened before. 
If the leaves, as they frequently do, happen to crack or break 


in laying on, theſe breaches muſt be made up with ſmall bits of 


leaf taken up upon the repairing pencil, and the whole work is 


to be ſmoothed either with the ſame pencil or another 3 


larger; the gold being preſſed into the dents, into which it cou 
not be ſo eaſily carried by the ſquirrel's tail. 

The work, having been thus far gilded, muſt be ſet by to dry, 
in order to be either burniſhed or flatted. 


Burniſhing is ſmoothing and poliſhing it with a burniſhing 


tool, which is uſually a dog's or wolf's tooth, or a blood- ſtone 

fitted into a handle for that purpole. See BUVRNISHING. 
Flatting it is giving it a light lick, in the places not burniſhed, 

with a pencil dipped in ſize, in which a little vermilion ſome- 


times has been mixed. This ſerves to preſerve and prevent its 


fawing when handled. 


The laſt operation is the applying the vermeil in all the little 


lines and cavities, and to ſtop and amend any little faults with 


ſhell gold. | | 

The compoſition called vermeil is made of gum guttæ, ver- 

milion, and a little of ſome ruddy brown colour ground together, 
with 
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with Venetian varniſh and oil of turpentine. Some gilders, in- 


ſtead of this, make ſhift with fine lucca or dragons blood with 
gum water. | # 
Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the gold, they burniſh the 
ground or compoſition laid on the laſt before it, and only aſter- 
wards waſh the part over with the ſize. | 
This method is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face, and other 
nudities in relievo; which, by this means, do not appear fo very 


brilliant as the parts burniſhed, though much more ſo than the 


parts perfectly flat. £1; 
 Togild a piece of work, and yet preſerve white grounds, they 
apply a lay of Spaniſh white mixed with a weak ", arp on all 


the parts of the ground, whereon the yellow or the laſt lay might 
run. | | 


lefs apparatus than that before mentioned. - 

The baſis or matter whereon the gold is laid, in this, method, 
is the remains of colours found ſettled to the bottom of the pots 
in which painters waſh their pencils. 

This matter, which is very viſcid or ſticky, is firſt ground, 
and then paſſed through a linen cloth ; and thus laid with a pen- 
cil on the matter to be gilded, after it has been waſhed once or 
twice over with ſize ; and, if it be wood, with ſome white paint. 

When this is almoſt dry, but yet is ſtill unctuous enough to 
catch and retain the gold, the leaf gold is laid on ; either whole, 
if the work be large, or cut to pieces, if ſmaller ; the leaves of 
gold are taken up and laid on with a piece of fine, ſoft, well card- 
ed cotton; or ſometimes by a pallet for the purpoſe, or!ſometimes 
with the knife with which the leaves were cut, according to the 
parts of the work that are to be gilded, or the breadth of the gold 
that is to be laid on. 5 
As the gold is laid on, they paſs over it a coarſe ſtiff pencil or 
bruſh to make it ſtick, and, as it were, incorporate with the 
ground; and, after this, they mend any cracks that may have 
happened in it, either with the ſame pencil or one that is ſmal- 
ler; as has been ſhewn before in water Gilding. 

This kind of Gilding is chiefly uſed for domes and roofs of 
churches, courts, banqueting-houſes, &c. and for figures of 
plaiſter of Paris, lead, &c. yy 

The method of GiLDING with liquid gold. This is performed 
by gold reduced to a calx and amalgamated with mercury, in 
the proportion of about an ounce of mercury to a drachm of gold. 

To perform this, they heat a crucible red-hot, and then put 
the gold and mercury into it, ſtirring them gently about till the 
gold be found melted, and incorporated into a maſs with the 
mercury. 

When 


The method of GILDING in oil. This operation requires much | 
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| aqua-fortis or aqua ſecunda; and afterwards rinſe the metal in 
fair water, and ſcour it a little with fine ſand, and then it is ready 
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When this is done, they caſt them into water to waſh and 
purify them; and out of that into other waters, where the amal- 
gama which is almoſt as liquid, as if there were nothing but 
quickſilver in it, may be preſerved a long time for uſe. 
Before they proceed to lay this amalgamated gold on the me- 
tal, they firſt render the metal rough, by waſhing it over with 


for the gold. 
Then they cover over the metal with the mixture of gold and 
mercury, taking it up with a ſlip of copper or a bruſh made of 
braſs wire, ſpreading it as even as poſſible, to do which they wet 
the bruſh from time to time in fair water. + 
Then they ſet the metal to the fire upon a grate or in a ſort of 
cage, under which ſtands a pan of coals ; and, in proportion as 
the mercury evaporating and flying off diſcovers the places where 
gold is wanting, they take care to ſupply them by adding new 
parcels of amalgama. 4 
Then the work is rubbed over with the wire bruſh dipped in 
beer or vinegar, which leaves it in a condition to be brought to 
a colour, which is the laſt part of the proceſs ; and which the 
gilders keep to themſelves as a mighty ſecret ; though it is cer- 
tin, it cannot differ much from the manner of giving gold ſpe- 
cies their colour in coining. 8 : 
To gild glaſs. Take chalk and red lead of each a like quanti- 
ty, grind them together and temper with linſeed oil; lay it on, 
and, when it is almoſt dry, lay leaf gold on; let it dry, and then 
poliſh it. | 
To gild iron. Take one pound of liquid varniſh, linſeed oil, 
and turpentine, of each one ounce ; mix them well together, 
ſtrike them over any metal, and afterwards lay on leaf gold or 
lilver, and when it is dry poliſh it. h 
To gild filver, braſs, or copper with gold water. Take two 
ounces of quickſilver, put it into a crucible, ſet it on the fire, 
and, when it begins to ſmoak, put in an angel of fine gold ; then 
take it off immediately, for the gold will be preſently diſſolved; 
then, if it be too thin, ſtrain a part of the quickſilver from it 
tirough a piece. of fuſtian ; when you have done this, rub the 
gold and quickſilver upon braſs or ſilver, and it will cleave to it; 
then put the ſaid braſs or ſilver upon quick coals, till it begins to 
ſmoak; then take it from the fire, and ſcratch it with a hair 
bruſh ; this do till all the mercury is rubbed as clean off as may 
be, and the gold appears of a faint yellow ; then heighten the co- 
lour with ſal armoniac, bole, and verdigreaſe ground together 
and tempered with water. : | 
EA | Where 
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Where you muſt take notice, that, before you gild your me- 
tal, you muſt boil it in tartar or beer and water. 


Another water for GILDING iron, fteel, knives, fwords, Ee. 
Take hre-ftone, reduce it to powder, put it into a ſtfong red 


wine vinegar in a glazed pot for tvienty-four hours, adding more 2 


vinegar to it as it evaporates or boils away; into this water dip 
the iron, ſteel, &c. and it will be black; dry it, and then poliſh 
it, and you will have a gold colour underneath. _ 


Another way of GILDING iron. Take ſalt- petre, roch alum I 


burnt, of each an ounce, ſal armofiiac two ounces, all reduced 
to fine powder; boil them in ſtrong vinegar in a copper veſſe], 
with which wet the iron, &c. and then lay on leaf gold. 

To gild on wood or ſtone. Take bole armoniac and oil of ben, 


of each a ſufficient quantity; beat and grind them together, and 
ſmear the wood or ſtone, and, when it is almoſt dry, lay on leaf 


gold, let it dry, and poliſh it. | 


To gild with leaf gold. Grind leaves of gold in a few drops of 4 
honey, and add to it a little gum water, and it will be excellent 


to write or paint with, 


To gild filk and linen. Lay ſome parchment glue on the ſilk f 


or linen gently, that it may not ſink; then mix and grind ceruſs 
and verdigreaſe together, of each a like quantity; mix them with 


varniſh in a glazed veſſel, let it ſimper over a ſmall fire, and keep 


it for uſe. | 


Another of a pure gold colour. Take the juice of freſh ſaffron, 1 


or ſaff on ground, the beſt clear orpiment, of each a like quan- 


tity ; grind them with goats gall or gall of a pike, which is better; 5 


digeſt twenty-eight days in horſe-dung, and it is done. 
To colour tin or copper of a gold colour. Set linſeed oil on the 


fire, ſcum it and put in amber, aloes, hepatic, of each a like 
quantity; ſtir them well together till it grows thick; then take 
it off, cover it cloſe, and ſet it in the earth for three days; and 
when you uſe it ſtrike the metal all over with it, let it dry, and 5 


it will be of a golden colour. 


J filver any metal. Diſſolve fine ſilver in ſtrong aqua-fortis, 
and put in as much tartar finely powdered as will make it into a 
paſte; with which rub any metal, and it will look like fine ſilver. 

To gild paper. Grind bole armoniac with rai water, and 
give one laying of it when it is dry; take glair of eggs, and add 
to it a little ſugar-candy and gum water, which lay over the 
former, and, upon this, when it is dry enough, lay leaf ſilver 


or leaf gold. 


To gild the leaves of books, Take bole armoniac eight penny- 
weights, ſuzar-candy two pennyweights, mix and grind them 
with glair of eggs; then, on a bound book, while it is in the | 
preſs, after it hath been ſmeared with glair of eggs and is _ . 
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ſmear the ſaid compoſition, let it dry, then rub it well and po- 
liſh it; then, with fair water, wet the edges of the book, and 
ſuddenly lay on the gold, preſs it down gently with cotton, let 
it drv, and then poliſh it with a tooth. N 
De method of GIL DINð G ſitver, braſs, copper, or princes metal, 
1. The thing to be gilded muſt firſt be ſcrubbed with a wire 
bruſh and a little fair water, till it is perfectly clean. 


2. Then, having put an ounce of quickſilver into a phial, drop 


into it three, four, or five drops of aqua-fortis ; with this mix- 
ture and a rag rub over the metal to be gilded, till it is every- 
where as white as ſilver. 

3. Then, with a ſmall knife, ſpread your amalgamated gold 
over the whole piece, taking care not to miſs any part of it; then 
give it a heat over a fire to force the quickſilver to evaporate or fly 
away, and the gold will remain ſticking cloſe to the piece. 

4. But, before you give it a thorough heat, let it have two or 
three little heats, that you may, with a ſmall hair bruſh, almoſt 
like that of a comb, dab and ſpread the gold, which you may 
the eaſter do, becauſe the warmth you give it makes the quick- 
filver the more ready to ſpread ; after which give it the thorough 
heat before-mentioned. Fg 

5. Afterwards take it from the fire, and, with a hair ſcrub 
bruſh, which has never touched quickſilver, rub and cleanſe it 
as you did before. And you muſt take notice, if there be 


any ſpot left ungilded, you muſt, after you have cleanſed it with 


the wire bruſh, proceed again as before. 

6. If you would have the work more rich and laſting, be- 
ſmear it again with quickſilver and aqua- fortis, and lay on the 
gold again, aſter the ſame manner as before; and this you may 
repeat ſo often till the gold lies as thick as your nail upon the 
metal you gild. e 

7. To haghten the colour, if you think ft. Take argal, ſalt, 
and ſulphur, of each what quantity you think convenient, and 
put to them as much fair water as will juſt cover the thing that 
you put into it to be gilded ; boil them over the fire, and, having 
tied the gilded piece to a ſtring, put it into the boiling liquor for 
a little ſpace, viewing it every minute; and, when it has obtained 


a colour according to your mind, put it immediately into cold 


water, and it is done. 


Another way to heighten the colour of gold. Take nitre, ſal ar- 


moniac, ſandever, verdigreaſe, white and green vitriol, of each 
a like quantity ; grind them with white wine vinegar, which lay 
over all your work; then lay it on a fire, and give it a ſmall 


heat, that it may ſmoak, and fo take it off and quench it in urine. 


Anqther way to gild ſilver, braſs, Sc. Firſt cleanſe the metal 
with aqua-fortis, then quicken vour work with mercury, then 
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take off the gold amalgamated as before directed, and lay it on 
with a ſmall knife, ſpreading it every-where, and doin all thingy 
as before · directed. 

To filver over braſs or copper plates, as clock-makers do their dial. 

Plates. Procure either leaf or burnt filver, and put to it as much 
aqua-fortis as will cover it; let it ſtand an hour or two; then de- 
cant off the aqua · fortis as clean as may be, waſh the filver three 
or four times in fair water; and then let it dry, and mix with 
it, one part of fine argal to three parts of the filver, with a little 
fair water. 
When you uſe this, rub it on the work with a cork, till it is 
filvered all over, and lies very fair, and afterwards dry it welf 
with a linen cloth, and warm it; then wafh it over three or 
four times with the beſt white varniſh, which will preferve 1 it from 
tarniſhing, and other injuries of the weather. 


To gild brafs, copper, iron, or fleet, with leaf Aber or gold, 


If you would gild braſs or old iron, firſt cleanſe it very well | 
ch but, if it is new iron or ſteel, firſt make it 


with a wire bru 
very ſmooth, and hatch it all over very neatly with a hatching 
knife, which i is a knife with a ſhort blade and a long handle. 


Then give it an heat on a charcoal fire, ſo as to make it look | 
blue; take it from the fire and lay on the gold or filver, and bur- 
niſh it down a little with a blood-ſtone or burniſher ; and then | 


give it the ſame heat again and burniſh it all over. 


This work of Gilding may be repeated fix, eight, or ten 
times, ſtill obſerving to give it the ſame heat, before you lay on 


the gold and ſilver, and then burniſh it as before directed. 
Claudio GILLE, of Lorrain, was born in the year 1600, 


ſcholar of Auguſtino Taſſo, lived at Rome, excelled in dhaſtory, 
died in 1682, aged eighty-two. 


The GILLI FLOWER. To paint there are many ſorts of | 


Gilliflowers, as white, yellow, ee ſtriped, ſtreaked, or va- 
riegated with ſeveral colours. 


For white ones, cover with white and ſhade with black and 


a little indigo, for the heart of the leaves. 
For the yellow ſort, uſe maſticote, gamboge, and gall- one; 
For the- purple fort, ufe purple and White, finiſh with leſs 


white, making them brighter in the heart, and alſo ſumewhat 


yellowiſh. 
For the red ſort, uſe lake and white and finiſh withoat white. 
For the ſtriped and variegated fort, lay on white and variegate 
ſometimes with a purple, in which ultramarine predominates, of 
ſometimes with a purple in which carmine prevails or lake; 
ſometimes with white, and at other times without It ſhading 
the reſt of the leaves with indigo. 


The 
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The. feed of them all is to be n with verditer and maſti- 
cote, finiſhed with iris. 


The leaves and the ſtalks are to ; bs done with the ſame green, 
mixed with iris to ſhade with. 

To make GILLIFLOWERS grow double of any ſeed. Put the ſeed 
of a ſingle Gillilower into a bean, that the ſprout or ſpire is taken 
from, fo that the bean may not grow]; ſtop the hole cloſe with 
ſoft wax, and ſet the bean into convenient fat mould, and the 
Gilliflower ſeed, as the bean rots, ſpringing ups will produce 
double flowers, large and beautiful. 

To make pinks and GILLIFLOWERS blue and purple. Slit a ſuc- 
cory root, gory place the root of your flower ; then ſet it in a 
convenient bed, and cover it with light mould, and, the ſeed 
drawing a virtual nouriſhment from that root, when the pink, 
&c. grows up, it will produce a blue flower. 


0 Jacinto GIMINIANI, of Piſtoja, ſcholar to Peter de 
Cortona, uſed this mack. 

GIOTTO, born in the year 1276, diſciple of Cimabue, 
lived at Florence, excelled in hiſtory, ſculpture, and architecture; 3 
died in the year 1336, aged ſixty years. 

GIO Porto, e called Gro/eppe Salviati, born in the 
year 1526 or 1533, ſcholar of Franceſco Salviati, lived at Ve- 
nice, excelled in hiſtory-painting, and died aged fifty years. 

Luca GIORDANO, called Lucafa Preſto, born in "he vear 
1626, ſcholar of Spagnolet and Peter de Cortona, lived at Flo- 
rence, Naples, and Madrid; excelled in hiſtory; died in the year 
1694, aged ſixty- eight years. 

GLADIOLA, To colour this flower, lay on columbine, 
lake, and white, very pale; then proceed and finiſh with Jake 
only, very bright in ſome places and very deep in others, always 
adding biſtre to it for the ſtrongeſt ſhades ; let the green be ver- 
diter, and ſhade with iris. 

GLASS. A tranſparent, brittle, faQitious body, produced 
of ſalt and ſand by the action of fire. 

The materials uſed in the compoſition of Glaſs, as has been 
obſerved, are ſalt and ſand or ſtone. See FRIT. 
The falt is of the fixed kind, ſuch as will not evaporate with 
the moſt intenſe heat; the land or ſtone muſt be ſuch as will 
—_ eaſily; this is what gives firmneſs and conſiſtence to the 

a 

1. This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes called pol- 
verine or rochetta, brought from the Levant, and particularly 
from Alexandria and Tripoli. 

The aſhes are made of a vegetable, growing in great abun- 
dance in the country, 5 called kali, and alſo a: 

b 2 alt- 


| 
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ſaltwort, from its ſaline taſte ; and alſo glaſs-weed, from the uſe 
made of its aſhes in making Glaſs. 
To get the ſalt from this polverine, they pulveriſe and fiſt; it 
very fine; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair water and 
tartar, till a third part of the water is conſumed, taking Care to 
ſtir it from time to time. 
Then, filling up the copper with freſh” water, they boil it a 
ſecond: time till half be conſumed ; when this has been done, 


there remains a ley impregnated with fatt. To get the leys from | 


the ſalt, they boil them, till the ſalt ſhoots at the top, which 


they ſcum off as it riſes; an hundred pounds of afhes this way | 


uſually yield eighty or ninety of ſalt. 


When the ſalt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into a fur- , 
nace to dry it farther with a gentle heat. When it has been ſuf- Ml 
_ ficiently dried, they pound and ſift it very fine, and lay it by o 


make frit. 


But you muſt alſo take notice, that, beſides the aſhes of kali, ö 
thoſe of fern will alſo yield a ſalt, which will make excellent A 


Glaſs, in nothing inferior to that of polverine. 


The method of preparing the aſhes of fern | is the ſame as that 


of thoſe of kali. 


The athes alſo of the cods and ſtalks of beans, as alſo of cole- i 
worts, bramble-buſh, millet-ſtalks, ruſhes, and many other | 


ee may be uſed for the ſame purpoſe. 


2. As for ſtone, which is the ſecond ingredient in Glaſs, the | 

| beſt of which is that which will melt, is white and tranſparent. |; 
This ſort of ſtone is found chiefly 1 in Italy and is called tarſo, and 
is a kind of marble; the next is quocoli or cuogele, a fort of peb- | 


bles, found at the bottoms of rivers. 


Indeed nothing makes finer and clearer Glaſs than flint; but | 


the charge of preparing it deters Glaſs- makers from uſing it 


the preparation neceſſary for ſtone is to calcine, powder, and 


ſearce it. 


Anthony Neri obſerves, that al ales tranſparent ſtones, 
which will not burn to lime, are fit to make Glaſs ; and that all 


ſtories which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are fit for making Glals, 


But Dr. Merret objects againſt this Jaft rule as not holding uni- 
verſally. 


Where Glaſs-makers cannot eaſily have proper one, they 


make uſe of ſand, the beſt for the uſe is that which is white and 

tine ; for green Glaſs, that which is harder and more gritty, 
The preparation that it needs is only waſhing it well. 
Maidſtone in Kent furniſhes'our Glaſs-houſes with white ſand 

for their cryſtal Glaſs, and with the coarſer for green Glaſs. 
The method of making white and cryſtal GLASS. There are 


three ſorts of furnaces uſed 1 in making Glaſs; the one to propos 
2 | the 


re 
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the frit, called the calcar ; a ſecond to work the Glaſs ; and a 
third, called the leer, to anneal it. See the article FURNACE. 
For the making cryſtal Claſs, take of the whiteſt tarſo, pound- 
ed ſmall and ſearced as fine as flower, an hundred pounds, to 
ſixty- five pounds of polverine. 
Mix them well together, and put them into the furnace, cal- 


led calcar, firſt heating it: Keep a moderate fire for an hour, 
continually ſtirring the materials, that they may incorporate and 


calcine together. | 

Afterwards increaſe the fs for five hours ; after which take 
out the matter, which, being now ſufficiently calcined, i ts called 
falt of frit, which is alſo called bollito, 

Take the frit out of the calcar, lay it up in a dry place, keep 


it covered from the duſt, and let it lie for three or ſour months. 


To make the Glaſs, take of this cryſtal frit ; ſet it in pots 
into the furnace, adding to it a proper quantity of manganeſe; 
(ſee MANGANESE) when they are both fuſed or melted, caſt 
the fluor, 1. e. the melted matter, into fair water, to purify it 
from the ſalt called ſandever, which, if not cleared from it, would 
make the cryſtal obſcure and cloudy. 


This lotion or waſhing muſt be repeated ſeveral times, till 


the cryfial is fully purged. 
When this has been done, let it boil for four, five, or ſix days; 


then try whether it has had manganeſe enough; and, if it look 


ſtill greeniſh, add more manganeſe, by little and little at a time, 
with diſcretion z5 but be ſure to take care not to overdoſe it, be- 
cauſe the manganeſe inclines it to a blackiſh hue. 

Then let the metal clarify, till it becomes of a clear and ſhin- 
ing colour ; which when it comes to, it is fit for blowing, or to 
be formed into veſſels at pleaſure. 

There are three principal kinds of Glaſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the 
form or manner of working them, viz. 1. Round Glaſs, as theſe 
of our veſſels, phials, drinking Glaſſes, &c. 2. Table or window- 


Glaſs, of which there are various ſorts, viz. crown Glaſs, jea- 


lous Glaſs, &c. and plate Glaſs or looking Glaſs. 

The method of working or blowing round GLass. The work- 
ing furnace being round has fix bocca's or apertures at one of 
which, called the great bocca, the furnace is heated, and the pots 
of frit ſet i in the furnace; two other ſmaller holes, called boccel- 
la's, ſerving to lade or take out the melted metal, at the end of an 


iron to work the Glaſs: At the other holes are put in pots of 


other fuſible ingredients to be prepared, and at laſt emptied into 

the lading pot. 
There are to be ſix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco- 
pipe clay, 2 to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, but 
b 3 Al 
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alſo the violent effects of the polverine, which penetrates every 
thing elſe, | | 

But two of theſe pots are wrought at, the reſt ſerving to pre- 
pare the matter for them. . 

The fire of the furnace is made and kept up with dry hard 
wood, caſt in without intermiſſion at the ſix apertures: This is 
never omitted, even upon the moſt ſolemn days. 

When the matter, contained in the two pots, is ſufficiently 


vitrified, then they are wrought, by taking out the metal, blow- 


ing, and faſhioning it. 

The metal having been now ſufficiently refined, the operator 
or ſervitor takes his blowing iron, which 1s a hollow tube, about 
two feet and an half long, or longer, and, dipping it into the 
melting pot, there turns it about, and the metal fticks to the iron, 
like ſome glutinous or clammy juice, much like, but more firmly 
than Venice treacle. 3 5 

For each Glaſs he dips four times, and at each dip rolls the 
end of his inſtrument, with the Glaſs upon it, on a piece of iron, 
over which is a veſſel of water, the coolneſs whereof helps to 
conſolidate the Glaſs more readily, and diſpoſes it the better to 
bind with the next to be taken out of the pot ; when the opera- 
tor has dipped the fourth time, and there is now metal enough 


upon the blowing iron, he blows gently through the iron, by 


which he raiſes or lengthens it nearly a foot, after the manner 


as is done by blowing in a bladder or globe; and, to give it a 
poliſh, he rools it to and fro on a ſtone. See plate XIX, fig. 3. 


where A repreſents the blowing iron; B, the ſecond ſtory of 
the furnace; C, the bocca; * 
— 
Then he blows again a ſecond time, and thus forms the bunch 
or belly of the Glaſs. The matter, by this ſecond blaſt, aſſumes 
the figure of a gourd or callebaſh, eighteen or twenty inches 
in diameter. e 5 
As often as the operator blows into the iron, which muſt be 
very often, he removes it haſtily from his mouth to his cheek, 


* 


it again to the iron. 
Then he whirls the iron many times round his head to lengthen 


| leſt he ſhould draw the flame into his mouth, when he applies 


and cool the Glaſs; ſometimes the Glaſs, being thus blown round, 


is returned to the fire, where it flattens a little of itſelf; when flat- 
ted, it is taken out and cooled; and, if it be required as to the 
form intended, the workman flattens the bottom a little, by preſ- 
ſing it on the marble, or moulds it in the ſtamp irons; and thus 

delivers it to the maſter workman, to break off the collet. 
The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which clove to the iron: 
To ſet the Glaſs at liberty, they put a drop of cold water ws 
1 the 
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the collet, which by its coldneſs cuts or cracks a quarter of an 
inch; after which, by giving it a ſlight knock, the fracture is 
communicated all round the collet, and it drops off ; the waſte 
piece of Glaſs is knocked off the iron, and thrown by to make 
green Glaſs, . 

This being done, the iron rod or ponteglo is dipped into the 
melting pot, and, with the matter that ſticks thereto, they apply 
and faſten it to the bottom of the veſſel, oppoſite to the collet. 

The veſſel, thus fuſtained by the iron rod, is carried to the great 
bocca to be heated and ſcalded; and, while another perſon takes 
care thereof, the former operator reſts and prepares himſelf for 
the branching. | | 

The branching is making the bowl: To do this, they thruſt 
in an iron inſtrument, called paſſago, and augment and widen the 
aperture opened thereby with the procello. 

In turning this inſtrument about to form the bowl, the edge 
becomes thickened, the glaſs being as it were doubled in that part; 
whence proceeds the hem, obſerved on the circumference of our 
glaſſes. What is ſuperfluous they cut off with ſhears. 

The veſſel, being thus opened, is returned to the great bocca, 
where it is ſufficiently heated a ſecond time; and then the ope- 
rator gives the bowl its finiſhing, by turning it about with a cir- 
cular motion, which it increaſes im proportion as the bowl opens, 
and enlarges by means of the heat and agitation. 

The Glaſs, being thus finiſhed, is carried from the bocca, ſtil] 
being turned round, to a kind of earthen bench, covered with 
brands or coals extinguiſhed ; here they let it cool a little, and 
come to its conſiſtence, having firſt ſeparated it from the iron 


rod by a ſtroke or two with the hand. 
T bus, by blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying, and cutting, 
the Glaſs is brought into the form that the workman had firſt 
deſigned in his mind. ES, 
When a number of them has been finiſhed by the maſter, if 
the veſſels require it, he puts on a foot and handles, &c. and 
with the ſpici puts on rigarines and marblings ; then a ſervitor 
takes them on an iron fork, and places them in the tower of 
the leer, to anneal and harden. | 
What has been here ſaid of white or cryſtal Glaſs, is the ſame 
as to the making of common or green Glaſs, the working part 
being the ſame in all; the difference being in the polverine or 
ſalt made uſe of, 
So many maſters as there are, ſo many pots at the leaſt, and 
ſo many bocca's there muſt be, each man having his proper ſta- 
tion; where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive thoſe ſcorching heats, 
ſallying directly into their faces, mouths, and lungs; whence they 
are forced to work in their ſhirts, with a ſtraw broad-brimmed 
is 2 & hat 
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hat on their heads, to defend their eyes from the exceflive heat 
and light. They fit in large wide wooden chairs, with two long 
elbows, to which their inſtruments are hun 

They work fix hours at a time, wa a by a ſingle Glaſs ; 
after which they relieved by others, for the like time; ſo that 
the furnaces are never idle, 

The method o of working or blowing windny or table GI. Ass. The 
method of making crown window Glaſs, now practiſed in Eng- 
land, is ſaid to have been borrowed from the French. 

An Engliſh glaſſmaker, going over, wrought in France, on 
purpoſe to let himſelf into the ſecret z which when he had at- 
tained to, he came back, and ſet up a Glaſs- work, wherein he 
far excelled the French, his teachers, 


This Glaſs is blown much after the ſame manner as Abi 
Glaſs, as follows: 

The furnace, melting pots, e and fire are the ſame for 
window and table Glaſs as for round Glaſs; and the difference 
in the operation only begins after the ſervitor has dipped his blow- 
ing iron the fourth time in the melted metal. 

The Glaſs then, being in this ſtate, is blown ; but, inſtead of 
rounding or forming it into a bunch, the particular motion the 
workman pres it in the directing and managing the wind, and 
the way of rolling it on the iron, makes it extend in length two 
or three feet, and form a cylinder, which at firſt is but twa 
inches diameter; but which, by being applied to the fire again, 

and blown afreſh after taking out, becomes of the extent required 
for the table Glaſs to be formed ; but with this circumſtance, 
that the ſide which is faſtened to the iron goes gradually dimi- 
niſhing, and ends in a kind of cone or pyramid. 

To render the two,ends nearly of the ſame diameter, after 
adding a little glaſs to that oppolite to the1 iron, they draw it out 
with a pair of iron pincers. 

Then they cut off the ſame end wich a little water, and, car- 
rying the cylinder back to the bocca, they incide it likewiſe with 
water in two other places, one eight or ten inches from the iron, 
and the other the whole length. 

Both the extremities of the Glaſs cylinder being thus taken off, 
- It is heated on a kind of earthen table, ſomewhat raiſed in the ide 
dle, in order to promote its opening at the place incided, or cut 
lengthways. 

In this the workman makes uſe of an iron, wherewith he al- 
ternately lowers and raiſes the two ſides or halves of the cylinder, 
ORD now begin to open and unfold like a ſheet of paper, and " 

ngth grow perfectly flat. 
he table of Glaſs is now in its laſt perfection, and needs no- 
thing farther but to be heated over T again 3 which when it is taken 
os 


out, it is laid on a table of copper, where it having lain till it has 
cooled and come to its conſiſtence, it is carried on forks to the 


tower of the furnace, where it is ſet to anneal for twenty-four 


hours. | 
Formerly the tables were ſet into the annealing tower in great 
numbers, perhaps an hundred at a time, in a perpendicular ſitu- 
ation, which was the occaſion that thoſe ſet in firſt, bearing in 
ſome meaſure the preſſure of all the laſt, were bent, and thus ren- 
dered unfit for uſe ; but a way has been ſince found out to remedy 
this inconvenience, by ſeparating them into tens, with an iron 
ſhiver, which, by dividing the weight, diminiſhes it, and by that 
means preſerves the tables as flat as when they went in. 
Glaſs, made much harder than any in the common way, may 
be made by means of borax, in the following method : Take 
four ounces of borax, and an ounce of fine ſand ; reduce both 
to a ſubtile powder, and melt them together in a cloſe crucible 
ſet in a wind furnace, keeping up a ſtrong fire for half an hour; 
then take out the crucible, and when cold break it, and there 
will be found at the bottom a pure hard Glaſs, capable of cutting 
common Glaſs like a diamond. This experiment, duly varied, 


may lead to ſeveral uſeful improvements in the arts of Glaſs, 


enamels, and factitious gems ; and ſhews an expeditious method 
of making Glaſs without any fixed alcali, which has been gene- 
rally thought an eſſential ingredient in Glaſs ; and it is not yet 


known, whether, calcined cryſtal or other ſubſtances being added 


to this ſalt inſtead of ſand, it might not make a Glaſs approach- 
ing to the nature of a diamond. . 

Of the different ſorts of table or window GLASS. There are 
divers ſorts of this Glaſs, made in divers places for the uſe of 
building. 1 CE 

Crown Glaſs, of which there are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
the places where they are wrought, viz.  _ 

1. Ratcliff or Cock-hill crown Glaſs, which is the beſt and 


cleareſt, and was firſt made at the Old Bear-garden, at the Bank- 


fide, Southwark: Of this there are twenty-four tables to the 
caſe, the tables being of a circular form, about three feet fix 

inches in diameter. | 
2. Lambeth crown Glaſs, which is of a darker colour than the 

former, and inclining to green. = 3 „ 
French Glaſs, called alſo Normandy Glaſs, and formerly Lor- 
rain Glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces: At preſent it is 
made wholly in the nine Glaſs works in France, of which five 
are in the foreſt of Lyons, and four in the county of Eu; the 
laſt at Beaumont, near Rouen. This is of a thinner kind than 
our crown Glaſs, and, when laid on a piece of white paper, ap- 
pears 
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pears of a dirtyiſh green colour. There are but twenty-five 
tables to the caſe. 2 

German Glaſs is of two kinds, white and green; the firſt is 
of a whitiſh colour, but ſubject to thoſe ſmal] curved ſtreaks, 
obſerved in our Newcaſtle Glaſs, though free from the ſpots 
and blemiſhes thereof. The green, befides its colour, is liable 
to the ſame ſtreaks as the white, but both of them are ſtraighter 
and leſs warped than our Newcaftle Glafs. 

Dutch Glaſs is not much unlike out Newcaftle Glafs, either 
in colour or price: It is frequently much warped like that; and 
the tables are but ſmall. . 
Newcaſtle Glaſs is what is moſt uſed in England: It is of 

an aſh- colour, and ſubject to ſpecks, ſtreaks, and other blemiſhes, 
and beſides is frequently warped, There are forty-five tables 
to the caſe, each containing five fuperficial feet ; but ſome ſay 
thirty-five tables, and fix feet in each table. „55 
To tinge GLAss of a deep red. Opaque colours have a body, 
but the tranſparent ones none; for which reaſon this deep red 
muſt be mixed with matters that give it one, as ſhall be ſhewn, 

Take twenty pounds of cryſtal frit, one pound of pieces of 
white Glaſs, and two pounds of calcined tin; mix the whole 


— 


well together, and put it into a pot, and ſet it in a furnace that 


it may purify. = 15 

When it is melted, caſt in an ounce of calcined ſteel well 
pounded, and an ounce of ſcales of iron from the anvil well pul- 
veriſed and mixed together; keep ſtirring the Glaſs well with 
an iron ſtirrer, while you are putting in the powder, to hinder 
it from riſing too much. NT 

You muſt take care not to put in too much of the powder, 
for that would make the Glaſs black, whereas it ought to be 
clear, ſhining, and of an obſcure yellow colour. 


Then take about fix drachms of calcined copper prepared, caſt 


it upon the melted glaſs, often mixing it two, three, or four times, 
and the Glaſs will be as red as blood. 


If the colour be as you would have it, you muſt work it oft 


preſently, for fear it ſhould turn black, and the colour be loſt, 
of which great care muſt be taken. e 
But if, notwithſtanding this, the colour comes to be loſt, you 
mult add more ſcales of iron in powder, and it will return. 

To make a peach colour in GLAss. To make this colour, 
which is a very agreeable one, take Glaſs prepared and tinged 
of a milk- white, and, when it is in good fuſion, put in ſome man- 
ganeſe of Piedmont prepared, and that by little and little, ſtir- 
ring the matter well at each time, till the colour becomes as fine 
and perfect as you deſire it; but you muſt work the Glaſs in 

time, 


time, otherwiſe the colour will be loft ; but by fo doing you will. 
have a very fair peach colour, | . 
To make a gold yellow in GL Ass. Gold colour, being one of 


the moſt noble and fineſt we can make, by reaſon of its imita- 


ting the moſt perfect metal in nature, muſt be made with the 
pureſt materials and greateſt precaution. 
Take two parts of cryſtal frit, made with tarſo, and not with 
ſand, which is not ſo good, and one part of frit, compoſed of two 
thirds of tarſo, and one third of fine ſalt of polverine prepared; 

und and mix them well, and, to each fifty pounds of this com- 
poſition, add half a pound of tartar purified, pounded, and ſearced 
fine, and half a pound of manganeſs of Piedmont prepared, mix- 
ing theſe powders well with the two frits, becauſe you muſt not 
caſt them on the melted Glaſs, as in other colours. Then put the 
whole, by little and little, into a pot, and ſet them in a furnace, 
in which let them ſtand at an ordinary fire four days, for fear the 
Glaſs riſing ſhould run over. 

When that matter is well purified, you may uſe it for makin 
_ and what other works you pleaſe, which will be of a fair 
colour. . 

If you would have the colour yet clearer, you muſt add more 

wder, and you will have a very fine golden colour. 8 

If you would have it yet finer, take fine cryſtal frit, made of pol- 
verine of rochetta, and the golden colour will be yet more fair. 
To give GL Ass the colour of lapis lazuli, Lapis lazuli, which 
is a fine blue, and full of veins of gold, will not be eaſy to imi- 
tate, without a great deal of care and induſtry in its preparation. 

To make this fine colour, you muſt uſe the ſame matter as 


for the fine white; and, when it is in fuſion in the pot, you 


muſt add to it, by little and little, the blue enamel in powder, 
which is made uſe of by painters, mixing the whole well toge- 
ther each time, and that as often as there is occaſion to make 
this colour, 

Then try it, whether the colour is to your mind, and, when 
it is, let it ſtand for full two hours, and make a ſecond eſſay 
of it; if the colour be perfect, let it ſtand ten hours, and then 
mix it again. 

If it keeps in the ſame ſtate, without changing the colour, 
you may employ it in making what veſſels you pleaſe, which 
will be of the true colour of lapis lazuli. 5 

If in working this Glaſs it happens to riſe, you may caſt in a 
little leaf gold, which will make the Glaſs approach yet nearer 
to lapis lazuli, and which will in a moment ſtop the riſing of 
the metal, as ſugar will do in boiling oil. 

To make a milk-white colour in GL Ass. To make the milk- 
white colour well requires no leſs exactneſs than the blue. 3 

= X 
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prepared; the whole being well pulveriſed an 
a pot heated in the furnace, there to purify during eight days. 
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To ſucceed in it, take twelve pounds of good cryſtal frit, two 
pounds of calx of lead and tin, one of each, and half an ounce 
of manganeſe of Piedmont prepared; the whole being pulve- 
riſed and mixed together, put them into a pot heated in the 


furnace; let it ſtand there for twelve hours; then mix the whole 
well, and make an eflay of it. 


If the colour does not pleaſe you, add to it ſome calx of the | 


two metals before-mentioned, which incorporate with the Glaſs, 


mixing it well. In eight hours time after, the Glaſs will be fit 
to work, and as white as milk. 125 


Another fairer and whiter colour. This ſecond way of giving 


a milk- white colour to Glaſs is much better than the precedent, 
and the work more exquiſite. 


We only make uſe of calx of tin, without mixing any lead; 
and we put fifteen pounds of that calx to a hundred pounds of 
pure cryſtal frit, with twelve ounces of 123 of Piedmont 

mixed, put it into 


Then caſt the matter into water, the better to purify it; 
then, aſter it has been dried, put it into the ſame pot to be 
meited again. TE e 

If it be tranſparent, you muſt add three pounds twelve ounces 
of the ſame calx of tin as before, mixing it well with the melted 
metal, to make it the better incorporate z and in twenty-four 


Hours it will be finer and whiter than ſnow, and fit to be 


wrought. * 


To make common GL Ass become white and cryſtalline. If you 
put in a convenient pot of frit polverine, you will have a 
common white Glaſs. TS 

If you add ſalt of rochetta to this frit, you will have a very 
1 Glaſs, which will be between ordinary Glaſs and 
cryſtal. + 
To make it very fine, you muſt add the ſame doſe of man- 
ganeſe of Piedmont, prepared as for cryſtal ; for the manganeſe 
takes away all greenneſs in the Glaſs, and makes, it very white. 

If you would have a very fine Glaſs, you muſt always caſt the 
cryſtalline matter into common water; you may alſo do the ſame 
by common Glaſs, to bring it to perfection. 
When this has been done, put the matter into the pot again, 
and, when it is melted, put it again into water, repeating this till 


it be purified and made fine. 


To have Glaſs finer than ordinary, this caſting of it into wa- 
ter mult be very exactly obſerved ; for, beſides its whitening, it 
is there calcined and purified, and has fewer bliſters and puſtles. 
But, to raiſe the matter to the greateſt perfection, mix fifty 
pounds of cryſtalline Glaſs, and as much common, and put to 
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t ten pounds of purified ſalt of tartar; that will give a Glaſs 
and cryſtal more than ordinary fine, provided you always take 
care not to mix it with the collets of the Glaſs, which has 
touched the iron rod; for they always make the Glaſs blackiſh, 
and are only fit for green Glaſs. 
To make Gro" gh, 6 in GLAss, White marble, being very 
ſimple, it is eaſy to imitate ; the way of doing it only requires 
cryſtal frit, which muft be wrought as ſoon as it is melted, be- 
fore it be purified, for ſo it will give a very fair marble colour. 
Painting or ſtaining Gl Ass. The ancient or primitive man- 
ner of painting Glaſs was very ſimple, and conſequently very 
eaſy ; it conſiſted in the mere arrangement of pieces of Glaſs of 
different colours in ſome ſort of ſymmetry, and conſtituted 
what is now called moſaic work. 

In proceſs of time they came to attempt more regular deſigns, 
and alſo to repreſent figures heightened with all their ſhades ; 


yet they proceeded no farther than the drawing the contours of 


the figures in black with water, and hatching the draperies after 
the ſame manner on Glaſſes of the colour of the object they de- 
ſigned to paint. 
For the carnations, they uſed Glaſs of a bright red colour, and 
upon this they drew the principal lineaments of the face, &c. 
with black. Ny 
But in time the taſte for this ſort of painting improving con- 
ſiderably, and applying the art to the adorning of churches, 
baſilics, &c. they found out means of incorporating the colours 
in the glaſs itſelf, by heating them in the fre to a proper degree, 
having firſt laid on the colours. 3 
The firſt notion of this is ſaid to have been given by a French 
painter of Marſeilles, after he had been at Rome, under the 
pontificate of Julius II. But the firſt who carried it to any 
heighth were Albert Purer and Lucas Van Leyden. 
The colours uſed in painting or ſtaining of Glaſs are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe uſed in painting either in water or oil colours. 
In the windows of ancient churches, &c. there are to be ſeen 
the moſt beautiful and vivid colours imaginable, which far ex- 


ceed any of thoſe uſed by the moderns; not ſo much, becauſe 


the ſecret of making thoſe colours is intirely loſt; as that the 
moderns will not go to the charge of them, nor be at the ne- 
ceſſary pains, by reaſon that this ſort of painting is not now fo 
much in eſteem as it was formerly. 3 


Thoſe beautiful works which were made in the Glaſs houſes 
were of two kinds. 


In ſome the colour was diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance 


of the Glaſs; in others, which were the more common, the co- 
lour was only on one fide, ſcarce penetrating even the ſurface 
/ more 
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382 GLA 
more than one third of a line, though this was more or leſs ac« 
cording to the nature of the colour, the yellow being found al- 
ways to enter the deepeſt of any colour. 
heſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as thoſe men- 
tioned before, were of more advantage to the workmen, becauſe 
that they could on the ſame Glaſs, though already coloured, 
ſhew other kinds of colours, where there was occaſion to em- 
broider draperies, inrich them with foliages, or repreſent other 
ornaments of gold, ſilver, &c. CR 1 
In order to this, they made uſe of emery, grinding or wear- 


ing down the ſurface of the Glaſs, till ſuch time as they were 


got through the colour to the clear Glaſs; this done, they ap- 
plied the proper colours on the other ſide of the Glaſs. 
By this means the new colours were hindered from runnin 
and mixing with the former, when they expoſed the Glaſſes to 
the fire, as will appear hereafter. | 
When the intended ornaments were to appear white, the 
Glaſs was only bared of its colour with emery, without tinging 
the place with any colour at all; and this was the manner by 


- which they wrought their lights and heightenings on all kinds of 


„ „ CS 
The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint or ſtain Glaſs 
in the modern way, is to deſign and even colour the whole ſub- 


_ ject on paper. 


2. Tochuſe pieces of Glaſs proper to receive the ſeveral parts. 
3. To divide or diſtribute the deſign itſelf or papers, it is 


drawn on into pieces ſuitable to thoſe of the Glaſs, * tak- 


ing care that the Glaſſes may join in the contours of the figures, 


and the folds of the draperies. 


4. To order them fo that the carnations may not be impaired 
by the lead, with which the pieces are to be joined together. 
5 Having made the diſtribution, take care to mark all the 


Glaſſes as well as papers, that they may be known again. 


6. Then applying each part of the deſign upon the Glaſs in- 


tended for it, to transfer the deſign upon the Glaſs with the black 


colour diluted in gum water, by tracing and following all the 


lines and ſtrokes, as they appear through the Glaſs, with the 
point of a pencil. | 


7. Then the Glaſſes muſt be ſet by till they are thoroughly 


dry, which will be in about two days ; then the work being in 
black and white, is to have a ſlight waſh over with urine, gum 
arabic, and a little black, and repeated ſeveral times, according 
as the ſhades are deſired to be heightened, with this precaution, 
never to apply a new waſh till the former is ſufficiently dried. 


This done, the lights and riſings are given by rubbing off the | 


Colour 
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colour in their reſpective places, with a wooden point or the 
handle of the pencil. 28 . 

Then, having all your colours in a readineſs, fill your pieces 
with colours, for which uſe the nib of the pencil, eſpecially 
in carnation, where you muſt be very exact; you muſt alſo be 
yery circumſpect and expeditious, and take a great deal of care 
not to blot or blur the tracings, and chuſe rather to paint on 
the other ſide of the Glaſs. | 

All the colours, except yellow, may be applied on the ſame 
fide, and that you muſt do on the contrary fide, becauſe it is 
apt to mingle with the other colours, and, if near the blue, will 
compoſe a green; ſo that, for want of ſuch precaution, the whole 
work may be ſpoiled ; if the yellow tranſmit itſelf perſectly 
through the quarry, it is as well as if it had been done on the 
ſame ſide; and take notice by the way, that the other colours 
have not ſo ready a tranſition, becauſe they conſiſt of a grofler 
body. 1 
The yellow ought to be very equally and juſtly laid on'in a 
greater or leſſer quantity, as you would have your ſhadows ; ob- 
ſerve this too in the reſt, eſpecially to lay them on as quick as 
poſſible, as we have already ſaid; particularly the azure green 
and purple require the moſt exactneſs of any. 

| Now to ſet off and heighten the lights, in piling a beard, de- 
ſcribing hair in drapery, or otherwiſe, uſe the handle or butt- 
end of the pencil, a ſmall pointed ſtick or quill, wherewith take 
off the colours in thoſe places you would enlighten, which is ea- 
ſily done. 

Such works as are done in griſaille you muſt paint after this 
manner : Trace your piece with black, and let it dry for two 
days intirely ; do it over very lightly and equally with a waſh 
ſo thin laid on as not to efface the firſt lines, and let it dry for 
two days; after this, run them over again with the ſame waſh 
where you find it convenient to give a ſecond tinge, and let it 
dry two days longer; then, to give it the lights and convenient 
heightening, take the ſharp butt-end of your pencil or pointed 
ſtick or pen as before, and take off the colour of the firſt waſh 
in the moſt neceſſary places, and ſo your work will be finiſhed. | 

To make this waſh is eaſy; take a ſmall pewter cup or other 
veſſel, and put therein a quantity of black colouring ; then diſ- 
ſolve gum arabic powdered in its weight of wine, throw this on 
the black in the pewter diſh or ſawcer, that it may be very clear 
and not eaſily dried, and that you may have your waſh for paint- 
ing Glaſs in griſaille or gray. 

A furnace for painting the GL Ass and ſettling the colours, This 
furnace muſt be ſquare, of good brick, two feet high, and fo id 
much every way, and have three diviſions; the undermoſt for li 
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the aſhes muſt be fix inches high; the middle one for the fire, 
and to put ig the fuel, muſt be ſix inches high, and have its 
opening five or fix inches broad, and four deep, with a good iron 
grate of three ſquare bars of iron, which croſs the furnace and 
divide it in the middle to ſupport the earthen ſtove hereafter de- 
ſcribed ; the uppermoſt diviſion muſt be a foot high, with a little 
opening about the middle before of four inches high, and two 
wide, to put in and draw out the ware a baking, to ſee if it be 
well done. 
In this uppermoſt diviſion muſt be put the aforeſaid ſtove of 
good fire-proof crucible earth, the bottom an inch and a half 
thick, and from thence up to the brim ten inches full; it muſt 


- _ ſquare as the furnace, and have two inches room on all ſides, 


that the fire may flame round about it to bake the work, there. 
fore placed exactly in the middle of the ſurface. There muſt be 
alſo in the fire-part of this ſtove an opening juſt againſt, and of 
the ſame ſize and form as that of the furnace, for the conve- 
niency of putting the ware in and out. | 

To make this clearer, obſerve : 

The letter A (plate XXI.) is the aſh-hole for the aſhes that | 
fall from above through the iron grate ; and note, that, the wider 
the opening is, the more violent the fire will be. 

The letter B is the fire · place. 

The letters C are the three ſquare iron bars to ſupport the pan 
for the ware. 

The letter D is the opening of the furnace and pan, e 
which the ware muſt be conveyed in and out. 

The letter E is the earthen pan, wherein all the painted ware 
muſt bezbaked. 

The letters F are two half lids of potters earth for covering 
the whole furnace above. As ſoon as the ſtove is full of ware, 
the lids muſt be well cloſed and luted together, to prevent the 
air coming in any where but by the four ſquare holes at both 
ends, and the two ſemicircles in the middle, in which make a 
round hole for a chimney, when the two half Jids are cloſcd. 
"Theſe five holes are for letting out the ſmoke and flame of the 
furnace. 

To make white ground for painting on Gras. Now, to purſue 
dur work, we will begin with the preparation of all the colours 
to be uſed in painting Glaſs ; for, before we proceed to preſcribe 
the rules how to work, the materials muſt be conſidered. 

The white is compounded of ſeveral ingredients; the firſt are 
ſmall white river pebble-ſtones heated red-hot over a fire in an 
iron ladle, and thrown afterwards into an earthen diſh full of 
cold water to calcine them; and this muſt be repeated ſeveral 
times until they be prepared; afterwards being dried, pound — 
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with a ſtone or glaſs peſtle in a ſtone mortar, and ſo grind them 
upon a marble to an impalpable powder; then mix a fourth part 
of nitre with it, and calcine them in a crucible; then pound 
and grind them again, and calcine them a third time over a ſmal- 
ler fire than your former, and ſo take them off for uſe. | 

This done, when you would paint with it, add equal parts 
in weight of gyp, a fort of talc found amongſt plaiſter mould 
baked on the coals to a whiteneſs, and reducible to powder, and 
rocaille, fee ROCAILLE ; grind them all three together in a 
hollow plate of copper with gum arabic water. Thus you will 
have your white in good condition to paint withal. 

To prepare black for painting on GL Ass. As this colour can- 
not be omitted in any fort of painting, fo in this the manner 
of uſing it is much the ſame, and the preparation eaſy. 

You muſt grind ſcales of iron from the ſmith's anvil-block 
for three hours on the ſhallow copper baſon or plate; add to this 
one third of the ſame weight of rocaille, with a little calx of cop- 
per, to hinder the iron from turning red in the fire; grind it to 
as impalpable a powder as you can bring it to, and ſo keep it in 
a cloſe veſſel for uſe, ers 

To prepare a yellow paint fir. Gl Ass. This colour requires a 
more coſtly preparation than the precedent, becauſe it cannot be 
well done without a tenth part of prepared filver, as is ſhewn 
hereafter. | TE 1 

Take fine ſilver in plates or leaves, ſtratify them in a crucible 
with powder of ſulphur or.nitre, the firſt and laſt lay being of 
tie powder, and ſo calcine them in a furnace; this done, caſt 
It out as ſoon as all the ſulphur is conſumed into an earthen ba- 
ſon of water, and afterwards pound it in your ſtone mortar un- 
til it is fit for the marble, and ſo grind it with ſome of its water 
wherein it was cooled for ſix hours; then add nine times its 
weight of red oker, and grind them together for a full hour, and 
it is done, and fit for painting on Glals. 

To make a blue for painting GLAss, The whole ſecret of this 
preparation depends on the calcining the ingredients, and good- 
Y neſs of the crucible. 9 OS 
Take two ounces of zaffer, two ounces of minium, and eight 
Y ounces of very fine white ſand ; put all theſe into a bell-metal 
FJ nortar, and pound them very well, and fo into a crucible co- 
vered and luted over a quick fire for an hour; then draw out 
che crucible, and pound them again as before; this done, add a 
F tourth of its weight in ſalt-petre powdered, and, having mixed all 
ery well together, return them into a crucible covered and luted, 
J 'bich place again in the furnace for two hours at leaſt, conti- 
nuing ſuch another fire as the former. The crucible being off, 
ind cooled a ſecond time, grind the maſs as before, and ſo put it 
Vol, I. G- G into 
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into a crucible-again, with. a ſixth ꝓatt of ſalt-petre, and let it 
remain, on the fire for three hours; then take off the crucible. 
immediately with an iron ſpatula red-hot, and take put the matter, 
leſt it ſhould tick, being very clammy and bard to be emptied. 
It is convenient to have ſtrong crucibles for this calcination, . f 
becauſe it remains ſo conſiderable a while in the fire, and they 
muſt be luted with an extraordinary, lute, adding powder of bo- 
rax to the powder of Glaſs, vitrified, which helps the fuſion | 
of the Glaſs which we have omitted there; but the greateſt ſtreſs 
lies in baking the crucible, afterwards in a ſmall fire to cement 
the pores, and make the earth compact as Glaſs, which would | 
be very much furthered, if you would throw on it a conſiderable 
quantity of ſalt as it. comes out of the fire. This would glaze it, 
and capacitate it for retaining the ſpirits in the fire. | 
To make, a red colour for Gk Ass paint. This requires as much 
caution as the blue. eee! TE TL 
You muſt take ſcales of iron, and litharge of filver, of each a 
drachm; feretto of Spain, half a drachm ; rocaille, three drachms 
and a half; grind all theſe for half an hour on a ſhallow copper- | 
plate; in the mean time, pound three drachms of blood-ftone - Þ 
in an iron mortar, and add it to the reſt; then pound a drachm | 
of gum arabic in that mortar to an impalpable powder to take 
off the remains of the blood-ſtone, and fo add it to the reſt, 8 
grinding them ſtill continually, left the blood-ſtone be ſpoiled. | 
The beſt manner of grinding theſe is to pour water by little 
and little on the ingredients as you grind them, neither wetting 
them too much nor too little, but juſt as much as will keep a 
good temper, as for painting; afterwards put all into a foot 
Glaſs, and ſo drop on it through a ſmall hollow cane of wood, 
or with your finger, as much water as will bring it to the con- 
ſiſtence of an egg's yolk buttered, or a little more; then cover 
the Glaſs to preſerve it from duſt, and fo let it ſtand three days 
to ſettle. $ l 1 
After this, decant the cleareſt and pureſt of the colours that 


riſe at the top into another Glaſs, without diſturbing the ſedi- 


ment; and, two days after it has ſettled anew, pour off again 


the pureſt of the colours as before. : 


This done, ſet it in the body of a broken mattreſs or bolt- 
head over a gentle flow fire to dry eaſily, and fo keep it for uſe. 
When you have occaſion for it, take a little fair water in a 
Glaſs, and with it moiſten as much colour as you think conve- 
nient ; that will be excellent for carnation. As for the fæces 
which are very thick, dry them too, and you may moiſten theſe 
in like manner with water for drapery, timber colour, and ſuch 
others as you think convenient. 
It is true all painters of Glaſs do not uſe theſe colours thus pre- 
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pared, there, being few aftifts of that kind, who have not in- 

. their own particular colours, which they eſteem”; as gfeat 
rets. 

But nevertheleſs they that have been ae aſcribed” are "uf. 
ficient for the beſt paintings of all forts, provided the workman 
has but the ſkill to manage them. 

To make a purple colour for painting of Gt.ass. The prepara- 
tion of this purple colour is exactly like that of the blue; for this 
reaſon we need not uſe any tedious repetitions. .,, 

You muſt take an ounce of zaffer, and an ounce of very pure 
and clear perigueux, two ounces of minium, eight punces of 
very fine and white ſand; pound all theſe in a bell-metal mor- 
tar, and reduce it to an impalpable powder; put it afterwards 
into a good crucible well covered and luted in the furnace; keep 
a very good fire to it for an hour; then dray it out, and as ſoon 
as it is cold pound the maſs over again in the ſame mortar; to ö 
this add a fourth part of its weight of nitte; mix them together, 
and put them into a crucible, and ſo proceed until you have a 
fine purple colour. „ 

To mike a green paint for GL Ass. The change of the i ingre- 
dients makes this colour; ; but the method for incorporating | 
them is the ſame as the former. 1 

Take two ounces of æs uſtum; to this add two ounces of 
minium, and eight ounces of very fine white ſand ; pound theſe . | 
together in a metal mortar to an impalpable cowder.: and put it f 
afterwards in a crucible luted and covered into a wind furnace, ? 
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giving it a good fire for an hour; after this, draw it off, and let | 
it cool ; then pound it again, adding a fourth part of its weight . | 
of nitre in powder; grind and mix them well together, putting 
them afterwards into a crucible luted and covered in the furnace — 
for two hours, and then you will have a very fine green. : 


Of other colours in general for painting of GLass. We have 
directed how to make the firſt maſter colours for painting on 
Glaſs; now we proceed to ſhew what others depend on them 
without enlarging on theſe preparations. 8 

The red ſerves for carnation; but there ought to be one part 
o feretto of Spain in the compoſition, and another of rocaille; 
Y grind theſe on your copper-plate, imbibing the powder with 
gummed water until it be made fit for uſe. _ 

The red fæces there alſo mentioned will ſerve in drapery ; s 385 
to deſcribe timber- work, trunks of trees, hair, brick, and ſuch 
other things, you muſt take an ounce of feretto of Spain as in 
the former "compoſition, an ounce of iron ſcales, and two ounces 
of rocaille ; grind them together on the copper-plate, moiſtening 
them with gum water till; they be brought to a proper conſiſt- 

E ence, : 


very eaſily prepared. 


lakes, verditers. 
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ence, neither too thick nor too thin; ſo you will have a red in- 


clining to a dark yellow, very fit for uſe. 


There are ſeveral more made uſe of in this, as well as in other 
painting, but are compounded of the principal colours as we have 
intimated in our diſcourſe of colours for painting on enamel. 


- Another way to paint on GLass, Take very white Glaſs, 


varniſh it very thin on one fide with a white varniſh ; then, hav- 
ing made choice of ſome fine impreſs cut on paper juſt fit for 
the piece of Glaſs you deſign to paint on, dip it in water, and, 
letting it ſoak and dry a little, clap the picture fide thereof to the 
varniſh ſide of the Glaſs, as exactly plain and even as poſſible, 
and ſo let it dry thoroughly; afterwards moiſten the paper on 
the blank ſide, and with a blunt graver draw off and trace the 
lines of the picture, which will afterwards remain perfectly and 


diſtinctly on the varniſh ſide of your Glaſs quarry. 


This draught is for the model; you muſt paint your filings in 
it, and obſerve that the tracings and ſtrokes of the picture are to 
ſerve you in ſhadowing, which cannot be repeated without diſ- 
advantage to your piece. 


The manner of painting on Glaſs is quite contrary to that of 
limning or painting on cloth or wood; for in this the paint, be- 


ing but on one fide, is plainly viſible on the other. Here the 
ſettings off are firſt done; then the compound colours juſt run 
over, and fo continuing until perfected: Whereas on linen, 


Xe. the ſetting off or heightenings are the laſt ſtrokes, and their 
ground colour or firſt is that which we end withal, and make 


our laſt lay in all pieces done on Glaſs, — 
We do notſhew the way to make up the colours, nor how to 
mix and finiſh the artificial ones, for that relates immediately to 


the art of painting, of which you will find in ſeveral other arti- 


cles, and not to this art of Glaſs-painting ; and theſe noted here- 
in are the ſame as in the other art of painting on cloth, and not 

You muſt alſo paint on Glaſs juſt as in miniature with water 
colours, laying your picture underneath it as before; and this 
will ſhew finer than if done in oil, beſides the colours dry in a 


moment. 


Vour pieces being thus done in oil, or water colours, may re- 
ceive à very additional and improving beauty by overlaying all 
the colours, except the ground, with leaf ſilver, which will ap- 
pear very glorious and lively on ſuch as are tranſparent, to wit, 


. 


General remarks for all colours. The firſt time a new pot is 


put into the furnace, it always leaves ſome ſully or foulneſs on 
the Glaſs, which ſpoils the colours; for this reaſon they always 


begin to melt white Glaſs in it firſt, which afterwards they pour 
2, | | out 
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every colour ought to have its own pot. 
Care muſt alſo be taken not to calcine materials more than is 


———— 
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out again into another veſſel, to make common glaſs of it. This 
the workmen very well know ; but, the ſecond time, there will 


appear nothing of this foulneſs. 


Particular care muſt be taken, when you prepare materials 
for tinging Glaſs, the moſt whereof are extracted from minerals, 
to do it in a ſeparate furnace, or not have any veſſels in ĩt that you 
uſe for cryſtalline materials; for the ſmoke of metals and mine- 


' rals makes cryſtal pale and uneven. The veſſels or pots which 


ſerve for one colour muſt not be made uſe of for another, and 


neceſſary, for then they burn and are good for nothing. 

As a proportion ought to be kept and minded in every thing 
we do, ſo we will here lay down ſome which muſt not be exceed- 
ed whether for fruit or colours. Notwithſtanding when the 


workman makes any aſſay, if his colour be not deep enough in 


his mind, he may add as much as he ſhall think neceſſary, which 
ſometimes depends on the preparation of the metals more or leſs 
calcined, and often on the fancy of the workman. 

It is neceſſary alſo to be obſerved, that all the doſe of the co- 
louring ought not to be thrown on the melted glaſs at once, but 


at ſeveral times, and in proportion according to the quantity of it, 
ſtirring each time the materials, that they may both incorporate, 


and at the ſame time prevent them from riſing and running over. 


How to order the GL Ass in the furnace after it has been painted. 


After the Glafs has been completely painted, and the draughts 
perfectly finiſhed, the difficulty remains in baking the pieces, fo 
as to give it a conſiſtency with the Glaſs, by penetration, which 
is to be done as follows, 5 1 

You muſt work with the furnace here deſcribed, and its ſtove 


made of good crucible earth, to contain all the work, which 


muſt be ſtratified in the following manner: | 

Take good quick lime well digeſted, powdered, and finely 
ſearced, and, for the better ſecurity, let it be digeſted three times 
ky a potter's furnace, and then powder and ſearce it; then lay 
it very even about half an inch thick on the bottom of the ſtove, 
and upon that a layer of pieces of broken Glaſs, and upon that 
another layer of the powder, and ſo another of Glaſs, then an- 
otker of powder ; the reaſon of making this ſtratification of pow- 


der and old glaſs is to prevent any injury from the violence of 


the fire, which will be very intenſe under the ſtove. 
This done, upon the third bed or layer of powder lay a layer 
of painted Glaſs, and ſo continue to lay layer upon layer, each 


lay of powder and Glaſs being evenly made until all the pieces 
of painted Glaſs are put in or the ſtove full, and upon the laſt lay 
Ge 3: of 
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A Glaſs lay a layer of the powder ſomewhat thicker than the 
former, 5 
Then cover the furnace with its nds of earth, j joining and 
115 them well together all round with the beſt lute, ſo that it 
may, admit of no reſpiration, . but through the fire-holes or the 
"opening of the furnace; while you draw out the proofs for trials, 


'by ſome called watches, \ which are bits of broken Glaſs" Painted 


With the colours, and put in purely for the purpoſe of taking out 
951 examining how the work goes on. 


Having thus ordered the furnace, and the lute being well dri- 


. begin to heat it gently with ſome charcoal on the outſide of 
the furnace at the entrance, and ſo 1 by degrees, and ve 
Teifurely heightening i it, Jeſt it ſhou] break the Glaſs, or ſoil the 
Nint. 5 

Continue this for two 1 "Ba thruſt the fire in further, 
and let it remain there for an hour, putting it in by little and * 


xe under the love, where let it ſtand two hours longer; then in- 


bel the fire by degrees for two hours, and ſo continue to apply 
uel till the 5 be full of charcoal, and you perceive the flame 
to convey itſelf through every hole of the cover; keep it thus 
violent for three or four hours, ſhutting the door of the furnace. 
You muſt be very cautious and careful, during the whole work 
from the firſt two hours, that the fire remains at the entrance, 


git rom time to time you muſt draw out ſome of the pieces of 


Glaſs that you put into the ſtove for trials or watches, to ſee if the 


colours be melted and the yellow be qualified. Vou may per- 


ceive how the work does on by the ſparkling of the 1 Iron bars un- 
ger the ſtove. 

As ſoon as you find the 8 almoſt done, i improve the fire 
with ſome very ſmall billets of dry wood ; theſe muſt be very 


ſmall that they may be put in the more eaſily, ſmoke the leſs, 


We: to make the flame inviron, reverberate over and round about 
ſtove, which muſt be continued till the work is finiſhed, 
which will be in twelve or fourteen hours; then let the fire go 
out, and the work cool of itſelf ; then it will be finiſhed, and 


take it out, or elſe ir would ſoon burn the colours and break the 


Glaſſes. 

Gl Ass porcelain, the name given by many to a modern in- 
yention of imitating the China ware with Glaſs. 

The method given by Mr. Reaumur, who was the firſt who 
carried that attempt to any degree of perfection, is delivered by 


that gentleman, in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of | 


Paris; to this effect: 
The mixing Glaſs, reduced to powder, with other leſs eaſy 
vitrifiable ſubſtances, for the forming a paſie, to be afterwards 


mace into a ſoit of porcelain, has been a contrivance long prac- 


tiſed, 
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d ſed; dut is vety troubleſome, and the refult ſubject to many 


faults ; but chis new ware is made of Glaſs alone, and that with 
much deſs trouble, and without the 1 it to powder. By 
this art veſſels of Glaſs are changed into veſſels of a ſort of por- 
celain, without altering their form; and the meaneſt Glaſs ſerves 


-as well as the beſt for that purpoſe; our common coarſe green 


quart bottles, or the great bell Glaſs, with which gardeners cover 
their melons, &c. being, by this means, changeable into a beau- 
tiful white ſort of porcelain ware: And this is to be done in fo 
eaſy a manner, and at ſo ſmall expence, that it requires no 
more trouble or charge than that of baking a common veſſel of 
our earthen ware. And, for this reaſon, the veſſels of this ſort 
of ware may be afforded extremely cheap. It is very certain 
that all porcelain ware is a ſubſtance in a ſtate of ſemivitrifica- 
tion 3 and, in order to bring Glaſs, which is a wholly vitrified 


ſubſtance, into the condition of porcelain; there requires no more 


than to reduce it to a leſs perfectly vitrified ſtate. 


The queſtion which would naturally be ſtarted, on this occa- 
ſion, is, whether it be poſſible to reduce Glaſs to a leſs vitrified 
ſtate, it having already undergone what is eſteemed the laſt 
change by fire. But when we conſider that the Glaſs of antimo- 
Ty; the vitrifications of many of the metals, as the Glaſs of lead, 
and the counterfeit gems, coloured by the metals, are more or leſs 
eaſily reduced again, by chemiſtry, to metals, &c. the reducing 
ſand, flints, &c. after 38 vitrified, at leaſt a little way back 
towards their native or priſtine ſtate, may appear not wholly im- 
practicable, and the attempts which Mr. Reamur made on this 


occaſion, were what gave him the firſt hints of the Glaſs porce- 


lain. The method of making it is this: The Glaſs veſſels, to 
be converted into porcelain, are to be put into a large earthen 
veſſel, ſuch as the common fine earthen diſhes are baked in, or 
into ſufficiently large crucibles ; the veſſels are to be filled with 
a mixture of fine white ſand, and of fine gypſum, or plaiſtet 
ſtone, burnt into what is called plaiſter of Paris; and all the 
interſtices are to be filled up with the ſame powder, ſo that the 
Glaſs veſſels may no where touch either one another, or the ſides 
of the veſſel they are baked in. The veſſel is then to be covered 
down and luted, and the fire does the reſt of the work; for this 


is only to be put into a common potters furnace, and, when it 


has ſtood there the uſual time of the baking the other veſſels, it 
is to be taken out, and the whole contents will be found no 


longer Glaſs, but converted into a white opaque ſubſtance, which 


is a very elegant porcelain, and has almoſt the properties of 
that of China. 
_ GLAUCUS, a ſea deity, repreſented, as Philoſtratus ſays, 
with a long white beard and hair, ſoft and dropping about his 


Cc 4 ſhoulders ; 
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ſhoulders; his eyes green and littering; his brows full of wrin« 

kles and green ſpots ; his breaſt all overgrown with greeniſh ſea. | 

weeds or moſs; his belly, and 'from thence e N N 1 

full of fins and ſcales. . 

Ws. paint GLOBES, &c. of various colours. Put warm gum 

water into a Globe, and roll it about in it, ſo that it be wetted 

all over; then put it out again; then, your colours being all rea- 
dy, with or through a hollow pipe, blow them into the Globe, 

1. Vermilion to repreſent clouds: or Eg | 

2. Powder of blue enamel. 
3- Powder of copper ſeales. 

4. Orpiment in powder. 

5. Lakein fine powder. 

6. Water gold in powder. 

7. Leaf filver in powder, or any cer colours you like 10. : 
ter. You may blow them to what parts of the Globe you pleaſe, 
by directing the pipe accordingly. Having done this, put a god 

quantity of plaiſter in fine powder into the Globe, and ſhake it | 
well all over, before and till the gum water is dry, and ſo will it 
ſtick faſt round about; and what remains looſe ſhake it out, and 
ſo will the outſide of the Globe be finely marbled and coloured. 

To make the gum water. Put two ounces of gum arabic 
or rather mouth glue in a quart of fair water, let it digeſt ſor two 
or three days in warm water; then boil it gently till all is melt- 
ed, and ſtrain it through a flannel while i it is hot, and np. it for 
uſe. 

GLORY, is repreſented, in wining, by a deautiful-woman ; ; 
the upper part of her body is almoſt naked ; ſhe bears a ſphere, | 

whereon are the twelve ſigns and a little image, holding a pam 
in one hand, and a garland in the other. 

Her nakedneſs intimates, that ſhe needs no painting, her ac- 
tions always being expoſed to view; the ſphere, that mundane 
conſiderations do not ſo oblige her to heroic actions as the celeſ- 
tial do. The tokens of victory ſhe holds, intimate, chat theſe 
two are inſeparable, the one produces the other. 

GLORY of princes, is repreſented, in painting, as a very beau- 
tiful lady with a golden circle about her forehead, interwoven 
with many precious jewels; her golden locks ſignify the magna- 
nimous thoughts that poſſeſs the minds of princes. She holds a 


pyramid ſignifying their glory in cauſing magnificent. fabrics wy ; 
be erected, ſignaliſing them to poſterity. 


GLUE, a tenacious viſcid matter, which ſerves as a cement 
to bind or connect divers things together. 

There are divers kinds of Glues made uſe of in a arts, as 
che common Glue; glove Glue; parchment Glue; but the two 
Jaſt are more properly called ſize, 


Tho 
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The common or ſtrong Glue is uſed by various kinds of arti- | 
ficers, joiners, cabinet-makers, &c. | 
The beſt is that made in England in ſquare pieces of a ruddy | 
brown colour: Flanders Glue is accounted the next in goodneſs | 
to the Engliſh. a | 
Glue is made of the ſkins of all kinds of beaſts, as oxen, cows, | 
- calves, ſheep, &c. the older the beaſt is, the better is the Glue 
made of its hide. 
Indeed whole ſkins are but very rarely uſed for this purpoſe, | 
thoſe being capable of being applied to better purpoſe ; but they | 
make uſe ofthe ſhavings, parings, or ſcraps of it; ſometimes it is | 
made of the feet, ſinews, nerves, &c. of beaſts. That made of | 
whole ſkins is the beſt, and that made of the ſinews is the worſt ; | 
and hence ariſes the difference of Glues, for, as our tanners gene- | 
rally make the Glue themſelves, they are not ſparing of the pa- | 
rings of the ſkins, which they never ſell; whereas in F rance, the 4 
Glue-makers being a peculiar kind of manufacturers, and having | 
no parings, &c, but what they buy, they make uſe chiefly of ſi- 
news, feet, &c. by | 
The method of making GLux. In making Glue of parings they 
firſt ſteep them two or three days in water; then waſhing them 
well out, they boil them to the conſiſtence of a thick jelly. 
Then they paſs this jelly while hot through oſier baſkets, to 
ſeparate the impurities from it; and then let it ſtand ſome time, 
to purify it further; when all the filth and ordures are ſettled to 
| the bottom of the veſſel, they melt and boil it a ſecond time. 
= = Then they pour it into far frames or moulds ; vrhence it is 
= taken out pretty hard and ſolid, and cut into ſquare pieces or 
HH cakes. They afterwards dry it in the wind in a ſort of coarſe 
: net, at laſt ſtring it, to finiſh its drying. | 
. The Glue made of ſinews, feet, &c. is managed after the 
EY fame manner; only with this difference, that they bone and 
| ſcour the feet, and do not lay them to ſteep. 
1 The ſureſt way to try the goodneſs of Glue, is to lay a piece 
do ſteep three or four days, and if it ſwell conſiderably without 
melting, and when taken out reſumes its former dryneſs, it is 


excellent. 
J Fiſh GLue, is a ſort of Glue made of the nervous and muci- 
Ss laginous parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruſſian ſeas. 


x "Theſe parts, being boiled, bear a near reſemblance to that viſ- 

| cid matter found in the ſkins of cod-fiſh; when it is boiled to 
5 the conſiſtence of a jelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of paper, and 

form it into cakes; in which ſtate it is ſent to us. | 
1 Alu that will hold againſt fire or water. Mix a handful of | 
quick lime with four ounces of linſeed oil; boil them to a good 
thickneſs, then ſpread it on tin plates in the ſhade, 1 it will 
: | come 
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become exceeding hard; but may. be eaſily difſolved,over ſtte, 
as Glue, and will effect the buſineſs to admiration. | 


Gru. A ſtrong and fine Glue may be prepared with iſing. 


glaſs and ſpirits of wine, thus: Steep the iſipg-glaſs for twenty- 
Four hours in ſpirits of wine, or common brandy.; when the 
menſtruum hath opened and mollified-the: ifing-glaſs, they muſt 
de gently boiled together, and kept ſtirring, till they appear well 
mixed, and till a drop thereof, ſuffered to cool, preſently turn 
to a ſtrqng jelly. Then ſtrain it, while hot, through a clean 
linen cloth, into a veſſel, to be kept cloſe ſtopped; a gentle heat 
ſuffices to diſſolve this Glue into a tranſparent and almoſt co- 
. Jourlefs fluid, but very ſtrong ; fo that pieces of wood, glued toges 

ther with it, will ſooner ſeparate elſewhere than in the parts 
joined. 5 hs 
. GLUTTONY, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman in 
a ruſſet gown, with a long crain neck, and a pretty big belly, a 
Ho lying by her. | 1 3 n 

Her belly denotes gormandiſing, as making her belly her 


God. The ruſty or ruſſet gown ſhews that, as ruſt eats iron, ſo : 


does the glutton devour his ſubſtance zthe hog denotes Gluttony. 
S8. M. E. ſignifies Giorgio of Mantua, in other pieces of the 


abovementioned Primaticcio. 5 


GOLD, is a yellow metal, the heavieſt, pureſt, moſt ductile and 


mining, and, on thoſe accounts, the moſt valuable of all metals. ' 


The weight of Gold is to that of ſilver, as 19 to 10; a cubic 
inch of pure Gold weighs twelve ounces two drachms and fifty- 


two grains; and the cubic inch of ſilver ſix ounces five drachms 


and twenty-eight grains. | | « | 
The pound weight or twelve ounces Troy of Gold is divided 
into twenty-four carats. Nie ara dr Dette 20: 
Tube value of Gold is to that of filver, as 14 to 1 ſtandard 
Gold is worth 44 J. 10s. ſterling the pound weight; ſtandard 
filver is worth 3 1. the pound, or 58. the ounce. 
I. The firſt characteriſtic or property of Gold is, that it is 
the heavieſt of all bodies. 5 * 
In every maſs of matter, heavier than mercury, there muſt of 
neceſſity be ſome ſhare of Gold more or leſs ; there not being in 
nature any body of intermediate gravity, 1. e. no body whoſe gra- 
vity is to that of Gold more than as 14 to 19. 


2. Its ſecond character is; that, of all known bodies, it is the 
moſt ductile and malleable ; and, of all bodies, its parts have the 
greateſt degrees of attraction, 1. e. cohere with the greateſt force. 

Of this Gold-beaters and wire-drawers ſupply us with ſufh- 
cient proofs. | 

3. The third character of Gold is its fixedneſs in the fire, in 
which it exceeds all other bodies, 3 


4. The 


4. The fourth character is, that it is not diſſoluble by any 
menſtruum in nature, except aqua regia and mercury. 
5. The fifth character is, that it readily and ſpontaneouſly, as 
by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts and abſorbs mercury, = 
6. Thefixth character is, that it withſtands the violence both 
of lead and antimony, i. e. being fuſed in the coppel along with 
either ofithoſe matters, it does not diſſipate and fly off with them 
in fume, but remains fixed and unchanged. om 
All other metals, except Gold and ſilver melted with lead, pe- 
riſh with it, and evaporate by fire ; and in all other metals, ex- 
cept-Gold, and even ſilver itſelf, undergo the ſame fate, 
The manner of ſeparating GoLD. The metalline ſtone is firſt 
broken pretty ſmall with an iron mallet ; then it is carried to the 
mills, where it is ground to a very fine powder; and, laſtly, is 
paſſed 2 ſeveral braſs ſieves, the laſt of which is as fine as 
any of our filk ſieves. | 


The powder, being thus prepared, is laid on wooden troughs, 


with a proper quantity of mercury and water; and is there leſt 
to knead and ſaturate in the ſun and air for forty-eight hours. 


After this, the water, with the recrementitious earth, is drove 


out of the tubs, by means of other hot waters poured thereon. 

When this is done, there remains nothing but a maſs of mer- 

cury, with all the Gold that was in the ore. 

bics. 

The Gold in this ſtate is called virgin Gold, as well as that 

found in the ſand of rivers, or that in grains in the mines, in 

that none of them have paſſed the fire. „„ 
After this, it is uſually fuſed in crucibles, and caſt into plates 


or ingots. 


Virgin Gold, is Gold juſt as it is taken out of the mines, be- 
fore % A undergone any action or preparation by fire. 


* 


Virgin Gold is ſaid to be very pale, and ſo ſoft, that it may 
be moulded into any figure with the hand; it will even take an 
impreſſion from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt wax. To harden it, as 


JF allo to heighten its colour, they mix emery with it. | 
Fine or pure Gold, is that purged by fire of all its impurities 
and all alloy. 1 5 
The moderns frequently call it Gold for twenty-four carats; 
but there is not in reality any ſuch thing as Gold fo very pure; 
and there is always wanting at leaſt a quarter of a carat. Gold 


of twenty-two carats has one part of ſilver and another of cop- 


per ; that of twenty-three carats has half a part, 1. e. half a 
twenty-fourth of each. | 
In England, at this time, the ſtandard crown of Gold is 


D 
twenty-two carats fine. 
| To 
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The mercury is ſeparated from it by diſtillation in large alem- 


: 
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— 
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| 
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To dale GoLp ſofter. Take mercur ſublimate, fal armo. 


niac, of each a like quantity; powder them, melt Gold, and 
put to it a little of this powder, and it will be ſofter. 

Another way to do the ſame. Take vitriol, verdet, ſal armo- 
niac, burnt braſs, of each one ounce ; mix them with 


Fortis, let it ſtand in the heat for two days, and then let it 3 | f 
ry; then reduce 


do this three times with aqua-fortis, and let it d. 


it to a powder, and to one drachm put an ounce of Gold three 
times, and it will be ſofter. 


Or thus; quench Gold in water of ſal armoniac, and it wil : 


be ſofter. 


Or thus ; take honey and oil, of each a like quantity, quench | 


Gold in it three or four times, and i it will be ſofter. | 
To colour and ſoften Gol p. Diſſolve verdigreaſe in vinegar, 
and ftrain it through a felt, then congeal.j it, and, when it begins 
to grow thick, put ſome ſal armoniac to it, and let it gk» 2 
good while; then melt the Gold with it, and it will heighten 
the colour and make it ſoft, 

To make GOLD and ſilver ſofter. Take mercury ſublimate, 
fal armoniac, of each a like quantity ; powder them, melt the 
Gold, and put to it a little of this powder, and it will be ſoft, 

Anather way to do the ſame. Take vitriol, verdet, ſal armo- 
niac, and burnt braſs, of each an ounce ; mix them with aqua- 
fortis, and let it ſtand in the heat for two days; ; then let it har- 
den; do thus three times with aqua-fortis, let it dry, and reduce 

it to powder. To an ounce of Gold put one drachm of it three 
times, and it will be fofter. 

The way of calcining GOLD. Diſſolve an ounce of Gold in 
three ounces of aqua regalis ; then add to it four ounces of com- 
mon mercury purified, and paſſed through waſh leather, which 
will precipitate the Gold to the bottom of the matraſs, Joining 
itſelf to it. 

Then the aqua regalis will grow clear, which, when it is, 
and ſeems to have no more Gold in it, decant it of and then 


waſh your matter with warm water to dulcify it, and take away 
its ſaltneſs. 

When the matter is dried, add to it its weight of flour of 
brimſtone; then pound the whole together, put them in a cru- 
cible, to which fit another at top, which muſt be bored at bot- 


tom with a hole big enough to put a quill through, which lute 
well together and dry them. 


Then put them in a round fire, which you muſt give them by 


degrees for four hours, the crucible being, the laſt hour, wholly. 


covered over with coals, which let kindſe and cool again. | 
Then open the crucible and you will find the Gold calcined, 


which amalgamate with four ounces of freſh mercury; to which 


add 
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add five ounces more of flour of brimſtone, pounding them well 


together as before; then put the whole into crucibles, lute them, 
and give them the ſame round fire as before; which reiterate a a 
third time, as' before, the better to calcine and open the Gold ; 
then put it into a glazed earthen pan pretty deep, and pour on 
it good ſpirits of wine, that may ſwim two inches above; then 
put fire to it, and, when it is burnt, you will have a very fine 
Gold in an impalpable calx, well opened, which cdulcorate with 
warm water diſtilled, and dry it gently. 

Liquid GOLD and ſiſver. Take five or fix leaves of Gold or 

ſilver, and grind them with a ſtiff gum lake water, and a good 
quantity of ſalt, as ſmall as you can; then put it into a phial or 
glazed veſſel, add to it as much fair water as may diſſolve the ſtiff 
gum water; then let it ſtand four hours, that the Gold may ſet- 
tle ; decant off this water, and put in more, till the Gold is clean 
waſhed ; then put more fair water to the Gold, a little ſal ar- 
moniac and common ſalt, digeſting it cloſe for four days; then 
put all into a piece of thin glover's leather, whoſe grain is peeled 
off, and hang it up; ſo will the ſal armoniac fret away, and the 
Gold remain behind, which keep. 
Or thus; grind leaf Gold, with ſtrong or thick gum water, 
very fine; and, while you are grinding it, add more thick gum 
water; being very fine waſh it in a great ſhell, as you do bice; 
then temper it with a little mercury ſublimate, and a little diſ- 
ſolved gum to bind it to the ſhell ; ſhake it, and ſpread the Gold 
about the ſides thereof, that it may be all of one colour and fine- 
neſs, which uſe with fair water, as you do other colours. 

To burniſh Goll D. Do the ſame as to liquid filver. Take 
gum lake and diflolve it into a ſtiff water, then grind a blade or 
two of ſaffron with it, and you will have a fair Gold ; when 
you have laid it and it is thoroughly dry, burniſh it with a dog's 
tooth. 5 | 

Or thus; having written what you had a mind with your pen 
and pencil, cut the leaf Gold or ſilver into pieces, according to 
the ſize; take it up with a feather or cotton, &c. and lay it upon 
the writing or drawing, which preſs down with a piece of woo], 
and, being dry, wk it. 

To make a very fine poliſhed Gol D. The woods you would 
gild muſt be very ſmooth ; and, to render them the ſmoother, it 
will be proper to paſs ſea dog's ſkin over them. 

Then ſize it over with a ſtuff or ſize made of the cuttings of 
white leather gloves, ſee SIZE ; and, when it is thoroughly dry, 
lay on nine or ten layers of white. 

When this is perfectly dry, uſe your ſhave-graſs, that you may 
render it ſo much the kinder; and then, having m:de ſore 42 

an 


and water warm, dip a linen rag into it, which wring out, and 


then rub the white. | 


Then lay on two or three layers of Gold colour, and more, if 
it be not of a good body or deep enough; and, when'it is dry, 
rub it well with a dry cloth, till it is bright again; then take of 
the ſtrongeſt brandy you can get, and with a pencil-bruſt waſh 
the Gold colour with this brandy ; and, having leaf Gold ready/ 


cut, lying upon the cuſhion, clap it on, the moment the pencil 


is gone over the part; and when it is dry poliſh it with a dog's 
tooth. 1 = 


Hmu to lay on GOLD and ſilver. Set your piece flanting, ang 


wet a part with a large pencil dipped in fair water; then, having” 


the Gold ready cut on the cuſhion, lay on the Gold, taking it 
up with a cotton. DC To SEES Þ 
When the whole is gilded, ſet it by to dry, but not either in 
the wind or ſun, and when it is dry enough burniſh it with a 
dog's tooth | : | 
To know when it is in a fit temper, paſs the dog's tooth over 


13 ſome little places; and, if it does not rub kindly, but peels 


off, it is not dry enough. e . 
But, on the other hand, take care not to let it be too dry; for' 


it will require ſo much the more trouble in poliſhing, and after 
you have done all you can it will not have the luſtre you deſire. 


To lay GOLD on any thing. Temper red lead ground fine with 
linſeed oil, write with it, and lay leaf Gold upon it ; let it dry 
and poliſh it. 55 = 

To lay GOLD on glaſs. Grind together chalk and red lead, 


each a like quantity, and temper them with linſeed oil; lay it 
on, and when it is almoſt dry lay leaf gold on it, let it be tho- 


roughly dry, and then poliſh it. 
To matt GOLD, Make a red with red lead, a little vermi- 


lion, and the white of an egg, well beaten up; grind the whole 
upon a marble, and clap it into the deep or hollow places with a 


On 


To make ſhell Gol p and ſhell filver. Grind leaf Gold with ho- 
ney juſt out of the hive, or very pure, on a clean marble, till it 
is extremely ſoft under your hand ; then put it into a glaſs of 
rx water, and ſtir it, changing the water till it is very clear and 

ne. 7 


Then pour into it the quantity of a pennyworth of aqua- for- 


tis, and let it lie for two days; then take out the Gold, and the 


aqua-fortis may ſerve another time; the ſame may be done with 
ſilver. 6 | 5 

When you would lay on either the one or the other, temper 
it with one or two drops of a very thin gum water, and, to give 
it the ſmoother face, let your water be ſoaped. 


It 
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1 will be alſo proper to have a waſh of gall- ſtone under the 
Gold, vrhich greatly ſets it off: 

To dye filk a GOLD colour. This muſt be dyed after the ſame 
manner as the ſtraw colour is, only, when it is become reaſona- 
bly deep, put it into the laſt ſuds of the orange liquor and ſtir it 
therein ſo long, till you are ſure it is grown deep enough; then 
rinſe it out and dry it, 

To dye finff a. Gol p colour, Let the ſtuff be firſt dyed yel- 
low, then ſet freſſi water over the fire, and for every An of 
ware uſe an ounce of fuſtelwood, called alſo yellow thavi 
and a good quantity of coarſe pot-aſhes; ; let the dye boil for half 
an hour, and afterwards work the tuff in it. 

GoLDd ſize, The method of making Gold ſize for burniſhed 
oilding, or wood, is this: Take a pound and an half of pipe- 
clay, half an ounce of red chalk, a quarter of an ounce of black 
lead, forty drops of fweet oil, and three drachms of pure tallow ; 
grind the clay, chalk, and- black lead, all ſeparately, very fine, 
in water; then mix chem all together, add the oil and tallow, 
and grind all to a due conſiſtence. This is the ſize now in uſe, 
and is accounted the better, the older it is. 

For a golden figure in painting, lay on ſhell Gold ad ſhade 
with gall-ſtone, 

Henry GOLTZIUS. This celebrated Dutch en- 
Ir. graver imitated the manner of ſeveral maſters who 
lived before him. He engraved the paintings of Ra- 

phael and other maſters; he uſed this mark, 

G. P. ſignifies George Pens. 

GRACE of God, is repreſented, in painting, by a pretty agree- 
able damſel all naked, with a very 2:0ming head-dreſs; her 
golden locks plaited and furrounded with ſplendor ; holding in 
both hands a cornucopia, ſhe pours from it many things uſeſul, 
and a ſhining ray round even to the ground. 

Her nakedneſs denotes her innocence, that needs no external 
ornaments ; the benefits and good things ſhe diſperſes ſhew, that 


they all proceed from heaven. 


GRACE and greatneſs, in painting. See COMPOSITION. 
GRACEFUL. poſture and proper actions is the ſecond thing 
in a good picture, that is, that the true and natural motion of 
every thing be expreſied in the life and ſpirit of it, that is to 


quicken the life by, art; as in a king to expreſs the greateſt ma- 


jeſty, by putting or deſigning him in ſuch a graceful poſture that 
may move ſpectators with reverence in beholding him. 
And to draw a ſoldier in ſuch a poſture as may betoken the 
reateſt courage, boldneſs, and valour; and to repreſenta clown 
in the moſt aukward and clowniſh poſture ; a ſervant or page in 
the moſt attentive and diligent poſture, &c. FR 
n 
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And fo, in all your draughts, the inward affections and diſpoit= 


tions of the mind may be mot lively expreſſed in the outward 


action and geſture of the wb 


Now, to attain the knowledge of this, you ought moſt dili- 
gently to obſerve the works of ſeveral famous maſters, and alſo 


to follow their examples, who were uſed to delight themſelves 


in beholding private perſons ; as the actions, poſtures, and geſ- 
tures of wreſtlers, ſword-fighters, boxers at handy-cuffs, ſtage- 
players, the alluring glances and geſtures of courtezans, and in 
malefactors going to execution, to obſerve the contracting of 
their brows, the motions of their eyes, and the motions of their 


whole bodies, in order that they might expreſs them to the life 
in their drawings and works. : 


Take care likewiſe that you draw with a certain looſeneſs, 


which is a great excellency in drawing, that is, that the body be 
not made ſtiff in any part; but that every joint may have its pro- 
per bendings, {> that it may with the greater life expreſs the in- 
tention, that the figure may not ſeem lame and the joints ſtiff, 
as if they were not pliable or capable of bending ; but that eve 

joint and limb may have its proper freeneſs and Jlooſeneſs, accord- 


ing as it may beſt ſuit with and become the poſture in which the 


figure 1s ſet. | | 


To make a paſte for an oriental GRANATE. The Granate 


is very like the carbuncle, for, being both expoſed to the ſun, 


they exhibit the colour of live burning coals, being between red 
and yellow, which is the true colour of fire. | 


There are ſeveral] forts of Granates, both oriental and occiden- 


tal, ſome deeper, others paler ; but the jewellers know how to 


make them appear, by ſetting them on ſilver foils. 
The way to imitate them is as follows: 


Take two ounces of natural cryſtal prepared, and ſix ounces 


of minium, with ſixteen grains of manganeſe of Piedmont, and 


two grains of zaffer prepared; let the whole be pulveriſed and 
wel! mixed together, and being put into a crucible ſet them into 
the furnace with its cover well luted ; there let them bake with 


the ſame precautions given as to the paſtes for other gems, and 


ou will have a very fine Granate, as reſplendent as the oriental. 


But the paſte will be yet much fairer, if you take to two ounces 
of natural cryſtal calcined and prepared fix ounces of vermilion 


or minium in fine powder, thirty-five grains of manganeſe of 


Piedmont prepared, and four grains of prepared zafter ; which, 
being well pulveriſed, mix together in a crucible, leaving a 
greater empty ſpace than in the other, by reaſon the matter riſes 
more than in the others; then lute the cover well, let it drv, 
and put it in the furnace to bake, as is directed as to other artih- 
cial gems, obſerving the ſame circumſtances noted on that ſub- 


ject, 


e 40 
ject, and you will have a very fine Granate, fairer than the reſt. 

GRANATUS, the Garnet, the name of a very beautiful _ 
green, the colour of which is red with a bluiſh caſt ; this is a 
gem very ſubject to faults and blemiſhes, and is of different de- 
grees of colour in its different ſpecimens ; and, when perfectly 
pure and well coloured, it is little inferior to the ruby in beauty. 

It is of a middle degree of hardneſs between the ſapphire and 
common cryſtal, and is found of various ſizes, from that of a 
large pin's head to an inch in diameter; but ſuch large ones are 
very rare, the largeſt of theſe uſually found not exceeding a fiſth 
of that ſize; it is almoſt always found oblong, or of an irregu- 
larly rounded and pebble-like figure, and never in angular co- 
lumns; its ſurfaces are never ſo naturally ſmooth and poliſhed as 
= thoſe of the ruby are; and its colour is a ſtrong red which takes 
in different lights, and never fails to ſhew the bluiſh caſt. Its 
degree of colour is very different in the different-ſpecimens, and 
it wants much of the brightneſs of the ruby, as well in its poliſhed 
as in its natural or rough ſtate. Theſe are the determinate cha- 
racters by which the garnet may be known from all the other red 
germs among our lapidaries and jewellers. Genuine garnets, 
according to their different degrees of colour, are known by three 
different names. 1. The garnet, ſimply fo called; this is the 
fineſt and moſt valuable kind, it is of a very deep blood red with 
a faint admixture of blue, 2. The rock ruby ; this is the name 
they very improperly give to the garnet when 1t 1s of a very ſtrong 
but not deep red, and has a fairer caſt of the blue; this, when 
pure and perfect, is an extremely elegant gem. 3. The ſorane, 
or, as they ſpeak it, the ſerain ; this is the name by which they 
call thoſe garnets which are of a yet brighter red, approaching ta 
the colour of native cinnabar, with a faint tinge of blue. 4. The 
almandine; this is the name given to the garnet, when of the 
lame admixture of tinge with what they call the rock ruby, but 
_—_ little paler. e 

ur jewellers very properly diſtinguiſh their garnets into ori- 
ental and occidental, for garnets are found both in Europe and 
in the Eaſt-Indies; the oriental ones are principally from Cal- 
licut, Conanor, and Cambay ; the European ones are common 
in Italy, Hungary, and Bohemia ; the oriental ones are found 
looſe among the earth of mountains or ſands of rivers ; but the 
European are moſt frequently found immerſed in vaſt quantities, 
in ſtrata of browniſh-black ſoft ſtones, interſperſed with ſpangles 
of talc. 

GRAND GUSTO, a term uſed by painters, to expreſs, that 
there is ſomething in the picture very great and extraordinary, 
calculated to ſurpriſc, pleaſe, and inſtruct, N "if 
Where this is found, they ſay the painter was a man of the 
Vol. I. D d Grand 
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Grand Guſto; and they uſe the words ſublime and marvellous, 
when they ſpeak of a picture much in the ſame ſenſe, - 
Fame GRAND Homme, engraved the portraits of the 
V7 ereſiarchs and others, after . manner; uſed 
15 this mark. At other times he marked thus: J. C. van 
let. | SY; | 
GRANITE, a fort of marble, extremely hard, rough, and 
incapable of taking a thorough poliſh ; thus called, becauſe 
ſprinkled over as it were with a great number of little ſtains, re- 
ſembling great grains of ſand. | 5 
There are three ſorts of Granites; that of Egypt, that of Ita- 


ly, and that of Dauphiny. 


That of Egypt has browniſh or greeniſh ſpots on a dirty white 
ground. It is found in very large pieces, and is that chiefly uſed 
by the Egyptians in their obeliſks and pyramids, or the tombs of 
their great men, There are columns of this ſtone above forty 
feet high. 5 5 

The Granite of Italy is ſofter than that of Egypt, eſpecially 


in the quarry, where it cuts with much more eaſe. 


There is alſo a fort of green Granite, which is a ſpecies of 
ſerpentine, ſpotted with green and white ſpots. 

The Granite of Dauphiny, a quarry of which has been found, 
is only a very hard fort of flint. 1 

GRATEFUL Remembrance, is repreſented, in painting, by a 
young woman of a graceful countenance, crowned with a branch 


of juniper, with berries on it, holding a great nail, and ſtanding. 5 


between a lion and an eagle. FR 
The juniper never withers, neither does the memory of be- 
nefits received; the juniper is ſaid to help the memory; the nail 
denotes the tenaciouſneſs of memory; the lion and eagle, the 
remembrance of kindneſs received; the one is a king of beaſts, 
the other of birds, and are both enemies to ingratitude. 


G6 hers for Guido Rheni of Bologna, a celebrated a 


G. R. F. 


painter. 


G. R. B. C. F. ſignifies Guido Rheni, in the overthrow of | 


we” engraved by Bartholomew Cortolano. 


REEN, is one of the original colours of the rays of light. 
| Graſs and herbs, and even all vegetables, in places expoſed to 
the open air, are Green, and thoſe in ſubterraneous places, or 
places inacceſſible to the air, white and yellow. Thus, when 
wheat or the like germinates under ground, it is white or yel- 


low; and what is in the open air, Green; though this too is yel- 
low before it be Green. | 
Artificial Greens are rarely ſimple colours, but produced by 
the mixture of yellow and blue. | | | 
T'wo powders, the one blue and the other yellow, well mixed, 
4 3 | a | appear 
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appear perfectly Green; though, when viewed with a micro- 


ſcope, we may obſerve a chequer of blue and yellow, 

The dyers make divers ſhades or caſts of Green, as light 
Green, yellow Green, graſs Green, laurel Green, ſea Green, 
dark Green, parrot Green, and celaden Green. 

All the Greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down with 


wood, verdigreaſe, &c.. and then greened with the weed, there 


—_ no one ingredient that will give Green alone. 
Mountain Green or Hungary Green, is a fort of greeniſh pow- 
der, found in little grains like ſand, among the mountains of Ker- 
nanſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia. 

Though ſome are of opinion that this mountain Green is fac- 
titious, and the ſame with what the ancients called flos zris, 
prepared by caſting water, or rather wine, on copper, red-hot 
from the furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on copper-plates 


laid over for that purpoſe ; or by diſſolving copper-plates in wine, 


much after the ſame manner as in making verdigreaſe. 
Painters make uſe of this colour for a graſs Green. 
It is ſometimes counterſeited by grinding verdigreaſe with 


ceruſs. | 


Greens are allowed by all perſons to depend upon the yellow 
and blue, and any Green colour, whatever you pleaſe, may be 
made with them. 7 e 

Gamboge is one of the firſt yellows, which may be, made to 
produce five or ſix ſorts of Green with verdigreaſe, according as 
the gamboge is in the greater or leſſer proportion; if it abounds, 
it will make a tolerable oak Green, and, being mixed with a 


greater quantity of verdigreaſe, it will make a fine graſs Green. 


ut the yellow, which ſome prefer before all others, is made 


of French berries, which is either deeper or fainter, according as 


the liquor they are boiled in is more or leſs ſtained by them; if it 


de very thin, it makes a good glaze all over the verdigreaſe, and, 
as it approaches nearer to Dutch pink or gall-{tone, commands 


almoſt any colour we want; being agreeably mixed with the 
tranſparent verdigreaſe, and is ſtill tranſparent. 
- In like manner a yellow, drawn from the roots of barberries, 


and alſo that drawn from the roots of the mulberry-tree, will, in 


a great meaſure, produce the like effect, being mixed with the 
tranſparent verdigreaſe, 


As for verdigreaſe itſelf, it produces a fine bluiſh Green, flows 


readily in the pencil, and may even ſerve as an ink to write with. 


For the manner of preparing the tranſparent verdigreaſe, See 


COLOUR. 


Sap GREEN, is a colour like that of an oak-leaf, if it be uſed 


thin with common water, for this wants no gum ; but, if it be 
uſed ſtrong, will produce as dark a Green as any. 
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Iris GREEN. The method of making this Green is as fol- 
lows : Take of the blueſt flower - de · luces, which are called other- 
wiſe flagiris; ſtrip off the upper or ſattin part of them, and keep 
only that; the reſt is not good for any uſe in painting, and pick 
even all the little yellow nerves, and throw them away too; then 
pound what you have thus picked in a mortar, throwing three 


or four ſpoonfuls of water upon it, according to the quantity of ⁵ 


flowers you pound; but you muſt firſt have diſſolved in this wa- 
ter a little alum, and a very little gum arabic; and, having. 
pounded them well together, ſtrain all through a cloſe cloth, and 
put this juice into ſhells, which dry in the air. 
Pound alum, and, having bruifed French or Avignon berries, 
mix them with water, and boil them either over a fire or an aſh- 
heat, till the water becomes very yellow; then pound the flower- 
de-luces in a mortar, and pour a little of this yellow water upon 
them, according as you would have your Green, either bright 
or ſad ; then ſtrain it through a cloth of goat's hair, for, if it 
were paſſed through linen, it would not be ſo good ; and put 
the juice ſo ſtrained into large ſhells, and expoſe them to all the 
heat of the ſun ; for, if they are ſet in the ſhade, the Green wil} 
become mouldy, or mothery, and prove too clammy. 


To make bladder GxEtN. Pound the berries of the bramble 


called rhamnus, in a mortar, and fprinkle upon them a little 
powdered alum ; then prefs or ſqueeſe out the juice, and put it up 
in a bladder, which tie cloſe, and leave it to dry till the Green 
is grown hard. 5 1 
GREEN, for tincturing and painting on glaſs, See GLASS, 

„ REEN, to che. | 


I. To dye an olive GREEN, Take clear bran liquors, but ſtale, 


a ſufficient quantity, alum three pounds, logwood ground one 
pound; boil, and enter twenty yards of broad-cloth ; boil two 
hours and an half, cool, and waſh it well. Take clear water a 
ſufficient quantity, heddar, commonly called linge, heath ſtra- 
vel, or fuftic, as much as may make twenty yards of broad-cloth 


Green; then take water a ſufficient quantity, fuſtic a pound; 


cruſt madder, nut-galls, ſumach, of each four ounces ; boil, en- 


ter your cloth, handle it well; boil it an hour and a half, and | 
ſo cool; add copperas four ounces, and enter your cloth again; 


boil half an hour; if you would have it ſadder, put in more cop- 
peras. „ 
II. To dye à popinjay GREEN, Take water a ſufficient quan 
tity, alum, two pounds; logwood ground, eight ounces ; boil, 
and enter twenty yards of broad-cloth ; boil three hours, and 
make it a bright yellow; then draw it through a cold vat, and 
then waſh it. 

III. To dye a ſea GREEN, Firſt make it a ſad blue, then take 

| 3 | water, 
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water, a ſufficient quantity; alum, two pounds; logwood, four 


ounces ; boi], and enter your cloth; boil three hours; then waſh 


it, and make it a bright yellow; after which, draw it through a 


cold vat; then waſh it again. 

IV. To dye a French GREEN, Take clear ſtale bran liquor, 
a ſufficient quantity ; alum, two pounds and a half ; boil, enter 
twenty yards of ſad blue broad-cloth ; boil it two hours and a half, 


and waſh it well. Take water a ſufficient quantity, heath ſtra- 


vel, or fuſtic, ſufficient ; boil well, put in your cloth, and han- 
dle it well; then take twenty ounces of logwood ground, and 
put into the dye alſo copperas four aunces, which binds the co- 
lour; and, if you pleaſe, you may new-draw the cloth through 
a new vat, and handle it; ſo will it be finiſhed, 

V. To dye à verdigreaſe GREEN. Take water, a ſufficient 
quantity ; make it as hot as you can endure your hand in it, in 
which put verdigreaſe, two ounces, in fine powder; enter twenty 
yards of ſtuff, and handle it well with your hands; let it lie in 
the liquor all night, ſtirring it ſome time, and then let it lie till 


it is deep enough. 


VI. To dye @ popinjay GREEN. Take clear ſtale bran liquor 
or ſour tap-wort a ſufficient quantity, alum three ounces ; boil, 


and enter twenty yards of broad-cloth, and boil three hours; 
_ Cool your cloth and waſh it well. Take fair water a ſufficient 


quantity; neddar, called alſo linge, or heath ſtravel, a good 
quantity; boil it well, and take it out; then enter your cloth; 
boil it well, making it a bright yellow. Heat your blue vat, and 


put in indigo bruiſed ſmall, four ounces; madder, three ounces; 


ground malt, two quarts ; new yeaſt, a quart ; mix theſe things 
well together, keep them as hot as you can, and let it ſtand till 


it will ſtrike blue; then enter your cloth, and handle it well, 
to avoid ſpotting, till it is done, and ſo waſh it. 


VII. To dye a foreſt GREEN. Firſt, make your cloth a good 
blue. Take clear ſtale bran liquor, a ſufficient quantity; alum, 
three pounds ; logwood ground, five ounces ; let them boil, en- 
ter twenty yards of broad-cloth, handle, and boil it two hours 
and a half; take it out, cool, and waſh it. Take fair water, 


a ſufficient quantity; and good hedder, enough to make your 
cloth Green ; boil it well, then enter your cloth, and boil a ſuf- 


ficient time. Take fair water, a ſufficient quantity; logwood 
ground, twenty ounces; boil them a quarter of an hour, cool a 
little; then enter your cloth, and handle it well, letting it boil 
about a quarter of an hour longer; after which, cool your cloth, 
and waſh it well. 1 
VIII. To dye a graſs GREEN, Furſt, make your cloth a bright 
blue, then take clear ſtale bran liquor or ſour tap-wort, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity; alum, three pounds; let them boil, and enter 


3-0-2 twenty 
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twenty yards of broad-cloth ; handle it, boil with a ftrong fire 

for two hours, cool, waſh it well. Take water, a ſufficient 
uantity ; hedder or heath ſtravel, what you think fit; boil well 
or an hour; take forth the hedder, enter your cloth, handle it 

well, and let it boil a quarter of an hour; then cool, and put in 

a little urine z enter your cloth again, boil a quarter of an hour, 

cool, and waſh it well. | 

Note, That the different and various colours of Greens ariſe 
from the firſt blue being lighter or ſadder, or from the yellow 
being a deep or light colour. 

To dye woollen ſfluffs GREEN. Firſt, dye the ſtuffs yellow 
with broom or dye-weed, rinſe them well out, and while they 
are yet wet paſs them through the blue dye, and work it, till 
it is the colour you would have it, either light or dark ; ſo that 
ſeveral ſhades or ſorts of Green may be dyed the ſame way, the 
ſtuffs having been always firſt tinged yellow. Ea 

A ſea GREEN, For every pound of ſtuffs allow three ounces 
of verdigreaſe powdered, three pints and a half of wine vinegar, 
ſtir the verdigreaſe in it; paſs a pair of ſtockings through the li- 
quor, and then hang them out without rinſing ; when they are 
dry, wet them in the liquor again, and hang them up to dry 


again, ſo often, till they are perſectly cleared from all humidity. : 


A brown or iron GREEN. Having hung clear rain water over 
the fire, put in, for every pound of woollen, powdered galls, 
gum, braſil, and copperas, of each an ounce and an half, and 


verdigreaſe, one ounce ; boil them well together, ſtirring them 


very well; then boi] the ſtuffs in it, till it is to your mind, and 
when it is cold rinſe it out. LS. N : 

To dye a laſting brown or iron GREEN. For a piece of tuff 
of fifteen ells take three quarters of a pound of alum, half a 
pound of tartar, two ounces of calcined vitriol ; in theſe boil the 


Ruff for half an hour, then rinſe it in clean water; and when it . 


is dried for the blue you may throw away the alum ſuds. 

How to blue it. The ware being blued with woad of a light 
or deep brown according to your mind, then rinſe it again, dry 
it and prepare it for the following yellow. Boil eight pounds of 
broom for hal an hour, keeping it down in the kettle with a 
ſtick, &c. that it does not float on the top of the water; and, 
when you uſe it, add to it two quarts of ſharp ley, half an ounce 
of flower of brimſtone, and an ounce of verdigreaſe; then dye 

the goods but only once, and it will be of a beautiful brown or 
iron Green. EE Hs 

If you pleaſe, you may dye the ſtuff Green from a lead colour, 
and it will be deeper than the former, and Jaft very well ; but, 
when it is dyed with brown wood and blued, it will be lighter, 
but not ſo firm as the other. e 8 1 

| | c 0 
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D dye linen Green. Lay the linen a whole night in ſtrong 

_ alum water, dry it well, then boil broom or dyers-weed, for 
the ſpace of an hour; take it out, and put into the ſuds either 
half or a whole ounce of verdigreaſe, according to the quantity 
of the ware you have to dye ; flir it well about with a ſtick, and 
then work the linen in it once, twice, or thrice, as occaſion re- 
quires, adding, the ſecond and third time, a quantity of pot- 


aſhes equal to an hen's egg; then work your linen the third time, 
and you will find it of a yellow colour; then dry it in the air, 
and afterwards throw it into the blue vat (ſee BLUE) and that 


will produce the Green you defire, 

To dye thread of a laſting GREEN, Boil three quarters of a 

pound of alum, half a pound of tartar, in two quarts of ſharp 

ley for an hour, and in it ſoak the thread for three hours, keep- 

ing it hot all the while. | 
Then dye it yellow. Put into the kettle eight pounds of broom, 


one pound of corn marigold flowers, half a pound of crab-tree 


bark, that looks yellow and ripe ; and ſuperadd two quarts of 
ſharp ley; when theſe have boiled half an hour, then dye the 
thread in the liquor as deep a yellow as poſſible ; but if you can 
procure Spaniſh yellow, an addition of three quarters of a pound 
of it will heighten the dye, and render it more laſting; for it is 


to be remembered, that all yellows that are deſigned to be dyed 


Green, muſt be as deep as poſſibly they can be. 


After this turn it GREEN with blue dye. There are in this, as 


in the foregoing receipt, four operations in dying a good Green, 
that you may make it either a light or a dark Green at pleaſure : 
For, firſt, 1 8 8 
Lou may blue the thread with woad, or elſe with indigo, be- 
ing firſt thrown into the alum ſuds, and afterwards into the yel- 


| low, and you will have a laſting Green. So that Green is to be 


dyed ſeveral ways. 


Another GREEN for thread. Firſt fill the kettle with ſharp 


ley, and then throw in a bundle of broom ; boil them very well, 


and then pour off the liquor into a vat, and for every pound and 


an half of thread allow half an ounce of verdigreaſe, and half an 
ounce of alum z put theſe into a quart of ley, in which brown 
braſil wood has been boiled; ſtir them together, and pour them 


into the broom water; and, in this mixed liquor, lay the thread 


in ſoak for one night, and you will find it well dyed. 
GREENS for Fe? For every pound of ſilk take a quarter of 

a pound of Engli 
ſmall ; diſſolve them together in hot water, then put in the ſilk, 
letting it lie a whole night; then take it out and dry it; having 
done this, take a pound of broom, boil it in a pail and an half of 
water for an hour or better; 85 take out the broom and throw 
. d 4 ; it 


alum, two ounces of white-wine tartar beatere 
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it away, and put in half an ounce of beaten verdigreaſe, ſtirring 
it about with a ſtick; then put in the ſilk for a quarter of an 


hour, take it out and let it lie till it is cold; then put in one 


ounce of pot-aſhes, ſtir them about and put in the ſilk again, 
keep it there till you think it is yellow enough, then rinſe it out 
and Jet it dry; after which put it into the blue dye vat or copper, 
and let it remain there till it becomes Green and dark enough; 
then take it out and you will have a good Green, to be beaten 
and dried. TIN W 7 
Fou may let it lie a longer or leſs while in the dye, according 
as you would have the Green lighter or darker ; for at firſt you 
will have but a faint Green. | 
Grajs GGREEN. Firſt dye your ſilk a pretty deep ſtraw colour, 
rinſe it clean and wring it cloſe together with ſticks ; and then 
put ahout fifteen or twenty handfuls of ſkains into the blue dye 
copper ; though you muſt take care that the ſtrength of the dye 
be proportioned to the quantity of ſilk, and that you do not put 
in too many ſkains at once, Fo 
. When it has boiled enough take the kettle off, and let it ſtand 
for an hour; after which time you may work it again, and do 
the ſame every hour, allowing the ſame interval; but you muſt 
be very careful that one handful does not lie longer in than ano- 
ther, and, when it is taken out of the copper, let it be very well 
cooled, rinſed, and ſtrongly wrung with ſticks, and afterwards 
dried, %% TOE . 
3 aye a parrot or parroguet GREEN, This, being ſomething 
lighter than the other, muſt be boiled in weaker ſuds than the 


other, and, as ſoon as it it dyed, muſt be wrung and dried as the 


To dhe Green finch or canary bird GREEN. This muſt be dyed 
as the Green ; but you ought to add a little Provence wood to 


the laſt ſuds, according to the quantity of the ſilk ; after which 


it muſt be boiled in the blue copper, wrung out, and rinſed, 


To aye olive GREEN. This alſo muſt be dyed as the Green, 
only the laſt ſuds muſt be encouraged with a little Provence 


wood ſuds, till it is deep enough; then wring it out, &c. as 
above. : 


53 To aye a celadon or celandine GREEN. This colour, being very 5 
light and bright, muſt be dyed as the ſea Green, and boiled in 


weak ſuds, and managed as the Green, and dried. | 
To dye 4 ſea GREEN. For every pound of {ilk take three 


dgunges of verdigreaſe pounded ſmall, put it into good wine or 


ſharp vinegar to diſſolve; let it lie a whole night in it, in the 
morning ſet it over the fire and make it hot, ſtirring it about with 
aftick; and then put in the ſilk, but take care not to let it boil; 
and Jet it remain two hours, or one, or half an hour, according 

| | 48 


as you would have the colour a deep, middling, or light Green; 
then put ſome boiling hot water into a vat or tub, to which add 
half an ounce or an ounce of ſoap, and make a lather; when it 
froths it is ready; then hand the ſilks in it, let them drop after- 
wards, and rinſe them in river water, beat them very well, and 
dry them. | 

good family in Saliſbury, where he was born; he was diſciple to 
ir Peter Lely, whoſe manner in a ſhort time he ſucceſsfully imi- 
tated, and became a great proficient in crayon draught as he af- 
terwards did in painting ; he failed very little of his maſter's ex- 
cellencies, who firſt neglected, and then became jealous of him 
as a dangerous rival; for he never let him ſee him paint but once, 
and that was by ſtratagem. Mr. Greenhill had long had a de- 
fire to ſee Sir Peter manage his pencil, but ſo ſhy was that great 
artiſt of revealing his =: Dn that he would never lend him the 


leaſt aſſiſtance all the while he was with him; which made Mr. 


| Greenhill, after he had left him, have recourſe to a wile to pro- 

cure that which he muſt have otherwiſe deſpaired of. He pro- 
cured Sir Peter to paint his wife's picture, through which means 
he had an opportunity to ſtand behind and ſee what he did; 
which being greatly to his ſatisfaction on a double account, he 
made his maſter a preſent of twelve broad pieces, and ſo took 
the picture away with him, having thus obtained his end ; he, 


in a little time, became exceeding famous for face- painting; in- 


ſomuch, that, had he not died young, England might have boaſt- 


ed of a painter, who, according to his beginnings, could not have 


been much inferior to the very beſt of foreigners, 

GRENAILLE, a name given, by the French writers, to a 
preparation of copper which the Chineſe uſe, as a red colour in 
ſome of their fineſt China, particularly for that colour which is 
called oil red or red in oil. The China ware, coloured with this, 
is very dear; the manner in which they procure the preparation 
is thus: They have in China no ſuch thing as ſilver coined mo- 
ney, but they uſe, in commerce, bars or maſſes of ſilver; theſe 
they pay and receive in large bargains, and, among a nation ſo full 
of fraud as the Chineſe, it is no wonder that they are often adul- 
terated with too great an alloy of copper ; they paſs however in 
this ſtate in the common payments. There are {ome occaſions, 
however, ſuch as the paying of the taxes and contributions, on 
which they muſt have their ſilver pure and fine. On this occaſion 
they have recourſe to certain people, whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to 
refine the ſilver and ſeparate it from the copper and lead it con- 
tains; this they do in furnaces made for the purpoſe, and with 


very convenient veſſels, While the copper is in fuſion, they take 


a ſmall bruſh and dip the end of it into water; then, ſtriking the 
9 handlo 
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handle of the bruſh, they ſprinkle the water by degrees upon the 
- melted copper. A fort of pellicle forms iſel/| by this means on 
the ſurface of the water, which they take off while hot with pin- 
, Cers of iron, and, immediately throwing it into a large veſſel of 
.cold water, it forms that red powder which is called, Grenaille ; 
they repeat the operation every time ; they in this manner ſepa- 
rate the copper, and this furniſhes them with as much of the 
Grenaille as they have occaſion for in their China works. 
GRE, to dye. | 1 88 5 
1. Silver grey colour, Take water, a ſufficient quantity; of 
mit-galls bruiſed ſmall, two ounces ; tartar bruiſed, three ounces; 
boil them, enter twenty yards of ſtuff or cloth, &c. handle and 
boil an hour and an half, cool it; then put in copperas, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity ; enter your cloth again at a boiling heat, handle 
it, boil a quarter of an hour, and fo cool ; if you would have it 
ſadder, put in more copperas. 5 3 
2. To qhe a light GREY colour. Take water, a ſufficient quan- 


tity, nut-galls bruiſed ſma]l, four ounces ; white tartar bruiſed 


ſmall four ounces, make them boil ; then enter twenty yards of 
broad cloth, and handle it, boiling an hour and an half, cool 
your cloth, and put in copperas, an ounce and an half; enter 


your cloth again and handle it, boil it a quarter of an hour, and 


cool it; if you would have it ſadder, put in more copperas. 
3. To dye a dark GREY. For every pound of woollen ware, 


uſe a quarter of a pound of copperas and a quarter of a pound of 


brown wood, or walnut-tree wood. al 
To finiſh it. Take two ounces of brown wood, and half an 

ounce of copperas. 5 
A ſilver GREY. Boil the goods with two ounces of alum, and 


two ounces of pot-aſhes, for every two pounds of woollen ; which 


let lie in it one whole night, and then boil it. 

Then to finiſh it. Diſſolve two ounces of ſal armoniac, two 
ounces of litharge of filver, two ounces of bright ivot, a drachm 
of cryſtal of tartar, together for one night; boil them an hour, 
and paſs the woollen ſtuffs through it. 1 1 

To dye fluffs, &c. a lavender GREY. Heat a proper quan- 
tity of clean rain water in a kettle, and, for every pound of ſtuff, 
take an ounce of blue lac beaten ſmall, and half an ounce of 


pounded galls, and the ſame quantity of vitriol; boil them to- 


gether, and put in the ſtuffs, and boil them for half an hour. 


This dye is proper for ſlight ware, as ſtockings and coarſe 


ſtuffs; but not for the better ſort. | 


To dye ſilk a good GREY. This you may prepare as the tawny 


dye, and after you have wrung out, rinſed, and beaten it, if it 
be browned, it becomes a good Grey. | 

GRIEF, is repreſented, in painting, by a man naked, ma- 
nacles 


y 
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nacles upon his hands, and fetters on his feet, encompaſſed with 


a ſerpent gnawing his left ſide, and he ſeeming to be very me- 


lancholy.— The fetters denote the intellects, that diſcourſe and 
produce irregular effects, being ſtreightened by perplexity, and 
cannot attend to their accuſtomed operations; the ſerpent ſig- 
nifies misfortunes and evils, which occaſion deſtruction, which 
is the chief cauſe of Grief. | 1 
| GRINDING glaſs, for looking-glaſſes, &c. is performed af- 
ter the following manner : : 

In the new method of working large plates of glaſs, for look- 
ing-glaſſes, &c. by moulding, and as jt were caſting them ſome- 


what after the manner of metals, that you will find under the ar- 


ticle GLASS. The ſurface being left rough, it remains to be 
ground and poliſhed. 
In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontally on a large 
ſtone, in the manner of a table, and, to ſecure it the better, plaiſ- 
_ tered down with plaiſter of Paris, &c. that the effort of the work- 
man, or of the machine uſed in Grinding, may not diſplace or 
looſen it: This ſtone table is ſuſtained by a wooden frame. The 
bottom or baſe of the Grinding machine is another rough glaſs, 


about half the ſize of the glaſs deſigned principally to be ground; 


on this upper glaſs is a plank of wood, cemented to it, and upon 


tis are ſet weights, to promote the triture or wearing of the 


| ſurface of the rough caſt glaſs. 


gives it a motion, 335 | 
This wheel, which is at leaſt five or ſix inches in diameter, is 


made of a very hard but light wood, and is wrought by two 


workmen, placed againſt each other, who puſh and pull it al- 
ternately ; and ſometimes, when the work requires it, turn it 
round, | = 

By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual attrition is produced be- 
tween the two glaſſes, which is aſſiſted by water and ſands of 
ſeveral kinds, which are cauſed to paſs between them; ſand _ 
applied ſtill finer and finer, as the Grinding advances, till at la 
emery is uſed. 05 

As the upper or incumbent glaſs poliſhes and grows ſmooth, 
it is ſhifted from time to time, and others put in its place. 

But only the largeſt- ſize glaſſes are thus wrought with a wheel 


or machine; the middling and ſmaller ſorts being wrought by 


the hand. 

GROSSNESS, is repreſented, in painting, by a groſs cor- 
pulent woman, holding an olive branch in her right hand bear- 
ing fruit without leaves; in her left a crab. — The olive branch 
denotes fatneſs; the crab, as much ſubject to fatneſs while 
the moon increaſes, either from the particular quality of the 
| | moon, 


This table or plank is ſometimes faſtened to a wheel, which 
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moon, or elſe becauſe, when it is full moon, the crab has by the 
light a fairer opportunity to procure. its food. | 

_ GROUNDS, for a limning or painting after the life. The 
Ground behind a picture in miniature, &c. is commonly blue 
or crimſon, imitating a curtain of ſattin or velvet; if it be to L's 
blue, you muſt lay it on as follows, viz. waſh bice till it is very 
pure and clear, temper a quantity in a ſhell, ſufficient for your 
Ground, and et it be thoroughly moiſt, and well bound with 


gum. Then with a ſmall pencil go about, with the ſame colour, 


the pourfile, i. e. the utmoſt ſtroke, and ambient ſuperficies of 
the picture; having done this, take a larger pencil, and there- 
with waſh over, ſomething carefully, the whole Ground that 
you deſign to cover with a blue, ſomewhat thin and wateriſh ; 
and then, with a pretty large pencil, full of colour and flowing, 
lay over that place with a thick and ſubſtantial body of colour, 
which you had only waſhed over before; in the doing of this you 
muſt be very quick, keeping the colour moiſt that you have laid, 
not ſuffering any part to dry till you have covered the whole. 


If you would have your Ground a crimſon, like ſattin, then | 


trace out where and in what places you would have theſe ſtrong 
and hard lights and reflections to fall, which are ſeen in ſattin or 
velvet, with Indian lake; there lay your lights with a lake that 
1s thin and wateriſh, and, while it is yet wet, lay the deepening 
and hard ſtrong ſhadows with a ſtronger and darker colour of lake 
thick ground, cloſe by the other lights. The beſt way for imi- 
tation is to have a piece of ſattin before you to imitate, 


GROUP, in painting and ſculpture, is an aſſemblage or knot 
of twoor more figures, of men, beaſts, fruits, or the like, which 


have ſome apparent relation to each other. 
In a good painting it is neceſſary, that all the figures be divi- 
ded into two or three Groups or ſeparate collections. 


* 


Thus, they ſay, ſuch a thing makes a Group, with ſuch and 


ſuch others, of a different nature and kind. 

A Group has ſomething in it of the nature of a ſymphony or 
concert of voices; as in the one the voices mult ſuſtain each other, 
in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from the whole, 


vrhence, if any part were to ceaſe, ſomething would neceſſarily be 


miſſed; ſo, in Groups, if the parts or figures be not well balan- 

ced, ſomething will be found diſagreeable. 5 
There are two kinds of Groups, or two manners of conſider- 
ing Groups; with reſpect to the deſign, and to the clair-obſcure : 
The firſt is common both to works of painting and thoſe of 

ſculpture. -:5-;; . 55 OS 
_ Groups, with reſpect to the deſign, are combinations of divers 
figures, which bear a relation to each other, either upon the ac- 
count of the action, or of their proximity, or of the e 
a | | ave. 
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have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure as repreſenting ſo 

many different ſubjects, or, at leaſt, ſo many diſtin parts or 

members of one greater ſubject. 8 
Groups, with reſpect to the clair- obſcure, are bodies of figures, 


wherein the lights and ſhadows are diffuſed in ſuch a manner, 


that they ſtrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to conſi- 

der them in one view. See plate XXII. 

„ Matthev GRUNEWALD, ſirnamed of Aſchaffem- 

rl berg, painter and engraver, after the manner of Al- 
bert Durer, uſed this mark. He lived in the year 
1510. | 8975 

4 Gr Leonard GUALTIER, uſed this mark, 


G. 8. F. ſtands for Gio or John Sirani fecit. 

GUIL. Baurn, 164. ſtands for William Baur, painter to the 
emperor. 5 

GUM, a vegetable juice, that exſudes through the pores of 
certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious tranſparent 
maſs. See each under its proper article. 

GUM reſin, is a hardened juice of a middle reſin; being both 
diſſoluble in aqueous menſtruums like a Gum, and in oily ones 


1 like a reſin. 


Such are maſtic, camphire, ſtorax, &c. 
G. V. S. G. ſignifies, Van Scheendel, fecit, and V. V. Buy- 
tuvech, invenit. 


0. 


AIR, to paint, in miniature, lay on biſtre, oker, white, 

and a little vermilion ; but, when it is dark, you mult uſe 
black inſtead of oker; and then ſhade with the ſame mixture, 
diminiſhing from the white, and finiſh with the biſtre alone, or 
mixed with oker or black, by fine thin ſtrokes, very near to each 


other, waving and curling them according to the turn of the 


Hair. | | 
You muſt alſo refreſh the lights with fine turns of oker or or- 


piment, or white and a little vermilion ; after which, blend away 


the lights into the ſhades, working ſometimes with brown, ſome- 
times with pale, | 
As for the Hairs upon and round the forehead, through which 
the fleſh is ſeen, they muſt be coloured with the colour of fleſh, 
ſhading and working beneath, as if you deſigned there ſhould be 
none; then ſhape them and finiſh them with biſtre, and refreſh 
the lights as you did the reſt, 
ure Hair, 
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Haix, of women and children, is coloured with ſimple brown 
oker, and heightened with maſticote ; the ſame in the Hair of 
men, only making it ſadder or lighter as the life requires. 

Hair, which is black, may be coloured with ſoot or lamp-black, 
but it will abide no heightening. | 

Children's Hair is ſometimes laid with brown oker and white, 
and heightened with the ſame, and ſometimes with alum. 

Sometimes alſo it is done with light oker, and deepened with 
brown oker, and heightened with maſticote ſimple. 


Old womens Hair is coloured with brown oker and black, 


heightened with brown oker and white. 

Grey Ha1Rs, are coloured with white, black, and biſtre; and 
finiſhed with the ſame mixture, but ſtronger, heightening the 
lights with a very pale blue and white. 

But the matter of the greateſt importance is to ſoften the work, 
to run the tints into one another, as well as the Hair on and 
about the face into the fleſh, taking eſpecial care that you work 
not dry or hard, and that the outlines of the fleſh be not cut. 

You mult accuſtom yourſelf to mix with white, but juſt as 


you want more or leſs of it; for the ſecond colouring muſt be 


always a little deeper than your firſt, except it be for ſoftening. 
The various colourings may be eaſily produced, by taking 


more or leſs red, blue, yellow, or biſtre, whether for the firſt co- 


louring or for finiſhing. 


The colouring for women ſhould be bluiſh, for children a lit- 
tle red, both freſh and gay; and for the men it ſhould incline 


to yellow.” 
| Of dying HAIR colours. 5 
1. To dye HAIR colours, Take water a ſufficient quantity, 


alum three pounds, with which alum twenty yards of broad- | 


cloth ; and after which make it of a bright yellow with fuſtic. 
Then take water a ſufficient quantity, nut-galls in powder two 
pounds, madder in powder. four ounces ; let it boil an hour, 


then take it out and cool it; after which put in copperas eight *' 


ounces, making it boil ; put in your cloth, handle it well about 
a quarter of an hour; take it out and cool it, if it is not fad 
enough; put it in again, for, the oftener you take it out and put 
it in, the ſadder it will be. „„ : 

2. Another HAIR colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
alum three pounds ; enter twenty yards of broad-cloth, boil it 
three hours; take it out and waſh it well, and make it a bright 


yellow. Take nut-galls eight ounces, madder four ounces made 


ſmall, put them into your cauldron, and let them boil; enter your 
cloth and handle it well; boil it one hour, then take it out and 
cool it; add to the former things copperas eight ounces ; let it 


del 
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boil, put in your cloth again, handle it well, and repeat this work 
till it is ſad enough. 77 

3. A Hai or cloth colour, Take water a ſufficient quantity, 
cruſt madder, nut-galls, fumach, red wood ground, of each a 
pound ; boil them, and enter twenty yards of broad-cloth ; boil 
an hour, ſadden with copperas fix ounces, 

Another HAIR colour. Take water a ſufficient quantity, nut- 


| galls eight ounces, fuſtic one pound, madder four ounces, red 


wood two ounces ; make them boil, enter twenty yards of ſtuff, 
&c. and boil it two hours; cool your cloth, and put in copperas 
four ounces; enter your cloth again, handle and boil it a quar- 
ter of an hour, then cool it; put in more copperas, if you would 
have it ſadder, 
HANDLING. By this term is underſtood the manner in 


which the colours are left by the pencil upon the picture; as the 


manner of uſing the pen, chalk, or pencil in a drawing, is the 
Handling of that drawing. 

This, conſidered in itſelf abſtractedly, is only a piece of me- 
chanics, and is well or ill, as it is performed with a curious, ex- 
pert, or heavy, clumſy hand; and that whether it is ſmooth or 
rough, or however it is done; for all the manners of working 
the pencil may be well or ill in their kind, and a fine light hand 
is ſeen as much in a rough, as in a ſmooth manner. 

It is delightful to ſee a freedom and delicacy of hand in paint- 
ing, as in any other piece of work; it has its merit. Though, 
to ſay a picture is juſtly imagined, well diſpoſed, truly drawn, 
is great, has grace, or the other good qualities of a picture, 


and withal that it is finely handled, is as if one ſhould ſay a man 


is virtuous, wiſe, good-natured, valiant, or the like, and is alſo 


handſome. 


But the Handling may be ſuch as to be not only good, abſtract- 


edly conſidered, but as being proper, and adding a real advan- 


tage to the picture; and then to ſay a picture has ſuch and ſuch 
good properties, and is alſo well handled, in that ſenſe, is as to 
ſay, a man is wiſe, virtuous, and the like, and is alſo handſome, 
and perfectly well bred, 


Generally, if the character of the picture is greatneſs, terrible, 


or ſavage, as battles, robberies, witchcrafts, apparitions, or even 
the portraits of men of ſuch characters, there ought to be em- 
ployed a rough bold pencil ; on the contrary, if the character is 
race, beauty, love, innocence, &c. a ſofter pencil, and more 

Eniſhing 1s proper. | 1 
It is no objection againſt a ſketch if it be Jeſt unfiniſhed, and 


with bold rough touches, though it be little, and to be ſeen near, 
and whatſoever its character be; for thus it anſwers its end, 


and the painter would, after that, be imprudent to ſpend more 
| time 
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time upon it, But generally ſmall pictures ſhould be well wrought. 
Jewels, golc, ſilver, and whatſoever has a ſmart brightneſs, re- 
quire bold rough touches of the pencil in the heightenings. 
The pencil ſhould be left pretty much in linen, ſilks, and 
whatfoever has 4 gloſſineſs. 
All large pictures, and whatſoever is ſeen at a great diſtance, 
ſhould be rough ; for, befides that it would be a loſs of time to a 


painter to finiſh ſuch things highly, ſince diſtance would hide 


all that pains, thoſe bold roughneſſes give the work a greater 
force, and keep the tints diſtinet. 

The more remote any thing is ſuppoſed to be, the leſs finiſh- 
ing it ought to have. I have ſeen a fringe to a curtain in the back 
ground of a picture, which perhaps was half a day in Painting, 
but might have been better done in a minute. 

There is oſten a ſpirit and beauty in a quick, or perhaps an 


accidental management of the chalk, pen, pencil, or bruſh, in ä 


drawing or painting, which it is impoſſible to preſerve if it be 
more finiſned, at Jeaſt it is great odds but it will be loſt ; it is 


better therefore to incur the cenſure of thẽ injudicious, than to 
hazard the loſing ſuch advantages to the picture. Apelles, com- 
paring himſelf with Protogenes, ſaid, Perhaps he is equal, if not 


ſuperior to me in ſome things, but I am ſure I excel him in this; 


I know when to have done. 


Fleſh, in pictures, to be ſeen at a common Jiftance, and 2 
pecially portraits, ſhould, generally ſpeaking, be well wrought 


up, and then touched upon every-where in the principal lights 
and ſhadows, and to pronounce the features; and this more or 
leſs, according to the ſex, age, or character of the perſon, avoid- 
ing narrow or long continued {trokes, as in the eye-lids, mouth, 
| &c. and too many ; ſharp ones; this, being done by a light hand, 


Judiciouſly g gives a ſpirit, and retains the ſoſtneſs of fleſh. 
In ſhort, the painter ſhould confider what manner of Hand- 
ling will beſt conduce to the end he propoſes ; the imitation of 


nature, or the expreſſing thoſe raiſed ideas he has conceived of 
poſſible perfection in nature, and that he ought to turn his pencil 


to; always remembering that what is ſooneſt done is beſt, if it 


is equally good upon all other accounts. 


There are two miſtakes very common; one is, becauſe a 
great many good pictures are very rough painted, people fancy 
that it is a good picture that is ſo : There is bold painting, but 
there'is alſo impudent painting. Others, on the contrary, judge 
of a picture, not by their eyes, but by their ſingers ends; they 


feel if it be good. 


Thoſe appear to know little of the true beauties of the art, 
that thus fix upon the leaſt conſiderable circumſtance of it, as if 
it were all, or the principal thing to be conſidered. 
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The cartoons, as they are properly no other than coloured 
drawings, are handled accordingly, and extremely well. The 
fleſh is generally pretty much finiſhed, and then finely touched 
upon. There is much hatching with the point of a large pencil 
upon a prepared ground : The hair is made with ſuch a pencil, 
for the moſt part. | { 5 | 
Leonardo da Vinci had a wonderous delicacy of hand in finiſh- 
ing highly; but Giorgion and Correggio have eſpecially been 
famous for a fine, that is a light, eaſy, and delicate pencil. You 
ſee a free bold Handling in the works of Titian, Paolo Veroneſe, 


Tintoretto, Rubens, the Borgogne, Salvator Roſa, &c. Mal- 
teſe had a very particular manner; he painted chiefly Turkey- + 


worked carpets, and left the pencil as rough as the carpet itſelf, 
and admirably well in its kind. For works at a great diſtance, 
Lanfranc had a noble manner of Handling; as particularly in the 
cupola of St. Andrea della Valle, which is in freſco, and where 
the colours are flung on with a ſponge inſtead of a pencil or a 
bruſh, not for a whim, but as moſt proper to the purpoſe ; and 
an eye, for example, appears near, as one rude ſpot, but as it 
ought at its intended diſtance. . 5 
erhaps no man ever managed a pencil in all the ſeveral man- 
ners better than Van Dyke. „„ 
Of drawing HANDS and feet. It requires ſome time to prac- 
tiſe drawing of Hands and feet, before you proceed to the draw- 
ing of whole bodies; becauſe it will be too difficult to enter upon 
them, till you have been pretty well practiſed in the drawing the 
ſeveral limbs and parts of them, eſpecially the Hands and feet, 
which are the moſt difficult parts of the body to draw, next to the 
face; and by practiſing of theſe you will be able more readily 
and eaſily to attain the leſs. | 
And it is certainly moſt commendable exactly to draw a Hand, 
which hath ſo many varieties of poſture and action, which will 
be found very difficult to imitate in every one of them, in the ſpi- 
rit and life of them, without ſome lameneſs or imperfection. 


The actions and poſtures of the Hand are ſo various, that no 


certain rule can be given for the drawing them; but you ma 
take this for a general rule, that, when you firſt draw it with 
charcoal, you are not to draw it perfe&tly, that is to ſay, to 
make all the joints, or veins, or other things to appear, but either 
lightly or faintly ; to touch out the bigneſs of the Hand, and 
the manner of turning it, with faint touches, and not with hard 
Rrokes ; and, when you have done that as it ſhould be, part the 
fingers aſunder or cloſe, according to your pattern, with the like 
faint ſtroke ; then mark that place where any of the fingers ſtand 
out from others, and make a faint reſemblance of it. 
When you have done this, if you find your drauzht to be 
"FOE: 7; Ee | right, 
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right, proceed to draw it more perfectly; and make the bending 
of the joints, the wriſt-bone, and other principal parts more 


exactly. 


Then, in the laſt place, go over it again, and draw every ſmall 
bending or ſwelling of the fingers, and make the nails, knuckles 
and veins, ſo many of them as appear, and every thing elſe that 

ou can diſcern. 

Obſerve this rule in all your drawings, that, before you ſet 
about drawing your draught with black lead or other things, you 
muſt blow off the looſe duſt of the coal from your drawing, or 
faintly whifk over your drawing with a feather, that ſo you may 
leave it fo faint as but juſt to perceive your ſtrokes ; and by this 
means you will the better ſee how to draw it over again with 
black lead, or elſe you would not be able to difcern your ſtrokes. 

As for the proportion of a Hand, you have it ſet down in the 
pom here inſerted, by lines and figures, which ſhew the equa- 
ities of proportions in a Hand, and how many equal meaſures 
there are in it, which it will not be improper for you to acquaint 


3 that you may by that means know when a 
Hand is well proportioned with juſt and equal diſtances. 


But you ought not to forget this, that, according as the Hand 
turns one way or other, the proportions muſt be foreſhortened, 
according as they appear to the eye; ſo much as the Hand turns 


away from our ſight, ſo much it loſes of its ordinary proportion, 


and is made to ſhorten to that proportion, that the eye judges 
of it; nay, ſometimes a whole finger, ſometimes two or three, 
or more are loſt to our ſight, by the turning of the Hand ano- 
ther way from us, and ſo they muſt be wholly left out, and not 
— | Ty ES | 
The proportion of the Hand conſiſts of three meaſures of the 


noſe, of which you are to make three equal pricked ſquares, 


marked perpendicular 1, 2, 3, the loweſt of which ſquares is 

divided into two equal parts, thereby to adjoin a half, making 
a third part unto that baſe, marked alſo 1, 2, 3, which is given 
to the ball of the thumb and fore finger near to the ſaid thumb, 
railing a pricked line perpendicularly up unto the top of the right 


_ Hand angle of the ſquare, marked above with I, making a pricked 


quill, within which the fore finger is contained, the length and 


top of which exceeds the upper joint of the middle finger; that | 


being divided into three equal parts, the two equal joints or the 


two upper parts ſhall be of equal height to the upper part of the 


little finger, as appears in the figure of the Hand repreſented 
at B, and the'thumb ſhall not exceed the ſecond or middle joint 
of the fore finger. See plates XXIII. and XXIV. | 
Then there remains a fourth meaſure for the wriſt, which is 
the meaſure of the noſe, the baſe or lower part of which 8 
| | vIded 
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Mop into four parts, which ſhall ſerve for Hands ſeen on the 
ide. | 
The ſame meaſures are obſerved, as well in the Hand ſeen 
without, as on the back, marked A. 95 
T 0o fore-ſhorten the Hands, you muſt firſt draw the perpen- 
dicular lines from the Hands ſeen ſlopewiſe, or aſide, marked 
with their proportions and meaſures 1, 2, 3, 4, ſee plate XXIII; 
upon which the ſun ſhining would fo caſt them down to the dia- 
gonal marked at the end with O, and then carry the reflection 
of them levelly, from the interſection of thoſe perpendicular lines 
in the diagonal aforeſaid, until you come under the place of the 
fore-ſhortened Hands, thereby to get the ſhadow, from which 
ſhadow you muſt perpendicularly raiſe perpendicular lines, till 
they meet and interſe& level lines, drawn alſo from the firſt 
Hand ſeen aſide; fo will the interſections of the ſaid laſt named 
lines, and raiſed perpendiculars, give the fore-ſhortened Hands 
AB CD E, even as the eye would ſee the ſideways or ſloping 


Hands; and fo will the workman ſee the Hand fore-ſhortened, 


by the means of the ſaid ſhadow. 
HanDs, in painting in miniature, and the other nudities are 
to be done as the faces, obſerving to make the tip or end of each 
finger a little redder than the reſt. . | 
; Four work having been coloured and ſtippled, you muſt go 
over all the ſeparations of the parts, with fine touches of car- 
mine and orpiment together, as well in the ſhades as in the lights; 
but ſtronger in the firſt, and then handle them away into the 
reſt of the fleſh. | 
Adrian HANNEMAN, was both a hiſtory and face painter, 
born at the Hague, diſciple to one Raveſteyn, and came to Eng- 
land in the reign of king Charles I, He was employed for ſome 
time under Mytens, principal painter to that king, and conti- 
nued here ſixteen years; at the end of which he went for Hol- 


land, and there drew the princeſs dowager royal, his highneſs 
the prince of Orange, and all the court. He alſo drew that piece 


repreſenting peace in the ſtates chamber at the Hague; alſo the 
picture of two ulurers telling their gold, for Mynheer Van 


Wanwing; while he was doing this laſt piece, he happened to 


Want money, whereupon ſending to the perſon he was at work 


for to borrow ſome, it was accordingly ſent him. When the 


picture was finiſhed, it was carried home, and the price demand- 
ed paid for it; but when Mynheer thought to have the money 
he had lent, having ſlipped the opportunity of ſtopping it out of 


mere generoſity, he was anſwered, that the gold that he had 


borrowed was all put into the picture, meaning that which the 

miſers were telling, and that he muſt expect no farther ſatisfac- 

tion. This painter died abroad about the year 1690. 
Ee 2 HAR. 
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_ HAR. Haolbenius, ſignifies Holbenius of Harlem. | 

. HARDENING, is the act of communicating a greater hard- 
nefs to a body than it already has. 

The Hardening and tempering iron and ſteel makes a conſi- 
derable article in the mechanical arts. | 
There are divers ways of effecting it; as by the hammer, 
quenching it when hot in cold water, cafe Hardening, &c. 

'To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh iron, 
they give it a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quench it in wa- 
ter to make it very hard. Spaniſh and Venice ſteel need only to 
have a blood-red heat, and then be quenched. 

The workmen ſometimes grind indigo and ſallad oil together, 
and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag while it is 
heating, and let it cool of itſelf. EY 
I the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edge, ſpring, or 
pointed inſtrument, it may be taken down or rendered ſofter, 


thus: Take a piece of grindſtone or whetſtone, and rub hard 


on the work, to take the black ſcurf off it, and to brighten it ; 
then let it heat in the fire, and, as it grows hotter, the colour 
will change by degrees, coming firſt to a light goldiſh colour, 
then to a darkiſh goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour. 
Chuſe which of theſe colours the work requires, and quench it 
ſuddenly in water. 855 


Hammer HARDENING, is moſtly uſed on iron or ſteel plates, 


for faws, ſprings, &c. 

Caſe HARDENING, is performed after the following manner: 
Take cow horn or hoof, dry it well in an oven, pound it to 
powder; put as much bay-falt as of this powder into ſtale urine, 
or white wine vinegar, and mix them well together; then cover 
the iron or ſteel all over with this mixture, and wrap it up in 
loam or plate- iron, ſo that the mixture may touch every part of 
the work; then put it in the fire and blow the coals to it, till 
the whole lump has attained a blood- red heat, but no higher, 
and then take it out and quench it. 15 

_ HARMONY, in painting. Some mention a Harmony both 
in the ordonnance and compoſition, and in the colours of a pic- 
ture. | | | 


the figures, with relation to the ſubject of the piece. 
In the colouring it denotes the union or agreeable mixture of 
different colours. OM 


 HARPOCRATES, the god of ſilence, was repreſented by 


the ancients in the form of a young child, holding one of his 
+ fingers cloſe to his lips, as a ſign of taciturnity. Some again 
portrayed him without any face at all, all covered with the ſkin 
of a wolf, painted full of eyes and ears. 1 
ek. ee. 8 


In the ordonnance it ſigniſies the union or connection between 
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To intimate that, it is good to ſee and hear much, but to 
ſpeak little. 

PHATCHING, g. in deſigning, engraving, &c. ſignifies the 

HACHING, making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, 
or the like, and the interſecting or going acroſs thoſe lines with 
others drawn over them another way, 

The depths and ſhadows of e are uſually formed. by 
Hatching, 

HATCHMENT, is a popular name for an atchievement, or 
an eſcutcheon over a gate, door, or fide of an houſe, with the 
coat armour of a perſon deceaſed. 

HATRED, is an emotion of the ſoul, cauſed by the ſpirits, 
which incite the ſoul to defire a ſeparation from ſuch objects a: as 
are repreſented as hurtful to it. 

Hatred js ingendered out of jealouſy, and as Hatred and jea- 
louſy are ſo near related to ach other, and their external mo- 
tions almoſt alike ; there is nothing to obſerve of this paſſion par- 
ticular or different from jealouſy, for which fee plate X X V III. 

This paſſion wrinkles the forehead, the eye-brows are ſunk 
down and knit, and the eye-bal is half hid under the eye-brows, 
which turn towards the object; it ſhould appear full of fire, as 
well as the white of the eye and the eye-lid ; the noſtrils are 

ale, raore open, and more marked than ordinary, and drawn 
1 ſo as to make wrinkles in the cheeks; the mouth 1s 
ſo ſhut as to ſhew that the teeth are cloſed ; the corners of the 

mouth are drawn back, and very much junk down ; the muſcles 
of the jaw appear ſunk ; the colour of the face is pany inflamed 
and partly yellowiſh ; the lips pale or livid. 

John HAYLES, was a good face-painter, contemporary and 
competitor with Sir Peter Lely; was fo excellent a copyiſt, that 
many of the portraits which he did after Van Dyke, paſs at this 

day for originals of this prodigious man. He died in London 
in the year 1679, and lies buried in St. Martin's church. 

H. B. This mark was uſed by Hans Burkmair, who en- 

raved thirty-ſtx hiſtorical pieces relating to the empire. Hans 
13 who lived in 1538, and Horatio Borgiani of Rome. 

H. Bol. ſignifies Hans Bol, i, e. John Bol, in certain land- 
ſcapes. 

H. C. ſignifies Hans Leifrink in certain plates of birds, and 
parties of hunting in frizes. 

Todraw a HEAD in profile or ſideways. The manner to make 
this head by juſt and ſafe rules is thus: 

Firſt form an equal triangle, in what poſition you pleaſe, 
turning the triangle to make the face upon one of the three ſides, 
be it which it will, either upwards or downwards, higher or 
lower, dividing that fide into three equal parts; the one to ſerve 

2 ſrom 
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from the lower part of the hair to the lower part of the ſore» 
head; the ſecond from thence to the under part of the noſtrils 3 
the third to the lower part of the chin. See plate XXV. 
Theſe three lines being framed, draw a little crooked ſtroke 
with a coal or chalk, out of the right line that may reach from 
the top of the forehead to the eye-brow ; from whence draw 
away the ſlope line, bending at the end. 5 
Io place the noſe, either long, ſhort, groſs, or thin, as you 
would have it, ending that at the ſecond diſtance, where the 
noſtrils end; then ſubdivide the remaining third part in the 
midſt, where the mouth ſhould be placed for the parting of the 
upper and under lips ; then frame the chin, having regard to the 
perpendicular line, that it fall not out of the middle of the chin, 
adjoining thereto the under chin down to the throat pit. 
Then with the other two dividing lines, the one from the 
top of the forehead downwards, and ends in the midſt of the 
back part of the ear, the other proceeds upwards from the chin, 
aſcending till that meet with the ſuperior deſcending line, whoſe 
Interſection directs the ear, that the circumference thereof ſtietch 
not too far. | V | 
Thus take the upper part of the forehead, and deſcribe a 
great circular line about to form with that the roundneſs of the 
head unto the nape of the neck, keeping the proportion that na- 
ture teaches ; and from thence downwards form the reſt of the 
neck, obſerving to make the tip of the ear not to exceed the 
lower part or He Horns. ooo | 5 
So you may have the head in what poſition you pleaſe, ſo this 
abandon not the other two lines, each concurring in their due 
Olnts. | | Pe | 
F To draw a HEAD with a foreright face. To do this, form a 


. 


perfect oval, which divide in the midſt with a line the longeſt 
way, i. e. a perpendicular line; divide this line into three equal 
parts, allowing a fourth of one of the three parts for the hair in 
the forehead ; the firſt for the forehead, the other for the chin. 
See plate XXV. . 


* 


In the midſt of theſe the mouth is to be formed, always tak- 
ing care that the eyes be in one line, and the croſs line of the 
noſe and mouth muſt always be correſpondent to the croſs- line, 
where the eyes are placed; and the eyes muſt be the length of 
one eye diſtant from the other, and their inward corners muſt be 
_ perpendicularly over the outſide of the noſtrils ; but, to make the 
Lars in a foreright face proportionable, they muſt be much fore- 
ſhortened by foreſhortening, by which is meant that the eye 
does not ſee the full latitude of it. 
Fhe proportion of the length of the ear is from the eye-brows 
to the bottom of the noſtrils, and then it is to join the =, 
1 | | With 
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with che hair in ſuch a manner as may be moſt agreeable to the 
eye. | 

Of the HEAD in foreſbortening. Make a circular anne, 
with the aſpect upwards or downwards, as in the foreright head, 
where the traverſe lines are ſtraight, but theſe go circular ; for, 
if the heads fly upwards, the traced ſtrokes and diviſions muſt be 
raiſed with caution, that the ears and eyes fall not out of their 
due points, 

Meaſures or AEIGHT'S, and diminution of elevated figures. 
As to the diminution of figures, when placed on high, we are 
to take our meaſures in proportion for ſuch as are to be raiſed in 
paintings, when they be placed on mountains, houſes, or above 
the clouds in the air. The two rules we have now to give, will 
render the method extremely eaſy. 

For the firſt, T ſuppoſe the man A, plate XXVII, fig. 1, to 
be ſix feet; which Height J ſet off ſeveral times on a perpendi- 
cular B over the baſe line 6, 12, 18, &c. draw lines to the head 
of the figure A; then, ſetting one point of the compaſs at letter 
A, with the other deſcribe the arch C D, and the interſection , 
that arch makes with the rays, are the meaſures to be given the 
figures. 

Thus, if you would have a haves appear forty-two feet high 
above the ſame baſe line, take E D, which cuts the two lalt 
rays, and ſet it off to F, fig. 2, which is forty- two feet above the 
ſame baſe A B. 

If another be required thirty feet high, you muſt take the diſ. 
| tance GH, fig. 1, which cuts the rays 30, 36, and gives the 
Height of the 3 P, fig. 2, and ſo of the reſt. 

The main point is the approaching or receding of the line B, 
fig. 1, which muſt always be the diſtance between the ſpec- 
tator and the object, viz. thirty feet, or thereabouts. 
For the ſecond rule; inſtead of the line B, uſed in the firſt 
figure, the diviſion is made from ſix feet to fix on the baſe line 
1 hg. 3. The two firſt points 1 and 6 are to be drawn to 
the point of ſight K. Thus between the two rays I K and 6 
K you have the meaſure of ſix feet, which is the Height to be 
given the figures. Then from all the other diviſions | 12, 18, 
24, 30, Kc. draw lines to the point of diſtance L; and in the 
interſections made by the rav 6 K draw little parallels to the 
baſe line between the rays IK and 6 K. Theſe parallels will 
give the Heights of figures unequally high, but at the fame dif- 
tance ; which may be proved by comparing the meaſures of the 
firſt method with thoſe of the ſecond, See hg. 1, 2. 

If it be aſked how much each figure is diminiſhed from the 
firſt, which is fix feet high, you need only to take the Height 
of the figure required in your compaſſes, and ſet it off on your 
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little ſcale M in the third figure, and your queſtion is ſolved. 
Thus having taken the Height of the figure P, and ſet it on 
the ſcale M, it gives four feet, which ſhews that a figure ſix 
feet high, raiſed thirty feet, will appear to be but four feet. The 
Heights and diminutions of the reſt are found by the ſame ope- 
ration, provided the diſtance be the ſame with that of theſe. If 
the diſtance be changed, the proceſs muſt begin anew. 
Ihe figures V, X, V, which are in the clouds in the third 
figure underneath, are of the ſame Height and proportion as in 
the ſecond figure. They are only here added to ſhew, that, though | 
the method be different, the effects are the fame. | | 
What has been ſaid as to the Heights and diminutions of fi- 
ures on the baſe line A B in the firſt method, and I T in the 
Sond, muſt be obſerved in proportion as they are ſunk further 
behind ; and the higheſt muſt have the ſame relation to thoſe 
under ground which are in the fame line as theſe at F and P have 
to that at A. Thus in the ſecond rule, if over- againſt the left fi- 
gure N there were another figure placed on a tower forty-eight 
or fifty feet high, and its magnitude required, it muſt be put in 
the ſame proportion as N has to I. 5 
And, inaſmuch as the laſt N only contains two and a half of 
the ſix parts which I contains, this upon the tower muſt only 
have two and a half of the ſix parts in the figure N. 8 
What renders this rule the more valuable is, that all the pro- 
portions of figures may be learned by heart; for whoever would 
be at the trouble of making this meaſure, where he might add 
more parts, they would ſerve him for ever, and he would ren- 
der them ſo familiar, that in a little time he would be able to 
tell off hand, that if you are at thirty-five feet diſtance, and the 
figure ſix feet or ſix parts high when on the ground; another 
that ſhall be of the ſame ſize, will only appear five feet and a half, 
when raiſed to the Height of twelve feet; and but five, if raiſed 
eighteen feet; but four and a half, if twenty-four feet; but four, 
if thirty; but three, if thirty-ſix ; and two and a half, if forty- 
two; and ſo on by ſix and fix to any number you pleaſe. 
To find the HEIGHT of remote figures, whereof the firſt is on a 
mauntain near the eye. It is a thing that gives a great deal of ſa- 
tisfaction to the mind, when a perſon knows what he does; on 
which account it is preſumed that the reader will be well enough 
pleaſed to have the following rule: Eo 
When ſuch figures are to be made, determine the Height of the 
firſt, that is, the ſpace of ground you would have it raiſed; and at 
that diſtance put another figure underneath, of the ſame Height 
as the firſt ; and from the feet and head thereof draw lines to 
the horizon, by which you will have the Height of the other fi- 
gure in the champaign. To explain myſelf, 
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The figure A, plate XXVI, fig I. for example, which is on 
the top of a mountain, is five feet high ; and I ſuppoſethe moun- 
tain twenty-five feet high. If now a man be raiſed twenty feet, 
as is the piece in the middle, whereon the ſpectator is mounted, 
who himſelf is ſuppoſed to be five feet high, {the horizon will be 


twenty-five feet high, as well as the mountain, and conſequently 


will be level with the top of the mountain. | 

| Now, to find the Height of the people in the champaign, 
make a figure twenty-five feet lower, underneath the figure A, 
or in ſome other place, as BC; and from the feet B, and the 
head C, draw lines to ſome place in the horizon, as the point 
O. Then to find the Height of any figure on the champaign, 
as at D, for inſtance, draw a parallel to the baſe line till it cut 
the line B in the point E, from which a perpendicular is to be 


raiſed, cutting the line C O in the point F; and take the Height 


of this perpendicular E F for the Height of the figure in the 
point D. i 1 : 
If you likewiſe require the Height of the figures in the points 
G and H, proceed after the fame manner as in the figure D, 
and you will have their Heights between the lines B and C, to 
be taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off in the points G and H. 


The ſame you are to do for any other figures, ſtill diminiſhing, 


till at length you come to a mere point. 
HELLEBORE, in miniature. The flower is done by lay- 
ing on white, and ſhading with black and biſtre, making the 
outſide of the leaves a little reddiſh here and there. 
The ſeed muſt be of a deep green, heightened with maſticote. 
The green muſt be ſad, and is to be done with verditer, maſ- 
ticote, and biſtre, and finiſhed with iris green and biſtre. 


Egbert HEMSKIRK, was born at Harlem, and diſciple of 


De Grebber. He became very eminent for painting drolls after 
the manner of Brawer, His comical genius ſucceeded for a long 
while amongſt us in moſt of his converſation pieces; you may 
ſee all the pictures, and read the manners of the men at the ſame 
time, a thing chiefly aimed at. His drunken drolls, his wakes, 


bis quakers meetings, and ſome lewd pieces have been in vogue 


amongſt waggiſh collectors, and the lower rank of virtuoſi. 
He often introduced his own picture among his drolls by means 
of a looking-glaſs he had upon his pallet. He was a man of 
wit, and therefore valued by the earl of Rocheſter, for whom he 


E ſeveral pieces. He died in London about ſixty years ago z - 


eaving behind him a ſon, whom he had inſtructed in his way. 
Martin HEMSKIRK, born in the year 1498, ſcholar of 
Jean Lucas and Schoorel, lived in Holland, excelled in hiſtory, 
died in 1574, aged ſeventy-ſix years. es 
HERES is repreſented, in painting, by an old lean hag of a 
5 5 terrible 


* 
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terrible aſpect, flames iſſuing out of her mouth, her hair hanging 
diſorderly about her breaſts, and moſt of her body bare; her 
dugs flagging ; in her left hand a book ſhut up, ſerpents coming 
out of it, and with her right ſeems to ſcatter them abroad. 
Her oldneſs denotes her inveterate malice, becauſe deprived of 
the light of faith; the flame denotes impious opinions ; her 
breaſts ſhews that. vigour is dried up, that ſhe cannot nouriſh 
good works; and ſcattering ſerpents, the diſperſing falſe doc- 
trines, | 


cv Cornelius HEVISSEN uſed this mark. 


John VANDER-HEYDON, was a good face-painter, and 
a native of Bruſſels; coming over to England, he worked for Sir 
Peter Lely in his draperies, and copying ſeveral years, till, after- 
wards marrying, he went into Northamptonſhire, where he was 
employed by moſt of the noblemen and gentry of that country. 
He died about ſeventy years ago at my lord Sherrard's, and lies 
buried at Stapleford in Leiceſterſhire. Fo on 
Nicholas HILLIARD, was a celebrated Engliſh limner, drew 
queen Mary of Scots in water colours when he was but eighteen 
years of age, wherein he ſucceeded to admiration, and gained a 
general applauſe. He was both goldſmith-carver and limner to 
queen Eliſabeth, whoſe picture he drew ſeveral times; particu- FHWA 
larly once, when he made a whole length of her fitting on her i 
throne, which piece was deſervedly eſteemed. There are more- | 
over two wonderful pieces of his, in miniature. One of theſe 
is the picture of our artiſt himſelf. The other is the picture | 
of his father, ſometime high ſheriff of the city and county of |} 
Exeter. | . 
Theſe two pictures, though not much bigger than a crown, 
are ſo maſterly done, that not only the faces are finely coloured, 
and paturally with a good relievo; but alſo the heads and beards 
are ſo well performed, that almoſt each ſingle hair is expreſſed. 
HISTORY, in painting, is a picture compoſed of divers fi- 
- gures or perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction or piece of Hi- 
ſtory, either real or feigned. 
Painters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait-painters, flower and 
fruit painters, landſcape- painters, painters of beaſts and Hiſtory- 
[painters ; and the firſt place or rank is univerſally allowed to Hi- 
ory-painters, as the moſt difficult, maſterly, and ſublime pro. 


H 


| 
l 
MINN 


vince, 
A good Hiſtory-painter ought to underſtand all things, be- 

| Eauſe he is to repreſent all things; he ought to be naturally a 
quick, free, good inventor and deſigner, as alſo to know well 
how to order and ſtell his figures after that manner, if there be 
many 
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many in one piece, that they may not ſeem to be crowded ; but 
to order them gracefully on the foreground eſpecially, and the 
reſt of the figures to leſſen and decline proportionably, both in 
height and ſtrength by degrees at their ſeveral diſtances, 

And a Hiftory-painter muſt of neceſſity underſtand anatomy, 
arithmetic, architecture, geometry, and perſpective, &c. and 
not only the true ſhape of maff's body, but of all other creatures 
whatſoever, and all the ſhapes and forms that are in the world. 

HisToRy, is repreſented, in painting, by a woman reſemblng 
an angel with great wings, looking behind her, writing on an 
oval table, on the back of Saturn. 

The wings denote her publiſhing all events with great expe- 
dition; her looking back, that ſhe labours for poſterity ; her 
white robe, truth and ſincerity ; Saturn by her {ide denotes time, 
and the ſpirit of the actions. 

Manceſlaus HOLLAR, was a gentleman born at Prague in 
Bohemia in the year 1607. He was much inclined to miniature 
and etching, in which laſt art he became exceeding famous. In 


the year 1627, he leſt Prague, and viſited many cities of Germa- 
ny, when, coming at laſt ro Cologn, he waited upon the eatl of 


Arundel, that truly great and noble patron of arts, who was there 
on his embaſſy to the emperor at Vienna, and afterwards came 
over with him to England. He lived here for ſome time, and 
drew many churches, ruins, perſons, and views, which he after- 
wards etched, which will always be in good eſteem. His par- 
ticular excellency was etching ; there are a great number of his 
prints in England. He at laſt got into the ſervice of the duke of 
York; but, upon the breaking out of the civil wars, retired to 
Antwerp; and there died, _ 

Hans HOLBEIN. His manner was extraordinary and un- 
uſual, differing. both from the ancients and moderns, ſo that it 
ſeems as if he had not been incited or inſtructed by any exam- 
ple, but rather that he followed purely the dictates of his genius, 


There is nothing to be ſeen of his doing but what is painted ta 


the utmoſt perfection ; this is manifeſt by that piece of his of 
death's dance in the town-hall at Baſil, the deſign whereof he 
firſt cut neatly in wood, and afterwards painted, which appeared 
wonderſul to the learned Eraſmus, He requeſted of him to draw 
his picture, deſiring nothing ſo much as to be repreſented by ſo 


judicious a hand. 


This being performed, and Eraſmus thinking that he deſerved 

a more plentiful fortune, he perſuaded him to come for England, 
promiſing him conſiderable advantages from the bounty of king 
Henry VII. At his requeſt, Holbein fet out for this kingdom, 
bringing along with him Eraſmus's picture, and letters of recom- 
mendation from that great man to the then lord chancellor Sir 
8 Thomas 


e 


8 HOP 
Thomas More, who received him with all joy imaginable, and 
kept him for three years at his own houſe; during which time 
he drew his picture, and thoſe of many of his friends and relations, 
all which were hung up in the great hall of that houſe. The 
king D one day to dine with Sir Thomas, and at the en- 
trance into the hall beholding ſo many raviſhing objects, the pic- 


tures ſeeming almoſt as much alive as the perſons, who were all 


there preſent, his majeſty ſo much admired the excellency of the 
1837 that the next day he ſent for him, and entertained him 
in his ſervice upon very advantageous terms; the king from time 
to time manifeſted the great eſteem and value he had for him. 
Hans HOLBEIN, born in 1498, ſcholar to his father, lived 
- in Switzerland and London, excelled in hiſtory and portraits, 
died in 1554, aged fifty-ſix years. | : = 
* Abraham HONDIUS, born at Rotterdam in the year 1638. 
He was a painter whoſe manner was univerſal ; he drew hiſtory, 
Jandſcapes, cielings, and ſmall figures; among all the reſt, beaſts 
and hunting pieces were all his ſtudy. | In all theſe kinds his co- 
louring was often extravagant, and his draught as commonly 
uncorrect. He delighted much in fiery tint, and a harſh wa 
ol penciling ; ſo that, few of his pictures being without this dif. 
tinguiſhed mark, his paintings are eaſy to be known. His dogs 
and huntings are in good requeſt, though ſome of his latter were 
careleſs. He was for many years afflicted with the gout fo ſe- 
verely, that he had prodigious ſwellings and chalk-ſtones in moſt 
of his joints, the effects of a ſeflentary and irregular life, This 


.  Ciftemper occaſioned his death in London about the year 1691. 


HOPE, is a ftrong appearance or opinion of obtaining that 
which one deſires. - Ct 
This paſſion keeps all the parts of the body ſuſpended, be- 
tween fear and aſſurance, in ſuch a manner, that, if one part of 
the eye ſhews ſigns of fear, the other part intimates ſecurity; and 
ſo in all the parts of the face and body the motions of theſe two 
paſſions are participated and intermixed. See plate XXVIII. 
Hops is repreſented, in painting, by a beautiful young girl 
in a long robe, hanging looſe, ſtanding upon tip-toes, and a tre- 
n or three - leaved graſs in her right hand, and an anchor in 
er left, - | - | 
The looſe veſtment intimates, that ſhe never pinches or binds 
truth; her poſture, ſtanding on tip- toes, ſhews ſhe always ſtands 


dangerouſly ; the branch of trefoil denotes knowledge, faith, and 
Hope itſelf. | 


_ Hops is alſo repreſented, as a young woman, clad in green, 
with a garland of flowers, holding a little Cupid in her arms, to 
whom ſhe gives ſuck, £7 
The flowers denote Hope, they never appearing without ſome 
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Hope of fruit ; the Cupid, that love without Hope grows lan- 
guid, and is not laſting, as, on the contrary, it is deſperate, and 
ſoon at an end. 
 Lambreckt HOPFER, a German, engraved all kinds 
I of ſubjects. Sometimes his mark is a vaſe of flowers 
in the midſt of the letters L H, or the perpendicular 
ſtroke of the L ſtruck off the H. He engraved twenty-ſeven 
pieces on the paſſion. 5 
To foften HORNS. Take urine a month old; quick lime 
two pounds; calcined tartar one pound; crude tartar and ſalt of 
each half a pound; mix and boil them all 1 hog then ſtrain 
out the liquor twice or thrice; put in the Horns, let them lie 
and ſoak for eight days, and they will become ſoft. 
Another way. Take aſhes, of which glaſs is made, and 
quick lime of each two pounds; boil them in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water, till one third part is conſumed; then putting a 
feather into it, if it peels, it is boiled enough; if not, boil it long- 
er; and when it is enough clarify it, and pour it off, and put 
filings of Horn in it for two days; anoint your hand with oil, 


and work them as if they were paſte, and into what form you 


pleaſe. | 
To cat HoRN in @ mould like lead. Make a lixivium of cal- 
_ Cined tartar and quick lime; into this put your filings or ſcrap- 
ings of Horn; boil them well together till they come to a pap, 


tinge this of what colour you would have it, and you may after. 


wards caſt it in a mould, and make of it any thing of what form 
you pleaſe. © 
To che Horns. See BONE. 


HOROGRAPHY, is repreſented, in painting, by a young 


virgin winged, cloathed in a ſhort robe of ſky colour, with an 
hour-glaſs on her head; in her right hand ſhe holds inſtruments 
for dialing, and in her left hand a ſun-dial; the ſun over her 
head ſhewing with its rays the ſhadow of the gnomon directed to 
the hour current. N 

Her youth denotes the hours continually renewing their courſe 
ſucceſſively; the curtailed coat and wings, the rapidity of the 
hours; the ſky colour, the ſereneneſs not prevented by clouds; 
the hour-glaſs ſhews the time of night, as the other does that of 
the day. 
HORROR ; an object deſpiſed or ſcorned ſometimes cauſes 
Horror, which, if inſtead of ſcorn it raiſes Horror, the eye-brow 
will be ſtil] more frowning than in that of ſcorn ; the eye-brow 
will knit and fink a great deal more, and the eye- ball, inſtead of 
being in the middle of the eye, will be drawn down to the under 
lid ; the mouth will be open, but cloſer in the middle than at 
the corners, which, being drawn back, makes wrinkles in the 
cheeks ; 
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cheeks; the colour of the hor 6 will be pale, and the lips and 


eyes ſomething livid. This action has ſome reſemblance to ter- 
ror. See plate XX VIII. ; 74 


In Horror, the motions ſhould be much more violent than in 
ſcorn or averſion, the body violently retiring from the object 
which cauſes the Horror. The hands ſhould be wide open, and 
the fingers ſpread ; the arms diawn in cloſe to the body, and the 
legs in an action of running, We - 3 
John HOSKINS, was an eminent limner, in the reign of 
king Charles I, whom he drew with moſt of the court. He 
was bred a face-painter in oil, but, afterwards taking to minia- 
ture, he far exceeded what he did before, He died in Covent- 
garden about a hundred years ago. He had two conſiderable 
diſciples, who were Alexander and Samuel Cooper, the latter of 
which became the moſt eminent limner. 
HOSPITALITY, is repreſented, in painting, by a lovely 
woman, her forehead ſurrounded with a crown ſet with jewels, 
with her arms open to relieve ſomebody ; holding a cornucopia 
full of all neceſſaries, clad in white, and over all a red mantle, 


under which ſhe holds an infant naked, ſeeming to participate 


ſome of the fruit with her, and a pilgrim lying on the ground. 
Her handſomeneſs intimates, that works of charity are accep> 


table to God; the golden circle denotes her thinking of nothing 


but charity. Her white raiment ſhews, that Hoſpitality ought 


to be pure. 


T Vie Yan HOSSANEN, engraved twelve 


round plates of the paſſion, and underneath 


| various ſymbols of our Saviour. He likewiſe 


3 the life of Chriſt in ſixty plates. He uſed this mark. 


OUSES, or buildings, viewed by the angles in perſpeclive. 
Of theſe two buildings ſcen angle-wiſe, the firſt is performed af- 
ter the manner of ſquares viewed the ſame way, and elevations 


of other things in fide views. 


However, to ſave, the trouble of recurring to the one and the 
other, I ſhall here obſerve, that, to perform ſuch buildings, the 


meaſures mult be ſet on the baſe line, and from each of them 
lines are to be drawn to the point of diſtance; and from the 


points of interſection perpendiculars are to be raiſed, the fiſt 
angle ſerving for a line of elevation. 


Thus in the preſent building the breadth being A B, plate 


XXX, and the length B C double its breadth ;' from A and B 
lines are to be drawn to the point of diſtance D; and from B 


and C to the point of diſtance E. 
Then, obſerving where B Cor B E are interſected thereby, 
raiſe the polls of the windows therein, The perpendicular of 
WP the 
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the firſt angle B, ſerving for a line of elevation, will give the croſs 
pieces and the height of the windows ; the reſt is obvious, 

As to the figure underneath, the method is the ſame as for 
chairs placed irregularly, i. e. having made the plan, put it in 
perſpeQive, as irregular objects are put; then laying a ruler along 
each ſide of the plan, obſerve where it cuts the horizon, — 
marking the points draw lines thereto from each part of that ſide 
of the building. 
Every face or ſide of a building has its particular point. 
Thus the plan being put in perſpective; the fide H I gives the 
point K on the horizon, to which all the rays on that ſide muſt 
be drawn. | 
The other {ide I L ſhould likewiſe have its point; but, for 
want of room on the paper, it could not be here expreſſed. 
_ Having found theſe two points, lay a ruler upon it, and an 
occult line over the other fide of the building parallel upon the 
plan, parallel to that which gave the point in the horizon ; and 
continue it to the baſe line, as from K through L to M; and 
from the other point continue an occult line through H to N. 
Then ſetting the number of windows on the fide H I, between 
N and I, and between I and M ſetting the number of the win- 
dows on the fide I L; draw lines from all theſe points or mea- 
ſures on the baſe line to the point in thE horizon, and proceed as 
in the figure above. 1 : | 
James HOUSMAN, alias HUSYMAN, was a hiſtory and 
face painter, who reſided in England in the time of Sir Peter Lely, 
and endeavoured to rival him in the portrait way. He was born 
at Antwerp, and bred up to painting under one Bakerrel, who 
was brought up with Van Dyke, in the ſchool of Rubens. This 
Bakerrel was not much inferior to Van Dyke, as is to be ſeen in 
ſeveral churches in Antwerp, eſpecially of that of the Auguſtine 
monks, where Van Dyke and he have painted to outdo each 
other, and both had commendations in their different ways; 
though the ſuperiority was yielded to neither. But, Bakerrel be- 
ing a poet as well as a painter, he wrote a fatyr upon the jeſuits, 
on which account he was forced to leave the city of Antwerp, fo 
that Houſman, having by that means loſt his maſter, came for 
England; ſome of his hiſtory pieces are well painted, his colour- 
ing being bright and ſanguine. Some Cupids of his were much 
admired, but what he valued himſelf moſt upon was the picture 
of Catharine the queen dowager of England. This picture did 
him great ſervice, ſo that he was always boaſting of that perform- 
ance, calling himſelf her majeſty's painter. He died in London 
about ſeventy years ago, and lies buried at St. James's. 
H. S. 1558. ſtands for Hercules Septimus Mutinenſis, in cer- 
tain figures ang ornaments of building. 
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HF. V. C. 151. ſignifies Hans vel Culihac, who was ſcholar 
to Albert Durer. | „ 
HUMILITY, is repreſented, in painting, by a virgin all in 
White, her arms acroſs upon her breaſt, her head inclined, a 
golden crown at her feet. 

The white robe ſhews the purity of the mind, begets ſubmiſ- 
ſion; holding down her head, confeſſion of her faults ; treading 


on a crown ſhews Humility, diſdaining the grandeur of the 
. world. | 9 | | 
" HYACINTH. The flower is of four forts : 1. A deep blue. 


A. A paler blue. 3. A gridelin, 4. A white, 


To paint them in miniature. 


For the firſt uſe ultramarine and white, ſhaded and finiſhed 


with leſs white. 
For the ſecond, make that of a paler blue, | 
For the third, uſe lake and white and a very little ultarmarine, 
and finiſh it with the ſame colours, but of a deeper degree. 
The fourth muſt be all white, and then ſhaded with black and 


a little white; finiſh with ſtrokes of the ſame turn, with the out- 
line of the leaf, | 


The green and ſtalk of the blue kind muſt be of the ſea ſort, 
ſhaded with a very deep iris, and in the ſtalk of the firſt you uſe 
alittle carmine to give it a reddiſh caſt, Su 
The ſtalks of the two others and their greens muſt be colour- 
ed with verditer and maſticote, ſhaded with bladder green. 
 HYDROGRAPHY, is repreſented, in painting, by an an- 


cient matron in a cloth of ſilver garment, the ground of which 
reſembles the waves .of the ſea ; ſtars above, in one hand a chart 


of navigation and the compaſſes; in the other, a ſhip and the 
mariners compaſs on the round before her. 
Her garment ſignifies the water and the motion thereof, which 


is the ſubject of Hydrography ; the compaſs, the regulating and 


deſcribing by the help of it; the chart ſhews all the winds, and 
the ſureſt way to ſai}. ” 


HYPOCRISY, is repreſented, in painting, by a meagre pale 


woman in a linſy-woolſy garment, her head inclining to the left; 
her veil covers moſt of her forehead, with beads and a maſs 


book ; ſhe puts forth her arm in the aſſembly to give a piece of 
money to ſome poor body with legs and feet of a wolf. 
Linſy-woolfy, the linen denotes malice, and the woollen ſim- 
; 
3 the offering money, vain- glory; her feet, that out- 
wardly ſhe is a lamb, but inwardly a ravening wolf. 
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icity ; her head inclined, with the veil covering her, all ſhew 
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